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, For Hansje and Willem: 

;; Wh£N I was twelve or thirteen years old, an uncle of 
/ mine who gave me my love for boots and pictures promised 
to take me upon a, memorable expedition, I was to go whh 
“ him to the top of the tower of Old Saint Lawrence in Rotter- 
_J dam. i 

^ And so, one fine day, a a key as large as that 

of Saint Peter opened a mysterious door. "Ring the hell," 
he said, “when you come hack and w'ant to get out,” and with 
a gTe.it grinding of rusty old hinges lie separated us from the 

' . noise of the husv street and locked us into a world of new and 

sT* ■ ’ 

strange experiences, 

" ^ For the first time in my life I was confronted bj'' the phe- 
nomenon of audible silence. When we had climhed the first 
'A flight of stairs, I added another discovery to my limited know t- 
edge of natural phenomena—that of tangible darkness. A 
V match showed us where the upward road continued. We went 
the next floor and then to the next and the next until I had 
lost count and then there came still another floor, and suddenly 
^ we had plenty of light. This floor was on an even height with 
j tlie roof of the church, and it was used as a storeroom. Cov- 
I ered with many inches of dust, there lay the abandoned symbols 
of a venerable faith which had been discarded by the good 
people of tlie city many years ago. That which had meant life 
and death to our ancestors was here reduced to junk and rub- 
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bish. The indastrious rat had built his nest among the can-'etl 
images and the ever watchful spider had opened up shop be¬ 
tween the outspread amis of a hindly saint. 

The next floor showed us from where we had derived our 
light. Enormous open windows with heavy iron bars made 
the high and barren room the roosting place of hundreds of 
pigeons. The wind blew through the iron bars and tlw air was 
filled with a weird and pleasing music. It was the noise of the 
town below us, but a noise which had been purified and cleansed 
by tlie distance. The rumbling of heavy carts and the clinking 
of horses’ hoofs, the windbg of cranes and pulleys, the hissing 
sound of the patient steam which had been set to do the work 
of man in a thousand different waya—^they had all been 
blended into a softly rustling whisper which provided a beau¬ 
tiful background for live trembling cooing of the pigeons. 

Here the stairs came to an end and the ladders began. And 
after the first ladder (a slippery old thing ivbich made one feel 
his wav with a cautious foot) tliere was a new and even greater 
wonder, the toivn-elock, I saw the heart of time. I could hear 
the heavv pulsebeats of the rapid seconds' one two three 
up to sixtv'. Then a sudden (quivering noise when all the wheels 
seemed to stop and another minute had been chopped off eter- 
nitv. ^Vithout pause it began again—one-—^two—-three — until 
at iast after a warning rumble and Uie scraping of many wheels 
a thunderous voice, high above us, told the world that it was 
the hour of noon. 

On the next floor were the bells. Tlie nice little bells and 
their terrible sisters. In the centre the big bell, w'hich made 
me turn stiff with friglit when I heard it in the middle of the 
night telling a story of fire or flood. In solitary grandeur it 
seemed to reflect upon those six hundred years during wliich 
it had shared the joys and the sorrows of the good people of 
Rotterdam. Around it, neatly arranged like the blue jars in 
an old-fasliioned apothecary shop, hung the little fellows, who 
twice each WTek played a merry tune for the benefit of the 
country-folk w'lio had come to market to buy and sell and hear 
what the big world had been doing. But in a corner^—all alone 
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and shunnod by the others—a big black bell, silent and stem, 
the bell of death. 

Then darkness once more and other ladders, steeper and 
even more dangerous than those we had climbed before, and 
suddenly the fresh air of the wide heavens. We had re^ed 
the highest gallery. Above us the sky. Below us the — 
a little toy-town, where busy ants were hastily crawling hither 
and thither, each one intent upon his or her particular business, 
and beybnd the jumble of stones, the wide greenness of the 
open count ly. 

It w'as my first glimpse of the big world. 

Since then, whenever I have had the opportunity, I have 
gone to the top of the tower and enjoyed myself. It was hard 
work, but it repaid in full the mere physical exertion of climb¬ 
ing a few stairs. 

Besides, I knew what my reward would be. I would see the 
land and the skj', and I would listen to the stories of my kind 
friend the watelinian, who lived in a small shack, built in a 
sheltered corner of the gallery. He looked after the clock 
and was a father to the bells, and he w-amed of fires, but he 
enjoyed many free hours and tlien he smoked a pipe ancl 
thought his own peaceful thoughts. He had gone to school al¬ 
most fifty years before and he had rarely read a book, but he 
had lived on the top of his tower for so many years that he had 
absorbed the wisdom of that wide world whieli surrounded him 
on all sides. 

History be knew well, for it was a living thing with him, 
“There,” he would say, pointing to a bend of the river, “there, 
my boy, do you see those trees? That is where the Prince of 
Orange cut the dikes to drown the land and save Leyden.” 
Or he would tell me the tale of tlie old Meuse, until the broad 
river ceased to be a convenient harlmur and became a wonder¬ 
ful highroad, carrying the ships of De Riiyter and Tromp upon 
that famous last voyage, when they gave their lives that the 
sea might be free to all. 

Then there were the little villages, clustering around the 
protecting church which once, many years ago, had been the 
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hcHiie of their Fatron Saiats. In the distance we could see the 
leaning tower of Delft. Within sight of its high arches. 
William the Silent had been murdered and there Grotius had 
learned to construe his first Latin sentences. And still further 
away, the long low body of the church of Gouda, the early home 
of the man whose wit had proved mightier than the armies of 
many an emperor, the charity-hoy whom the world came to 
know as Erasmus. 

Finally the silver line of the endless sea and as a contrast, 
immediately below us, the patchw-ork of roofs and chimneys 
and houses and gardens and hospitals and schools and rail¬ 
ways, which we called our home. But the tower showed us 
the old home in a new light. The confused commotion of the 
streets and the market-place, of the factories and the work¬ 
shop, became the well-ordered expression of human energy 
and purpose. Best of all, the wide view of the glorious past, 
which surrounded us on alt sides, gave us new courage to face 
the problems of the future when we had gone back to our daily 
tasks. 

History is the mighty Tower of Experience, which Time 
has built amidst the endless fields of bygone ages. It is no easy 
task to reach the top of this ancient structure and get the bene¬ 
fit of the full view. There is no elevator, hut young feet are 
strong and It can be done. 

Here I gi ve you the key that will open the door. 

When you return, you too will understand the reason for 
my enthusiasm. 


HnxnaiK "WiLLEii vix Loo!T. 
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High up in the Xorth in the land called Svithjod, there 
stands a rock. It is a hundred miles high and a hundred miles 
wide. Once every thousand years a little bird comes to this 
rock to sharpen its beak. 

When the rock has thus been worn awayj then a single day 
of eternity will have gone by. 














THE SETTING OF THE STAGE 


We live under the shadow of a gigantic question mark. 

Who are we? 

WTiere do we come from? 

Whither arc we bound ? 

Slowljr, but with persistent courage, we have been pushing 
this question mark further and further towards that distant 
Lne, beyond the horizon, where we hope to find our answer. 

We have not gone very far. 

We still know very little but we have reached the point 
where (with a fair degree of accuracy) we can guess at many 
things. 

In this chapter I shall tel! you how (according to our best 
belief) the stage was set for the first appearance of man. 

If we represent the time during which it has been possible for 
animal life to exist upon our planet by a line of this length, 



then the tiny line just below indicates the age during which 
man (or a creature more or less resembling man) has lived 
upon this earth. 

Man was the last to come but the first to use his brain for 
the purpose of conquering the forces of nature. That is the 
reason why we are going to study him, rather than cats or 
dogs or horses or any of the other animals, who, all in their 
own way, have a very interesting historical development behind 
them. 
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THE STORY OF MANKIND 


In the beginninfft the planet 
upon which we live was (as far 
as w'e now know) a large ball of 
flaming matter, a tiny cloud of 
smoke in the endless ocean of 
space. Gradually, in the course 
of millions of years, the surface 
bunied itself out, and was cov¬ 
ered with a thin layer of rocks. 
Upon these lifeless rocks the 
rain descended in endless tor¬ 
rents, wearing out the hard 
granite and carrjdng the dust to 
the valleys that lay hidden be¬ 
tween the high cliffs of the steaming earth. 

Finally the hour came when the sun broke through the 
clouds and saw how this little planet was covered with a few 
small puddles which were to develop into the mighty oceans of 
the eastern and western hemispheres. 

Then one day the great wonder happened. What had been 
dead, gave birth to life. 

The first living cell floated upon the waters of the sea. 

For millions of years it drifted aimlessly with the eurrents. 
But during all that time it was developing certain habits that 
it might survive more ea^y upon the inhospitable earth. Some 
of these cells were happiest in the dark depths of the lakes and 
the pools. They took root in the slimy sediments wrhich had 
been carried down from the tops of the hills and they became 
plants. Otliers preferred to move about and they grew 
strange jointed legs, like scorpions and began to crawl along 
the bottom of the sea amidst the plants and the pale green things 
that looked like jelly-fishes. Still others {covered with scales) 
depended upon a swimming motion to go from place to place 
in their search for food, and gradually they populated the ocean 
with mjwiods of fishes. 

Meanwhile the plants had increased in number and they had 
to search for new dwelling places. There was no more room 
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for them at the bottom of the sea. Reluctantly th^ left the 
water and made a new home in the marshes and on the mud- 
banks that lay at the foot of the mountains. Twice a day the 
the ocean covered them with their brine. For the rest 
the time, the plants made the best of their uncomfortable 
situation and tried to sur^'ive in the thin air which surrounded 
the surface of the planet. After centuries of training, they 
learned how to live as comfortably in the air as they had done in 
the water. They increased in size and liecame shrubs and trees 
and at last they learned how to grow lovely flowers which 
attracted the attention of the busy big bumble-bees and the 
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birds whn carried the seeds far 
and wide until the whole earth 
had become covered with green 
pastures, or lay dark under the 
shadow of the big trees. 

But some of the fishes too 
had liegunto leave the sea, and 
tliey liad learned how to breathe 
with lungs as well as with gUls. 

We call such creatures amphibi¬ 
ous, which means that they are 
able to live with e<|ual ease on 
the land and in the water. The 
first frog who crosses your path 
can tcU you all about the pleasures of the double existence of 
the amphibian. 

Once outside of the water, these animals gradually adapted 
themselves more and more to life on land. Some became rep¬ 
tiles (creatures who crawl like lizards) and they shared the 
silence of the forests with tlie insects. That they might move 
faster through the soft soil, they improved upon their legs 
and their size increased until the w'orld w-as populated with 
gigantic forms (which the hand-books of biology list under 
the names of Ichthyosaurus and hlegalosaurus and Bron¬ 
tosaurus) who grew to be thirtj’^ to forty feet long and who 
could have played with elephants as a full grown cat plays with 
her kittens. 

Some of the members of this reptdian family began to live in 
the tops of the trees, which were then often more than a hundred 
feet higli. They no longer needed their legs for the purpose 
of walking, but it was necessary for them to move quicMy from 
branch to branch. And so they changed a part of their stdn 
into a sort of parachute, which stretclicd between the sides of 
their bodies and the small toes of their fore-feet, and gradually 
they covered this skinny parachute with feathers and made 
their tails into a steering gear and flew from tree to tree and 
developed into true birds. 
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THE SEITING OF THE STAGE 

Then a strange thing liappened. Alt the gigantic reptiles 
died within a short time. We do not know the reason Per¬ 
haps it was due to a sudden change in climate. Perhaps they 
had grown so large that they could neither swim nor walk nor 
crawl, and they starved to death within idght hut not within 
reach of the big ferns and trees. Whatever tlie cause, the 
million year old world-empire of the big reptiles was over. 

The world now began to be occupied by very different 
creatures. They were the descendants of the reptiles but they 
were quite unlike these because they fed their young from the 
“mammte” or the breasts of the mother. Wherefore modem 
science calls these animals '‘mammals,’* They had shed the 
scales of the fish. They did not adopt the feathers of the bird, 
but they covered their bodies with hair. The mammals how¬ 
ever developed other habits which gave their race a great ad¬ 
vantage over the other auimals. The female of the species 
carried the of the young inside her body until they were 
hatched and while all other living beings, up to that time, had 
left their children exposed to the dangers of cold and heat, 
and the attacks of wild beasts, the mammals kept their young 
with them for a long time and sheltered them while they were 
still too weak to fight their enemies. In this way the young 
mammals were given a much better chance to survive, because 
they learned many things from their mothers, as you will know 
if you have e\ er watched a cat teaching her kittens to take 
care of themselves and how to wash their faces and how to 
catch mice. 

But of these mammals I need not tell you much for you 
know them well. They surround you on all sides. They are 
your daily companions in the streets and in your home, and you 
can see vour less familiar cousins behind the bars of the zo¬ 
ological garden. 

And now we come to the parting of the ways when man 
suddenly leaves the endless procession of dumbly living and 
d>ung creatures and begins to use his reason to shape the 
destiny of his race. 

One mammal m particular seemed to surpass all others in 
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its ability to find food and shelter. It had learned to use its 
fore-feet for the purpose of holding its prey, and by dint of 
practice it had developed a handdibe claw. After innumer¬ 
able attempts it had learned how to balance the whole of the 
body upon the hind legs. (This is a difficult act, which every 
child has to leam anew although the human race has been 
doing it for over a nnUion years.) 

This creature, half ape and half monkey but superior to 
both, became the most successful hunter and could make a 
living in every dime. For greater safety, it usually moved 
about in groups. It learned how to make strange grunts to 
warn its young of approaching danger and after many hun¬ 
dreds of thousands of years it began to use these throaty noises 
for the purpose of talking. 

This creature, though you may hardly believe it, was your 
first “man-like^' ancestor. 


OUR EARLIEST ANCESTORS 


We know very little about the first "true” men> We have 
never seen their pictures. In the deepest layer of clay of an 
ancient soil we have sometimes found pieces of their bones. 
These lie buried amidst the broken skeletons of other animals 
that have lon^ since disappeared from the face of the earth. 
Anthropologists (learned scientists who devote their lives to 
the study of man as a member of the animal kingdom) have 
taken these bones and they have been able to reconstruct our 
earliest ancestors with a fair degree of accuracy. 



THE GROWTH OF THE HUllAy SKULL 


The great-great-grandfatber of the human race was a very 
Ugly and unattractive mammal. He was quite small, much 
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smaller than the people of today. The heat of the son and the 
biting wind of the cold winter had coloured his skin a dark 
brown. His head and most of his body, his arms and legs too, 
were covered with long, coarse hair. He had very thin but 
strong fingers wliich made his hands look like those of a mon¬ 
key. His forehead w'as low* and his jaw was like the jaw of a 
wild animal which uses its teeth both as fork and knife. He 
wore no clothes. He had seen no fire except the fiames of the 
rumbling volcanoes w’hich filled the earth with their smoke 
and their lava. 

He lived in the damp blackness of vast forests, as the 
pygmies of Africa do to this very day. ^Vhen he felt the 
pangs of hunger he ate raw leaves and the nads of plants or 
he took eggs away from an angry bird to provide fiMd for his 
ow'n young. Once in a while, after a long and piitient chase, 
he w'ould catch a sparrow or a small wild dog or perhaps a 
rabbit. These he w'ould eat raw for he had never discovered 
that food tasted better when it was cooked. 

During the hours of day, this primitive hitman being 
prowled about looking for things to eat. 

\^^hen night descended upon the eartli, lie hid his wife and 
his children in a hollow tree or behind some hea'iw boulders, 
for he was surrounded on all sides by ferocious animals and 
when it was dark these animals began to prowl about, looking 
for something to eat for their mates and their own young, and 
they liked the taste of human beings. It was a world where 
you must either eat or be eaten, and life W'as very unhappy 
because it was full of fear and miser)'. 

In summer, man was exposed to the scorching rays of the 
sun, and during the winter his children w'ould freeze to death 
in his arms. \Vlien such a creature hurt itself, (and hunting 
animals are forever breaking their bones or spraining their 
ankles) he had no one to take care of him and he must die a 
horrible death. 

Like many of the animals who fill the Zoo with their 
strange noises, early man liked to jabber. That is to say, he 
endlessly repeated the same unintelligible gibberish because it 
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pleased him to hear the sound of his voice. In due time he 
learned that he could use this guttural noise to warn his fellow 
beings whenever danger threatened and he gave certain little 
shrieks which came to mean “there is a tiger I" or “here come 
five elephants.*’ Then the others grunted something back at 
him and their growl meant, “I see them,” or “let us run away 
nnri hide.” And this was probably the origin of all language. 

But, as I have said before, of these beginnings we know 
so very little. Early man had no tools and he buiit himself 
no booses. He lived and died and left no trace of his exist- 
enee except a few collar-bones and a few pieces of liis skull. 
These tell us that many thousands of years ago the world was 
inhabited by certain manunals who were quite different from 
all the other animals—who had probably developed from an¬ 
other unknown ape-like animal which had learned to walk on 
its hind-legs and use its fore-paws as hands—^and who were 
most probably connected with the creatures who happen to be 
our own immediate ancestors. 

It is little enough we know and the rest is darkness. 


PREHISTORIC MAN 


PREHISTORIC 3IAN BEGINS TO MAKE 
THINGS FOR HIMSELF 

Early man (ltd not know what time meant. He kept 
no records of birthdays or wedding anniversaries or the hour 
of death. He had no idea of days or weeks or even years. 
But in a general way he kept track of the seasons for he had 
noticed that the cold winter was invariably followed by the mild 
spring—^that spring grew into the hot summer when fruits 
ripened and the wild ears of com ivere ready to be eaten and 
that summer ended when sudden gusts of wind swept the leaves 
from the trees and a number of animals were getting ready 
for the long hibernal sleep. 

But now, something unusual and rather frightening had 
happened. Something was the matter with the weather. The 
warm days of s umm er had come very late. The fruits had 
not ripened. The tops of the mountains which used to he cov¬ 
ered with grass now lay deeply hidden underneath a heavy 
burden of snow. 

Tlien, one morning, a number of wild people, different 
from the other creatures who lived in that neighbourhood, came 
wandering down from the region of the high peaks. They 
l(X)ked lean and appeared to be starving. They uttered sounds 
which no one could understand- They seemed to say that 
they were hungry. There was not food enough for both the 
old inhabitants and the newcomers. When they tried to stay 
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more than a few days there ivas a terrible battle with claw-Sike 
hands and feet and whole families were killed. The others fled 
back to their mountain slopes and died in the next bhazard. 

But the people in the forest were greatly frightenetl. xVll 
the time the days grew shorter and the nights grew colder than 
tliey ought to liare been. 

Finally, in a gap between two high lulls, there appeared a 
tiny speck of greenish ice. Rapidly it increased in size. A 
gigantic glacier came sliding downhill. Huge stones were 
being pushed into the vaUey. With the noise of a dozen thun¬ 
derstorms torrents of ice and mud and blocks of granite sud- 
denlv tumbled among the people of the forest and killed them 
while they slept. Century old trees were crushed into kindling 
wood. And then it began to snow. 

It snowed for months and months. All the plants died and 
the animals fled in search of the southern sun. Man hoisted 
his voung upon Ms back and followed them. But he could not 
travel as fast as the wilder creatures and he was forced to 
choose between c]uick thinking or quick dying. He seems to 
have preferred the former for he has managed to snn ive the 
terrible glacial periods which upon four different occasions 
threatened to kill every human being on the face of the earth. 

In the first place it was necessary that man clothe himself 
lest he freeze to death. He learned liow to dig holes and cover 
them with branches and leaves and in these traps he eaught 
bears and hyenas, which he then killed with heavy stones and 
whose skins he used as coats for himself and his family. 

Next come the housing problem. This was simple. Jlany 
animals were in tbe habit of sleeping in dark caves. Man now 
followed their example, drove the animals out of their warm 
homes and claimed them for his own. 

Even so, the climate was too severe for most people and 
the old and tbe young died at a terrible rate. Then a genius 
bethought himself of the use of fire. Once, while out hunting, 
he had been caught in a forest-fire. He remembered that he 
been alm ost roasted to death by the flumes. Thus far fire 
had been an enemy. Now it became a friend. A dead tree 
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was dragged into the cave and lighted by means of smonldeT" 
ing branches from a buming wood. This turned the cave into 
a coay little room. 

And then one evening a dead chicken fell into the fire. It 
was not rescued until it had been well roasted. Man discovered 
that meat tasted better when cooked and he then and there 
discarded one of the old habits which he had shared with the 
other animals and began to prepare his food. 

In this way thousands of years passed. Only the people 
with the cleverest brains survived. They had to struggle day 
and night against cold and hunger. They werp forced to invent 
tools. They learned bow to sharpen stones into axes and how 
to make hammers. They were obliged to put up large stores 
of food for the endless days of the winter and they found that 
clay could be made into bowls and jars and hardened in the 
rays of the sun. And so the glacial period, which bad threat¬ 
ened to destroy the h uman race, became its greatest teacher 
because it forced man to use his brain. 



HIEROGLYPHICS 


THE EGYPTIANS INA^NT THE ^UlT OF 
WRITING AND THE RECORD OF 
HISTORY BEGINS 

These earliest ancestors of ours n'ho lived in tlie great 
European wilderness were rapidly learning many new things 
It is safe to say that in due course of time they would have 
given up the ways of savages and would have developed a 
civilisation of their own. But suddenly there came an end to 
their isolation. They were discovered. 

A traveller from an unknown southland who bad dared to 
cross the sea and the high mountain passes had found his way 
to the wQd people of the European continent He came from 
Africa. His home was in Egypt. 

The valley of the Nile had developed a high stage of civili¬ 
sation thousands of years before the people of the west had 
dreamed of the possibilities of a fork or a wheel or a house. 
And we shall therefore leave our great-great-grandfathers in 
their caves, while we visit the southern and eastern shores of 
the Mediterranean, where stood the earliest school of the 
human race. 

The Egyptians have taught us many thinp. They were 
excellent farmers. They knew all about irrigation. They built 
temples which were afterwards copied by the Greeks and which 
served as the earliest models for the churches in which we wor¬ 
ship nowadays. They had invented a calendar which proved 
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such a useful instrument for the purpose of measTjring time 
that it has survived with a few changes until today. But most 
important of all, the Egyptians had learned how to preserve 
speech for the benefit of future generations. They had in¬ 
vented the art of writing. 

We are so accustomed to newspapers and books and maga¬ 
zines that we take it for granted that the world has always been 
able to read and write. Asa matter of fact, writing, the most 
important of all inventions, is quite new. Without written 
documents we should be like cats and dogs, who can only teach 
their kittens and their puppies a few simple things and who, 
because they cannot write, possess no way in which they can 
make use of the experience of those generations of cats and 
dogs that have gone before. 

In the first century before our era, when the Romans came 
to Egj'pt, they found the valley full of strange little pic¬ 
tures which seemed to have something to do with the history 
of the country. But the Homans were not interested in “any¬ 
thing foreign’^ and did not inquire into the origin of these queer 
figures which covereil the walls of the temples and the walls of 
the palaces and endless reams of flat sheets made out of the 
papyrus reed. The last of the Egyi>tian priests who had 
understood the holy art of making such pictures had died sev¬ 
eral years before. Eg^qjt deprived of its independence hod 
become a store-house filietl with important historical documents 
which no one could decipher and which were of no eartldy use 
to either man or beast. 

Seventeen centuries went by and Egypt remained a land 
of mystery. But in the year 1798 a French general by the 
name of Bonaparte happened to visit eastern Africa to pre¬ 
pare for an attack upon the British Indian Colonies. He did 
not get beyond the Nile, and his campaign was a failure. But, 
quite accidentally, the famous French expedition solved the 
problem of the ancient Eg^'ptian picture-language. 

One day a young French officer, mudi bored by the dreary 
life of his little fortress on the Rosetta river (a mouth of the 
Kile) decided to spend a few idle hours rummaging among 
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the ruins of the Nile Delta. And behold 1 he found a stone 
which greatly puzzled him. Like everything else in Egypt 
it was covered with little figures. But this particular slab of 
black basalt was different from anything that had ever been 
discovered. It carried three inscriptions. One of these was 
in Greek. The Greek language was known. "All that is 
necessary/' so he reasoned, "is to compare the Greek text with 
the Egj'ptian figures, and they will at once tell their secrets.” 

The plan sounded simple enough hut it took more than 
twenty years to solve the riddle. In the year 1802 a French 
professor by the name of ChampoUion began to compare the 
Greek and the E^^ptian tests of the famous Rosetta stone. In 
the year 1823 be announced that he had discovered the mean¬ 
ing of fourteen little figures. A short time later he died from 
overwork, but the main principles of Egyptian writing had 
become known. Today the story of the valley of the Nile is 
better known to us than the story of the Mississippi River. 
We possess a written record which covers four thousand years 
of chronicled history. 

As the ancient Egyptian hieroglyphics (the word means 
"sacred writing”) Iiave played such a very great role in his- 
torj', (a few of them in modified form have even found their 
way into our own alphabet,) you ought to know something 
about the ingenious sj^stem which was used fifty centuries ago 
to preseire the spoken word for the benefit of the coming 
generations. 

Of course, you know a sign language is. Every 

Indian story of the American plains has a cliapter devoted to 
strange messages written In the form of little pictures which 
tell how many buffaloes were killed and how many hunters 
there were in a certain party. As a ride it is not difficult to 
understand the meaning of such messages. 

Ancient Egyptian, however, was not a sign language. The 
clever people of the Nile had passed beyond that stage long 
before. Their pictures meant a great deal more than the object 
which they represented, as I shall try to explain to you now. 
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Suppose that you were ChampoUion, and that you were 
examining a stack of papyrus sheets, all covered with hiero¬ 
glyphics. Suddenly you came across a picture of a man with 
a saw. “Very well/’ you would say, "‘that means of course that 
a farmer went out to cut down a tree.” Then you take another 
papyrus. It tells the story of a queen who had died at the age 
of eighty-two. In the midst of a sentence appears the picture 
of the man with the saw. Queens of eighty-two do not handle 
saws. The picture therefore must mean something dse. But 
what? 

That is the riddle which the Frenchman finally solved. 
He discovered that the Egyptians were the first to use what 
we now call “phonetic writing”—^a system of characters which 
reproduce the "sound” (or phone) of the spoken word and 
which make it possible for us to translate all our spoken words 
into a written form, with the help of only a few dots and clashes 
and pothooks. 

Let us return for a moment to the little fellow with the saw. 
The word “saw" either means a certain tool which you will find 
in a carpenter’s shop, or it means the past tense of the verb 
“to see.” 

This is what had happened to the word during the course 
of centuries. First of all it had meant only the particular tool 
which it represented. Then that meaning had been lost and it 
liad now become the past tense of a verb. Alter several hun¬ 
dred years, the Egj'plians lost sight of boUi these meanings and 


the picture 


came to stand for a single letter, the 


letter S. A short sentence will show you w'hat I mean. Here 
is a modem Engbsh sentence as it would have been written in 


hieroglyphics. 






HIEROGLYPHICS 




The 



either means one of these two round objects 


in your head, which allow you to see or it jneans the per¬ 
son who is talking. 



is either an insect which gathers honey, or it 


represents the verb ‘‘to be” which means to exist. Again, it 
may be the first part of a verb like "be-come” or “be-have.” 


In this particular instance it is followed by 



which 


means a “leaf” or “leave” or “lievc” (the sound of all three 
words is the same). 

The “eye” you know all about. 


Finally you get the picture of a 


It Is part of the old sign-language out of which the hieroglyph¬ 
ics developed. 

You can now read that sentence without much difficulty. 

“I believe I saw a giraffe.” 

Having invented this system the Egyptians developed it 
during thousands of years until they could write anything they 
want^, and they used these "canned words” to send messages 
to friends, to keep business accounts and to keep a record of the 
history of their country, that future generations might benefit 
by the mistakes of the past. 



It is a giraffe. 


























THE NILE VALLEY 


THE BEGINNING OF CIVILISATION IN THE 
VALLEY OF THE NILE 

The history of man is the record of a hungry creature in 
search of food. WTierever fcwd. was plentiful, thither man has 
travelled to make his home. 

The fame of the Valley of the Nile must have spread at 
an early date. From the interior of Africa and from the desert 
of Arabia and from the western part of Asia people had 
flocked to Egj'pt to claim their share of the rich farms. 
Together these invaders had formed a new race which called 
itself “ Hcmi"or “the Men,” just as we often call the Hebrews 
“the Chosen People.” They had good reason to he grateful 
to a Fate which had carried them to this narrow strip of land. 
In the summer of each year the Nile turned the valley into a 
shallow lake and when the waters receded all the grainiields 
and the pastures were covered with several inches of the most 
fertile day. 

In Egypt a kindly river did the work of a million men and 
made it possible to feed the teeming population of the first 
large cities of which we have any record. It is true tliat all 
the arable land was not in the valley. But a complicated 
system of small canals and well-sweeps carried water from 
the river-level to the top of the highest banks and an even 
more intricate system of irrigation trenches spread it through¬ 
out the land. 
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While man of the prehistoric age had been obliged tt 
sixteen hours out of every twenty-four gathering food for him¬ 
self and tho members of his family, the Egyptian peasant or 
the inhabitant of the Egy|>tian city fomid himself possessed of a 
certain leisure. He used this spare time to make himself many 
things that were merely omamental and not the least bit 
useful. 

More than that. One day he discovered that his brain was 
of thinking all kinds of thoughts which had nothing 
with the problems of eating and sleeping and finding a 
home for the children, Tlie Egyptian began to speculate upon 
many strange problems that confronted him. Where did the 
stars come from? Who made the noise of the thunder which 
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frightened lum so terribly? Who made the River ?file rise 
with such regularity that it was possible to base the caleuciar 
upon the appearance and the disappearance of the annual 
floods? Who was he, himself, a strange little creature sur¬ 
rounded on all sides by death and sickness and yet happy and 
full of laughter? 

He asked these many questions and certain people oblig¬ 
ingly stepped forward to answer these inquiries to the best of 
their abilitj^ Tlie Egj’ptian called them "priests” and they 
became the guardians of his thoughts and gained great respect 
in the community. They were highly learned men who were 
entrusted with the sacred task of keeping the written records. 
They understood that it is not good for man to think only of 
hi-s immediate advantage in this world and they drew his at¬ 
tention to the days of the future when his soul would dwell 
beyond the mountains of the west and must give an account 
of his deeds to Osiris, the mighty God who was the Ruler of 
the Living and the Dead and who judged the acts of men 
accarding to their merits. Indeed, the priests made so much 
of that future day in the realm of Isis and Osiris that the 
Kg 5 T>tiims began to regard life merely as a short preparation 
for the Hereafter and turned the teeming valley of the Nile 
into a land devoted to the Dead. 

Tn a strange way. tlie Egyptians had come to believe that 
no soul could enter the realm of Osiris without the possession 
of the body which had been its place of residence in this world. 
Therefore as soon ns a man was dead his relatives took his 
corpse and had it embalmed. For weeks it was soaked in a 
solution of natron and then it w'as filled with pitch. The 
Persian word for pitch was "IMumiai" and the embalmed body 
was called a "Mummy.” It was wrapped in yards and yards 
of spceially prepared linen and it was placed in a specially 
prepared eotfin ready to be removed to its final home But 
an Eg}'ptian grave was a real home where the body was sur¬ 
rounded by pieces of furniture and musical instruments (to 
while away the drearj' hours of waiting) and by little statues 
of cooks and bakers and barbers (that the occupant of this 
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desert 


THE BUILDING OF THE PYRAMIDS 


dark home might be decently provided with food and need not 
go about unshaven). 

Originally these graves had been dug into the rocks of the 
western mountains but as the Egyptians moved northward 
they were obliged to build their cemeteries in th 
desert however is full of wild animals and equally wtld rouuers 
and they broke into the graves and disturbed tbe mummy or 
stole the jeweliery that had been buried with the body. To prO' 
vent such unholy desecration the Eg^’ptians used to build small 
mounds of stones on top of the graves. These little mounds 
gradually grew in sizc^ because the rich people built higlier 
mounds than tbe poor and there was a good deal of competi* 
tion to see who could make the highest hill of stones. 'I'he 
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record was mode by King Khufu, whom the Greeks colled 
Cheops ond who lived thirty centuries before our era. His 
mound, which the Greeks called a pyramid (because the 
Egyptian word for high was pir-em-us) was over five hundred 
feet high. 

It covered more than tliirteen acres of desert which is three 
times as much space as that occupied by the church of St. 
Peter, the largest edifice of the Christian world. 

During twenty years, over a hundred thousand men were 
busy carrying the necessary stones from the other side of the 
river—ferrying them across the Kile (how they ever managed 
to do this, we do not understand), dragging them in many in¬ 
stances a long distance across the desert and finally' hoisting 
them into their correct position. But so weU did the King’s 
architects and engineers perform their task that the narrow 
passage-way which leads to the royal tomb in the heart of the 
stone monster has never yet been pushed out of shape by the 
weight of those thousands of tons of stone which press upon 
it from all sides, 
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THE RISE AND FALL OF EGTPT 

The river Nile was a kind friend hut occasionally it was 
a bard taskmaster. It taught the people who lived along its 
banks the noble art of “team-work.” They depended upon 
each other to build their irrigation trenches and keep their 
dikes in repair* In this way they learned how to get along 
with their neighbours and their niutual-benefit-assoeiation quite 
easily developed into an organised state. 

Then one man grew more powerful than most of his neigh¬ 
bours and he became the leader of the community and their 
commander-in-chief when the envious neighbours of western 
Asia invaded the prosperous valley. In due course of time 
he became their King and ruled all the land from the MedHer- 
ranean to the mountains of the west. 

But these political adventures of the old Pharaohs (the 
word meant “the Man who lived in the Big House”) rarely 
interested the patient and toiling peasant of the grain fields. 
Provided be was not obliged to pay more taxes to his King 
than he thoiight just, he accepted the rule of Pharaoh as he 
accepted the rule of M ighty Osiris. 

It was different however when a foreign invader came 
and robbed him of his possessions. After twenty centuries of 
independent life, a savage Arab tribe of shepherds, called the 
Hyksos, attacked Egypt and for five hundred years they were 
the masters of the valley of the Nile. They were highly un- 
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popular and great hate was also felt for the Hebrews who 
came to the land of Goshen to find a shelter after their long 
wandering through the desert and who helped the foreign 
usurper b}' acting as his tax-gatherers and his civil servants. 

But shortly after the year 1700 b.c. the people of Thebes 
began a revolution and after a long struggle the Hyksos were 
driven out of the country and Egypt w'as free once more. 

A thousand years later, when Assyria conquered all of 
western Asia, Egypt became part of the empire of Sardan- 
apalus. In the seventh century b.c, it became once more an 
independent state which obeyed the rule of a king who lived in 
the city of Sals in the Delta of the Mle, But in the year 535 
B.C., Gambyses, the king of the Persians, took possession of 
Egypt and in the fourth century B.C., when Persia was con¬ 
quered by Alexander the Great, Egypt too became a Mace¬ 
donian province. It regained a semblance of independence 
when one of Alexander’s generals set himself up as king of a 
new Egyptian state and founded the dj-nasty of the Ptolemies, 
who resided in the newly built city of Alexandria, 

Finally, in the year 39 B.C., the Romans came. The last 
Egyptian queen, Cleopatra, tried her best to save the country. 
Her beauty and charm were more dangerous to the Roman 
generals than half a doaen Egyptian army corps. Twice she 
was successful in her attacks upon the hearts of her Homan 
conquerors. But in the year 30 B.c., Augustus, the nephew 
and heir of Ceesar, landed in Alexandria, He did not share 
his late uncle’s admiration for the lovely princess. He de¬ 
stroyed her armies, but spared her life that he might make her 
march in his triumph as part of the spoils of war. When 
Cleopatra heard of this plan, she killed herself by taking poi - 
son. And Eg>''pt became a Roman province. 


MESOPOTAMIA 


MESOPOTAMIA—THE SECONH CENTEE OF 
EASTERN CIVILISATION 

I AM going to take you to the top of the highest pyramid 
and I am going to ask that you imagine yourself possessed 
of the eyes of a hawk. Far, far off, in the distance, far 
beyond the yellow sands of the desert, you will see something 
green and shimmering. It is a valley situated between two 
rivers. It is the Paradise of the Old Testament. It is the 
land of mystery and ivonder which the Greeks called Meso¬ 
potamia—the “country between the rivers.” 

The names of the two rivers are the Euphrates (which the 
Babylonians called the Purattu) and the Tigris (which was 
known as the Diklat). They begin their course amidst the 
snows of the mountains of Armenia where Noah’s Ark found 
a resting place and slowly they flow through the southern 
plain until they reach the muddy banks of the Persian gulf. 
They perform a very useful service. They turn the arid 
regions of western Asia into a fertile garden. 

The vallcj' of the Nile had attracted people because it had 
offered them food upon fairly easy terms. The “land be¬ 
tween the rivers” was popular for the same reason. It was & 
country full of promise and both the inhabitants of the north¬ 
ern mountains and tiie tribes which roamed through the 
southern deserts tried to claim this territory as their own and 
most exclusive possession. The constant rivalry between the 
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mountaineers and the desert-nomads led to endless warfare. 
Only the strongest and the bravest could hope to survive and 
that will explain why Mesopotamia became the home of a very 
strong race of men who were capable of creating a civilisation 
which was in every respect as important as that of Egypt. 


THE SUMERIANS 


THE SUMERIAN NAIL WRITERS, WHOSE CLAY 
TABLETS TELL US THE STORY OF ASSYRIA 
AND BABYLONIA, THE GREAT SEMITIC 
MELTING-POT 

The fifteenth century was an age of great discoveries> 
Columbus tried to find a way to the island of Kathay and 
stumbled upon a new and unsuspected continent. An Aus¬ 
trian bishop equipped an expedition which was to travel east¬ 
ward and find the home of the Grand Duke of Musco^'y, a 
voyage which led to complete failure, for Moscow was not 
visited by western men until a generation later. Meanwhile 
a certain Venetian by the name of Barhero had explored the 
ruins of western Asia and bad brought back reports of a most 
curious language w'hich he had found carved in the rocks of 
the temples of Shiraz and engraved upon endless pieces of 
baked clay. 

But Europe was busy with many other things and it was 
not until the end of the eightcentli century that the first 
“cuneiform inscriptions” (so-called because the letters were 
wedge-shaped and wedge is called “Cuneus” in Latin) were 
brought to Europe by a Danish surveyor, named Niebuhr. 
Then it took thirty years before a patient German sehooi- 
master by the name of Grotefend had deciphered tiie first four 
letters, the D, the A, the R and the SH, the name of the Per¬ 
sian King Darius. And another twenty years had to go by 
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until a British officer, Heiuy KawHnson, who found the famous 
inscription of Behistun, gave us a workable key to the nail- 
writing of western Asia, 

Compared to the problem of deciphering these nail-writ¬ 
ings, the job of Champoljion had been an easy one. The 
Egyptians used pictures. But the Sumerians, the earliest 
inhabitants of Mesopotamia, who had hit upon the idea of 
scratching their words in tablets of clay, had discarded pictures 
entirely and had evolved a system of V-shaped figures which 
showed little connection with the pictures out of which they 
had been developed. A few examples will show you what I 
mean. In the beginning a star, when drawn with a nail into 

a brick looked as follows: This sign however was too 



cumbersome and after a short while when the meaning of 
“heaven'^ was added to that of star the picture was simplified 




and a fish changed from 


was originaUy a plain circle 


and became 



If we were using the Sumerian script today we would make an 



[, This system of writi ug down our 
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ideas looks rather complicated but for more than thirty cen¬ 
turies it Tvas used bj" the Sumerians and the Babylonians and 
the Assyrians and the Persians and all the different races 
wliich forced their way into the fertile valley. 

The stOTj" of lleMpotamia is one of endless warfare and 
conquest. First the Sumerians came from the North. They 
were a white people who bad lived in the mountains. They 



A TOWKR OF BABEL 


had been accustomed to worship their Gods on the tops of 
hills. After they had entered the plain they constructed arti¬ 
ficial little hills on top of which they built their altars. They 
did not know, how to build stairs and they therefore sur¬ 
rounded their towers with sloping galleries. Our engineers 
have borrowed this idea, as you may see in our big railway 
statiotis where ascending galleries lead from one floor to an¬ 
other. We may have borrowed other ideas from the Sumeri¬ 
ans but we do not know it. The Sumerians were entirely ab- 
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sorbed by those races that entered the fertile valley at a later 
date. Their towers however still stand amidst the mins of 
hicsopotamia. The Jew's saw them when they went into exile 
in the land of Babylon and they called them towers of Bab" 
IIU, or towers of Babel. 

In the fortieth century before our era, the Sumerians had 
entered Mesopotamia. They were soon afterwards over- 



NIN’EVEH 


powered by the Akkadians, one of the many tribes from the 
desert of Arabia who speak a common dialect and who are 
known as the “Semites," because in the olden days people be¬ 
lieved them to be the direct descendants of Shem, one of the 
three sons of N^oah. A thousand years later, the Akkadians 
were forced to submit to the rule of the Amorites, another 
Semitic desert tribe whose great King Hammurabi built him¬ 
self a niagnificenit palace in the holy city of Babylon and w'ho 
gave his people a set of Jaws which made the Babylonian state 
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the best administeretl empire of tlie ancient world, JText the 
Eittites, whom you will also meet in the Old Testament, over- 
ran the Fertile Valley and destroyed whatever they conld not 
carry away. They in turn were vanquished by the followers 
of the ^eat desert God, Ashur, who called themselres Assyr¬ 
ians and wlio madetlie city of Kiiieveh the centre of a vast 
and terrible empire which conquered all of western Asia and 
Egypt and gathered taxes from countless subject races until 
the end of the seventh century before the birth of Christ when 
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the Chaldeans, also a Semitic tribe, re-estahlished Babylon and 
made that city the most important capital of that day. 
Nehuehadneszar, the best known of their Kings, encouraged 
the study of science, and our modern knowledge of astronomy 
and mathematics is all based upon certain first principles which 
were discovered hy the Chaldeans. In the year 588 b.c. a 
crude tribe of Persian shepherds invaded this old land and 
overthrew the empire of the Chaldeans. Two hundred years 
later, they in turn were overthrow'll by Alexander the Great, 
who turned the Fertile Valley, the old melting-pot of so many 
Semitic races, into a Greek province. Next came the Romans 
and after the Romans, the Turks, and Mesopotamia, the sec¬ 
ond centre of the world’s civilisation, became a vast wildemeffi 
where huge mounds of earth told a story of ancient glory. 
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THE STORY OF MOSES, THE LEADER OF THE 
JEWISH PEOPLE 

Some time during" the twentieth century before our era, 
a small and unimportant tribe of Semitic shepherds had left 
its old home, which was situated in the land of Ur on the mouth 
of the Euphrates, and had tried to find new pastures within 
the domain of the Kings of Babylonia, They had been driven 
away by the royal soldiers and they had moved westward 
looking for a Lttle piece of unoccupied territory where they 
might set up their tents. 

This tribe of shepherds was known as the Hebrews or, as 
we call them, the Jews. They had wandered far and wide, 
and after many years of dreary peregrinations they had been 
given shelter in Egypt, For nsore than five centuries they 
had dwelt among the Egyptians and when their adopted coun¬ 
try had been overrun by the Hyksos marauders (as I told 
you in the story of Egypt) they had managed to make them¬ 
selves useful to the foreign invader and had been left in the 
undisturbed possession of their grazing fields. But after a 
long war of independence the Egyptians had driven the 
Hyksos out of the valley of the Nile and then the Jews had 
come upon evil times for they had been degraded to the rank 
of common slaves and they had been forced to work on the 
royal roads and on the Pyramids. And as the frontiers were 
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guarded by the Egyptian soldiers it had been impossible for 
the Jews to escape. 

After many years of suff'ering tliey w'ere saved from their 
miserable fate by a young Jew» called Moses, who for a long 
time had dwelt in the desert and there had learned to appre¬ 
ciate tlie simple virtues of his earliest ancestors, w'ho bad kept 
away from cities and city-life and had refused to let them¬ 
selves he corrupted by the ease and the luxury of a foreign 
civilisation. 

Closes decided to bring his people back to a love of the ways 
of the patriarchs. He succeeded in evading the Egyptian 
troops that were sent after him and led his fellow tribesmen 
into the heart of the plain at the foot of Jlount Sinai. Dur¬ 
ing his long and lonely life in the desert, he had learned to 
revere the strength of the great God of the Thunder and the 
Storm, who ruled the high heavens and upon whom the shep¬ 
herds depended for life and light and breath. This God, one 
of the many divinities who were widely worshipped in western 
Asia, was called Jehovah, and through the teaching of Moses, 
he became the sole blaster of the Hebrew race. 

One day, !Moses disappeared from the camp of the Jews. 
It was whispered that he liad gone away carrying two tablets 
of rough-hewn stone. That afternoon, tlie top of the mountain 
was lost to sight. The darkness of a terrible storm hid it from 
the eye of man. But when Moses returned, behold! there stood 
engraved upon the tablets the words which Jehovah had spoken 
unto the people of Israel amidsi; Uie crash of his thunder and 
the blinding Hashes of his lightning. And from that moment, 
Jehovah was recognised by all the Jews as the Highest Master 
of their Fate, the only Tnie God, who had taught them how 
to live holy lives when he bade them to follow the wise lessons 
of his Ten Commandments. 

The}” followed Jloses when he bade them continue their 
journey tliroiigh the desert. They obeyed him when he told 
them what to eat and drink and what to avoid that they might 
keep well in the hot climate. And finally after ninny years of 
wandering they came to a land which seemed pleasant JtnH 
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prosperous. It was called Falestinct which means the country 
of the ^'Pilistu” the Philistines, a small tribe of Cretans who 
bad settled along the coast after they had been driven away 
from their own island. Unfortunately, the mainland, Pales¬ 
tine, was already inhabited by another Semitic race, called the 
Canaanites. But the Jews forced their way into the valleys 
and built themselves cities and constructed a mighty temple 
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ID a town which they named Jerusalem, the Home of Peace- 
As for Moses, he was no longer the leader of his people. He 
had been allowed to see the mountain ridges of Palestine from 
afar. Then he had closed his tired eyes for aU time. He had 
worked faithfully and hard to please Jehovah, Not only had 
lie guided his brethren out of foreign slavery into tlie free and 
independent life of a new home but be had also made the Jews 
the first of all nations to worship a single God. 
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THE PHCENICIANS WHO GAVE US OUR 
ALPHABET 

The Pboenicians, who were the neighbours of the Jews, 
were a Semitic tribe which at a very early age had settled along 
the shores of the Mediterranean, They had built themselves 
two well-fortified towns, Tyre and Sidon, and within a short 
time they had gained a monopoly of the trade of the western 
seas. Their ships went regularly to Greece and Italy and 
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Spain and they even ventured beyond the straits of Gibraltar 
to visit the Scitly islands where they could buy tin- Wherever 
they went, they built themselves small trading stations, which 
they called colonies- Many of these were the origin of mod¬ 
em cities, such as Cadiz and Marseilles- 

They bought and sold whatever promised to bring them a 
good profit They were not troubled by a conscience. If we 
are to believe all their neighbours tliey did not know what the 
words honesty or integrity meant. They regarded a well-filled 
treasure chest the highest ideal of all good citizens. Indeed 
they were very unpleasant people and did not have a single 
friend. Nevertheless they have rendered all coming genera* 
tions one service of the greatest possible value. They gave 
us our alphabet. 

The Phoenicians had been familiar with the art of writing, 
invented by the Sumerians, But they regarded tliese symbols 
as a clumsy waste of time- They were practical business men 
and could not spend hours engraving tivo or three letters. 
They set to work and invented a new system of writing which 
was greatly superior to the old one. They borrowed a few 
pictures from the Egyptians and they simplified a number of 
the wedge-shaped figures of the Sumerians- They sacrificed 
the pretty lool^ of tlie older system for the advantage of speed 
and they reduced the thousands of diiferent images to a short 
and handy alphabet of twenty-two letters. 

In due course of time, this alphabet travelled across the 
-^gean Sea and entered Greece, The Greeks added a few 
letters of their own and carried the improved system to Italy, 
The Romans modified the figures somewhat and in turn taught 
them to the wild barbarians of western Europe, Those wild 
barbarians were our own ancestors, and that is the reason why 
this book is written in characters that are of Phcenician origin 
and not in the hieroglyphics of the Egyptians or in the nail- 
script of the Sumerians. 
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THE INDO-EUROPEAN PERSIANS CONQUER 
THE SEMITIC AND THE EGYPTIAN 
WORLD 

The world of Egypt and Babylon and Assyria and Phoe¬ 
nicia had existed almost thirty centuries and the venerable 
races of the Fertile Valley were getting old and tired. Their 
doom ivas sealed when a new and more energetic race appeared 
upon the horizon. Wc call this race the Indo-European race, 
because it conquered not only Europe hut also made itself the 
ruling class in the country which is now known as British India, 
These Indo-Europeans were white men like the Semites 
but they spoke a different language which is regarded as the 
common ancestor of all European tongues with the exception 
of Hungarian and Finnish and the Basque dialects of North¬ 
ern Spain. They are also known as “ Aryans," from the 
Sanskrit word arya, meaning ' noble,' 

When we first hear of them, they had been Living along the 
shores of the Caspian Sea for many centuries. But one day 
they had packed their tents and they had wandered forth in 
search of a new home. Some of them had. moved into the 
mountains of Central Asia and for many centuries they had 
lived among the peaks which surround the plateau of Iran. 
Others had followed the setting sun and they had taken 
possession of the plains of Europe as I shall tell you when I 
give you the story of Greece and Rome, 
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For the moment we must follow the Aryans. Under the 
leadership of Zarathustra (or Zoroaster) who was their great 
teacher many of them had left their mountain homes to follow 
the swiftly flowing Indus river on its way to the sea. 

Others had preferred to stay among the bills of western 
Asia and there they had founded the half-independent com¬ 
munities of the Medes and the Persians, bvo peoples whose 
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names we have copied from the old Greek history-books. In 
the seventh century before the birth of Christ, the iledes had 
established a kingdom of tlieir uvvn called Media, but this 
perished w’hen Cj'tus, the chief of a clan known as the Anshan, 
made himself king of all the Persian tribes and started upon 
a career of conquest which soon uuuJe him and his children the 
undisputed masters of the whole of western Asia and of Egypt. 

Indeed, with such energy did tliese Indo-European Persians 
push their triumphant campaigns in the w'est that they soon 
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found themselves in serious difficulties with certain other Indo- 
Kuropean tribes which centuries before had moved into Surope 
juid had taken possession of the Greek peninsula and the islands 
of the j^gcan Sea. 

These difficiilties led to the three famous wars between 
Greece and Persia during which King Darius and King 
Xerxes of Persia invaded the northern part of the peninsula. 
They ravaged the lands of the Greeks and tried very hard to 
get a foothold upon the European continent. 

But in this they did not succeed. The navy of Afliens 
proved unconquerable. By cutting off the lines of supplies 
of the Persian armies, the Greek sailors invariably fotc^ the 
Asiatic invaders to return to their base. 

It was the first encounter between Asia, the ancient 
teacher, and Europe, the young and eager pupil. A great 
many of the other chapters of this book will tell you how the 
struggle between east and west has continued until this very 
day. 


THE iEGEAN SEA 

I 


THE PEOPLE OF THE iEGEAN SEA CARRIED 
THE CIVILISATION OF OLD ASIA INTO 
THE WILDERNESS OF EUROPE 

Wf£EX Heinrich Schlie- 
mann was a little bov his 
father told him the story of 
Troy. He liked that story 
better than anj'thinff else he 
had ever beard and he made 
up his mind, that as soon as he 
was big'enough to leave home, 
he would travel to Greece and 
“find Troy.” That he was the 
sou of a poor country parson 
in a Mecklenburg village did 
not bother him. He knew 
that he would need money but 
he decided to gather a fortune first and do the digging after¬ 
wards. As a matter of fact, he managed to get a large fortune 
within a very short tune, and as soon as he had enough money to 
equip an eicpedition, he went to the northwest comer of Asia 
Minor, where he supposed that Troy had been situated. 

In that particular nook of old Asia Minor, stood a high 
mound covered with grainfields. According to tradition it had 
been the home of Priamus the king of Troy. Schtiemann, 
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fiCHl.IEMANX DIGS FOR TROY 


whose enthusiasm was somewhat greater than his knowledge* 
wasted no time in preliminaiy explorations. At once he began 
to dig. Anri he dug with such zeal and such speed that his 
trench went straight through the lieart of the city for which he 
was looking and carried Iiim to the ruins of another buried 
town which was at least a tEiousand years older than the Troy 
of which Homer liad iivritten. Then something very interest" 
ing occurred. If Schliemann hatl found a few polished stone 
hammers and perliaps a few pieces of crmle pottery, no one 
would have been surprised. Instead of discovering such ob¬ 
jects, which people had generally associuter] with the prehis¬ 
toric men who had lived in tiiese regions before the coming of 
the Greeks, Schliemann found beautiful statuettes and very 
costly jewellery and ornamented vases t>f a pattern that was 
tmknown to the Greeks. He ventured the suggestion 
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fully ten centuries before the grent Trojan war, the coast of 
the .^Igean had been inhabited by a mysterious race of men 
who in many ways had been the superiors of the wild Greek 
tribes who had invaded their country and had destroyed their 
civilisation or absorbed it until it had lost all trace of origi¬ 
nality. And this proved to be the case. In the late seventies of 


mycen^ in abgohs 


the last century, Sebliemann visited die ruins of Mycena?, ruins 
which were so old that Roman guide-books marvelled at their 
antiquity. There again, beneath the flat slabs of stone of a 
small round enclosiu^, Schlieraaim stumbled upon a wonderful 
treasure-trove, which had been left behind by those mysterious 
people who had covered the Greek coast with their cities and 
who had built walls, so big and so heavy and so strong, that 
the Greeks called them the work of the Titans, those god-like 
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giants who in very olden days had used to play hall with 
mountain peaks. 

A very careful study of these many relics has done away 
with some of the romantic features of the story. The makers 
of these early works of art and the builders of these strong 
fortresses were no sorcerers, hut simple sailors and traders. 
They liad lived in Crete, and on the many small islands of the 



THE .ECEAN SEA 


iEge-m Sea. They liad been hardy mariners and they had 
turned the iEgean into a centre of tomnieree for the exchange 
of goods between the highly civilised east and the slowly de¬ 
veloping wilderness of the European mainland. 

For more than a tliousand years they had maintained an 
island empire which had developed a very high form of art. 
Indeed their most important city, Cnossus, on northern 
coast of Crete, had been entirely modem in its insistence upon 
hygiene and comfort. The palace had been properly drained 
and the houses had been provided with stoves and the Cnossians 
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had been the first people to make a daily use of the hitherto 
unknown bathtub. Tlie palace of their King had been famous 
for its winding staircases and its large banqueting hall. The 
cellars underneath this palace, where the wine and the grain 
and the olive-oil were stored, had been so vast and bad so 
greatly impressed the first Greek visitors, that they had given 
rise to the story of the “labyrinth," the name which we ^ve 
to a structure with so many complicated passages that it is 
almost impossible to find our way out, once the front door has 
closed upon our friglitened selves. 

But what finally became of this great i®gean Empire and 
what caused its sudden downfall, that 1 can not tell. 

The Cretans were familiar ivith tlie art of writing, but no 
one has yet been able to decipher their inscriptions. Their 
history therefore is unknown to us. We Iiave to reconstruct 
the record of their adventures from the ruins which the 
iBgeans have left behind. These ruins make it clear that the 
iBgcan world was suddenly conquered by a less civilised race 
which had recently come from the plains of northern Europe. 
Unless we are very much mistaken, the savages who were 
responsible for the destruction of the Cretan and the ^gean 
civilisation were none other tlian certain tribes of wandering 
shepherds who had just taken possession of the rocky penin¬ 
sula between the Adriatic and the .^gean seas and w'ho are 
known to us as Greeks. 


THE GREEKS 


3IEAN1VIIILE THE INDO-EUHOPEAN TRIBE 
OF THE HELLENES WAS TAKING 
POSSESSION OF GREECE 

The Pyramids were a thousand years old and were begin¬ 
ning to show the first signs of decay, and Hammurabi, the 
wise king of Babylon, bad been dead and buried several cen^ 
turies, when a small tribe of shepherds left their homes along 
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THE ACH^JVJJS TAKE AX .tlGEAN CUT 


the bants of the River Danube and wandered southward in 
search of fresh pastures. They called themselves Hellenes, 
after Hellen, the son of Deucalion and Pyrrha. According 
to the old myths these were the only two human beings who 
had escaped the great dood, which countless years before had 
destroyed all the people of the world, when they had grown 
so wicked that they disgusted Zeus, the mighty God, who lived 
on Moimt Olympus. 

Of these early Hellenes we know nothing. Thucydides, 
the historian of the fall of Athens, describing his earliest an¬ 
cestors, said that they “did not amount to very much," and 
this was probably true. They were very ill-maimered. They 
lived like pigs and threw the bodies of their enemies to the wild 
dogs who guarded their sheep. They had very little respect 
for other people’s rights, and they killed the natives of the 
Greek peninsula (who were called the Pelasglans) and stole 
their farms and took their cattle and made their wives and 
daughters slaves and aang endless songs praising the courage 
of the clan of the Achieans, who had led the Hellenic advance- 
guard into the mountains of Thessaly and the Peloponnesus. 
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THE STOKY OF MANKIND 

But here and there, on the tops of high rocks, they saw 
the castles of the iEgeans and those they did not attack for 
they feared the metal swords and the spears of the -^gean 
solders and knew that they could not hope to defeat them with 
their clumsy stone axes. 

For nuiny centuries they continued to wander from rallej'' 
to Falley and from mountain side to mountain side. Then the 
whole of the land had been occupied and the migration had 
come to an end. 

That moment was the beginning of Greek civilisation. The 
Greek farmer, living within sight of the iEgcan colonies, 
was finally driven by curiosity to visit his Imughty neighbours. 
He discovered that he could leam many useful things from 
the men wdio dwelt behind the high stone walls of Myoenic and 
Tiryns. 

He was a clever pupil. Within a short time he mastered 
the art of handling those strange iron weapons which the 
.®geans had brought from Babylon and from Thebes. He 
came to understand the mysteries of navigation. He began 
to build little boats for his own use. 

And when he bad learned everj-^thing the .lEgeans could 
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THE GREEKS 

tea^ch him he turned upon his teachers and drove them back 
to their isJands, Soon afteru'ards he venttired forth upon the 
sea and conquered all the cities of the iEgean. FinaUy in the 
fifteenth century before our era he plundered and ravaged 
Cnossus and ten centuries after their first appearance upon 
the scene the Hellenes were the undisputed ^ers of Greece, 
of the -®gean and of the coastal regions of Asia Slinor. T wy, 
the last great commercial stronghold of the older civilisation, 
was destroyed In the eleventh century B.c. lituropean history 
was to begin in all seriousness. 


THE GREEK CITIES 


THE GREEK CITIES THAT WERE REAELY 

STATES 

We modem people love the sound of the word “big/* 'We 
pride ourselves upon the fact that we belong to the “biggest’* 
empire in the world and possess the “biggest” navy and grow* 
the “biggest” oranges and pobitocs, and wc love to live in 
cities of “ millions ” of inhabitants and when we are dead we 
are buried in the "biggest cemetery.” 

A citizen of ancient Greece, could he have heard us talk, 
would not have known what we meant, “Moderation in all 
things” was the ideal of his life and mere bulk did not impress 
him at all. And this love of moderation was not merely a 
hollow phrase used upon spedol occasions: it influenced the 
life of the Greeks from the day of tlieir birth to the hour of 
their death. It was part of their literature and it made them 
build small but perfect temples. It found expression in the 
clothes which the men wore and in the rings and the bracelets 
of their wives. It followed the crowds that went to the thea¬ 
tre and made them hoot down any playwright who dared to 
sin against the iron law of good taste or good sense. 

The Greeks even insisted upon this quality in their poli¬ 
ticians and in thdr most popular athletes. When a powerful 
runner came to Sparta and boasted that he could stand longer 
on one foot than any other man in Hellas the people drove him 
from Uie dty because he prided himself upon an accomplish- 
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ment at which he could be beaten by any common goose. 

“That is all very well," you wlU say, “and no doubt it is a 
great virtue to care so much for moderation and perfection, 
but why should the Greeks have been the only people to de¬ 
velop this quality in olden times?” For an answer I shall 
point to the way in which the Greeks lived. 

The people of Egypt or Mesopotamia bad been the “sub¬ 
jects” of a mysterious Supreme Ruler who lived miles and 



MOUNT OLYMPUS WHERE THE GODS LIVED 


miles away in a dark palace and who was rarely seep by the 
masses of the population. The Greeks on the other hand, 
were “free citizens" of a hundred independent little “cities” 
the largest of which counted fewer inhabitants than a large 
modem village. When a peasant who lived in Ur said that he 
was a Babylonian he meant that he was one of millions of 
other people who paid tribute to the king who at that particular 
moment happened to he master of western Asia. But when 
a Greek said proudly that he was on Athenian or a Theban 
he spoke of a smalt town, wtiich was both his home and his 
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countrj' and which recognised no master but the will of the 
people in the market-place. 

To the Greek, bis fatherland ^vas the place "where he was 
bom: where he had sfjent his earliest years playing amidst 
the forbidden rocks of the Acropolis; where he had grown into 
manhood with a thousand other boys and girls, whose nick* 
names were as familiar to him as those of your own schoolmates. 
His Fatherland w'os the holy soil where the ashes of his father 
and mother lay buried. It was the small house within the high 
city-walls W’here his wife and children lived in safety. It was 
a complete world which covered no more than four or five 
acres of rock}’ land Don’t you see how’ these surroundings 
must have influenced a man in everything he did and said and 
thought? The people of Babylon and Assyria and Kgypt 
had been part of a vast mob. They had been lost in tlie multi¬ 
tude. The Greet on the other hand had never lost touch w-ith 
his immediate surroundings. He never ceased to be part of a 
little tow'n where every’body knew every one else. He felt 
that his intelligent neighbours were watching liiin. Whatever 
he did, whether be wrote plays or made statues out of marble 
or composed songs, he rememberecl that his efforts were going 
to be judged by all the free-born citizens of his honie-towm who 
knew about such things. This knowledge forced him to strive 
after perfection, and perfection, as he had been taught from 
childhood, was not possible without moderation. 

In this hard school, the Greeks learned to excel in many 
things. They created new furim of government and new forms 
of literature and new ideals in art which we have never been 
able to surpass. They performed these miracles in little vil¬ 
lages that covered less ground than four or five modem city 
squores- 

And look, what finally hajipcned! 

In the fourth century before our era, Alexander of Mace¬ 
donia conquered the world. As soon as he had done w’ith 
fighting, Alexander decided that he must bestow the benefits 
of the true Greek genius upon all mankind. He took it away 
from the little cities and the little villages and tried to mn ke 
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it blossom and bear fruit amidst the vast royal residences of 
his newly acquired Empire. But the Greeks, removed from 
the familiar sight of their own temples, removed from the well- 
known sounds and smells of their own crooked streets, at once 
lost the cheerful joy and the mair'ellous sense of moderation 
which bad inspired the work of their hands and brains while 
they laboured for the glory of their old city-states. They be¬ 
came cheap artisans, content with second-rate work. The day 
the little city-states of old Hellas lost their independence and 
were forced to become part of a big naticm, the old Greek spirit 
died. And it has been dead ever since. 


GREEK* SELF-GOVERNMENT 


THE GREEKS WERE THE FIRST PEOPLE TO 
TRY THE DIFFICULT EXPERIMENT OF 
SELF-GOVERNMENT 

Ix the beginniDg, all the Gieeks bad been equally rich and 
equally poor. Every man had owned a certain number of 
cows and sheep. His mud-hut bad been his castle. He bad 
been free to conic and go as lie wished. Whenever it was nec¬ 
essary to discuss matters of public importance, aU the citizens 
had gathered in the market-place. One of the older men of the 
village was elected chairman and it was his duty to see that 
everybody had a chance to express his idews. In case of war, 
a particularly energetic and self-confident villager was chosen 
comniatider-iu-chief, but the same people who had voluntarily 
given this man the right to be their leader, claimed an equ^ 
right to deprive him of his job, once the danger had been 
averted. 

But gradually the village had grown into a city. Some 
people had worked hard and others had been lazy. A few 
had been unlucky and still others had been just plain dishon¬ 
est in dealing with their neighbours and had gathered wealth. 
As a result, the city fio longer consisted of a number of men 
who were equally wcU-oflf. On the contrary it was inhabited 
by a small class of very rich people and a large class of very 
poor ones. 

There had been another change. The old conunander- m- 
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chief who had been willingly recognised as "headman” or 
“King" because he knew how to lead his men to victory, had 
disappeared from the scene. His place had been taken by the 
nobles—a class of rich people who during the course of time 
had got hold of an undue share of the farms and estates. 
These nobles enjoyed many advantages over the common 
crowd of freemen* They were able to buy the best weapons 
which were to be found on the market of the eastern hlediter* 
ranean. They had much spare time in which they could prao 



A GRESK CITY-STATE 


tise the art of fighting. They lived in strongly built houses 
and they could hire soldiers to fight for them. They were con¬ 
stantly quarrelling among each other to decide who should 
rule the city. The victorious nobleman then assumed a sort of 
Kingship over all his neighbours and governed the town until 
he in turn was killed or driven away by still another ambitious 
nobleman. 

Such a King, by the grace of his soldiers, was called a 
“Tyrant” and during the seventh and sixth centuries before 
our era evciy Greek city was for a time ruled by such Tyrants, 
many of whom, by the way, happened to be exceedingly capa- 
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Lie men. But m tbc long mn, this state of affairs became un¬ 
bearable. Then attempts were made to bring about reforms 
and out of tliese reforms grew the first democratic government 
of which the world has a record. 

It was early in the seventh century that the people of 
Athens decided to do some houseeleatiing and give the large 
number of freemen once more a voice in the government as 
they were supposed to have bad in the days of their Achaan 
ancestors. They asked a man by the name of Draco to pro¬ 
vide them with a set of laws that would protect tlie poor against 
the aggressions of the rich. Draco set to wort. Unfortu¬ 
nately he was a professional lawyer and very much out of touch 
with ordinary life. In his eyes a crime was a crime and when 
he had finished bis code, the people of Athens discovered that 
these Draconian laws were so severe that they could not pos¬ 
sibly be put into effect. There would not have been rope 
enough to hang all the criminals under their new system of 
jurisprudence which made the stealing of an apple a capital 
offence. 

The Athenians looked about for a more humane reformer. 
At last they found some one who could do that sort of thing 
better than anybody else. His name was Solon. He belonged 
to a noble family and he had travelled all over the world and 
had studied the forms of government of many other countries. 
After a careful study of the subject, Solon gave Aihetis a set 
of laws which bore testimony to that wonderful principle of 
moderation which was part of the Greek character. He tried 
to improve the condition of the peasant without however de¬ 
stroying the prosperity of the nobles who were {or rather wlvo 
could be) of such great service to the state as soldiers. To pro¬ 
tect the poorer classes against abuse on the part of the judges 
(who were always elected from the class of the nobles because 
they received no salary) Solon made a provision whereby a 
citizen with a grievance bad the right to state his case before 
a jury of thirty of his fellow Atlienians. 

Most important of all, Solon forced the average freeman 
to take a direct and personal interest in the affairs of the city. 
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No longer oouJd he stay at hoDie and say ^‘ob, I am too busy 
today” or “it is roinmg and 1 had better stay indoors.” He 
was expected to do his share; to be at the meeting of the town 
council; and carry part of the responsibility for the safety and 
the prosperity of the state. 

TJiis government by the “demos,” the people, was often far 
from successful. There was too much idle talk. There were 
too many hateful and spiteful scenes between rivals for official 
honour. But it tatight the Greek people to be independent 
and to rely upon themselves for their salvation and that was a 
very good thing. 
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people fiiboiit whom you have read in the pages of “Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin ” It is true that the position of those slaves w ho 
tilled tlie fields was a very unpleasant one, but the a'V'erage 
freeman who bad come down in the world and who had been 
obliged to hire himself out as a farm hand led just as miser¬ 
able a life. In the cities^ furthermore, many of the slaves were 
more prosperous than the poorer classes of the freemen. For 
the Greeks, who loved moderation in all things, did not like to 
treat their slaves after the fashion which afterward was so 
common in Rome, where a slave had as few rights as an engine 
in a modern factory and could be thrown to the wild animals 
upon the smallest pretext. 

The Cireeks accepted slavery as a necessary inrtilution, 
without which no city could possibly become the home of a truly 
civilised people. 

The slaves also took care of those tasks which nowadays are 
performed by the business men and the professional men. As 
for those household duties which take up so much of the time 
of your mother and which worry your father when he conics 
home from his office, the Greeks, wlio understood the value of 
leisure, had reduced such duties to the smallest possible mini¬ 
mum by living amidst surroundings of extreme simplicity. 

To begin with, their lionies were veiy plain. Even the rich 
nobles spent their lives in a sort of adobe hani, which Lacked 
all the comforts whicli a modern workman expects as his natu¬ 
ral right. A Greek home consisted of four w-alls and a roof. 
There was a door which led into the street but there were no 
windows. The kitchen, the living rooms and the sleeping quar¬ 
ters were built around uti open courtyard in which there was a 
smalt fountain, or a statue and a few plants to make it look 
briglit. Within this ooiirtyard the family lived when it did not 
rain or when it w*as not too cold. In one corner of the yard the 
cook (who w'as a slave) prepared the meal and In another 
corner, the teacher (who was also a slave) taught the children 
the alpha beta ganuna and the tables of muitiplication and in 
Still another comer the lady of the house, who rarely left her 
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domain (since it was not considered good form tor a mawtied 
woman to be seen on the street too often) was repairing her 
husband's coat with her seamstresses (who were slaves,) and 
in the tittle office, just Inside the door, the master was inspect* 
ing the accounts which the overseer of hia farm (who was a, 
slave) had just brought to him . 

When dinner was ready the family came together but the 
meal was a very simple one and did not take much time. The 
Greeks seem to have regarded eating as an unavoidable evil 
and not a pastime, which bilk many drearj’' hours and eventu¬ 
ally kills many dreary people. They lived on bread and on 
wine, with a little meat and some green vegetables. They 
drank water only when nothing else was available because 
they did not think it very liealthy. They loved to call on each 
other for dinner, but our idea of a festive meal, where every¬ 
body Is supposed to eat much more than is good for him, would 
have disgusted them. They came together at the table for 
tile purpose of a good talk and a good glass of wine and water, 
but as they were moderate people they despised those who 
drank too much. 

The same simplicity which prevailed in the dining room 
also dominated their choice of clothes. They liked to be clean 
and ivell groomed, to have their hair and beards neatly cut, 
to feel their bodies strong wdth the exercise and the sw'imming 
of the gymnasium, but they never followed the Asiatic fashion 
which prescribed loud colours and strange patterns. They 
wore long white cloaks and they managed to look as smart as 
a modern Italian officer in his long blue cape. 

They loved to see their wives wear ornaments but they 
thought it very vulgar to display their wealth (or tlieir wives.) 
in public and w'henever the women left their home they were a.'* 
Inccmspicuous as possible. 

In short, the story of Greek life is a story not only of mod¬ 
eration but also of simplicity^ “Tilings,” chairs and tables and 
books and houses and carriages, are apt to take up a great 
deal of their owner's time. In the end they invariably make 
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Tiim their slave aod his hours are spent looking after their 
wants, keeping them polished and brushed and paintedL The 
Greeks, before eveiything else, wanted to be “free,” both in 
mind and in body. That they might maintain their liberty, and 
be truly free in spirit, they reduced their daily needs to the 
lowest possible point. 


THE GREEK THEATRE 


THE ORIGINS OF THE THEATRE, THE FIRST 
FORM OF PUBLIC AAIUSEMENT 

At a very early stage of their history the Greeks had be¬ 
gun to collect the poems, which had been written in hotiour of 
their brave ancestors who had driven the Peksgians out of 
Hellas and had destroyed the power of Troy. These poems were 
recited in public and everybody came to listen to them. But 
the theatre, the form of entertainment which has become almost 
a necessary part of our own lives, did not grow out of these 
reciteil heroic tales. It had siich a curious origin that I must 
tell you something about it in a separate chapter. 

The Greeks had always been fond of parade. Ever}' 
year they held solemn processions in honour of Dionysos the 
God of the w^ne. As everybody in Greece drank wine (the 
Greeks thought water only useful for the purpose of swimming 
and sailing) this particular Divinity was very popular, as you 
will readily imagine. 

And because the Wine-God was supposed to live in the 
vineyards, amidst a merry mob of Satyrs (strange creatures 
who*were half man and half goat), the crowd that joined the 
procession used to wear goat-skins and to hec-haw like real 
hilly-goats. The Greek word for goat is “tragos” and the 
Greek word for singer is "oidos.” T^e singer who meh-mebed 
Like a goat therefore was called a “tragos-oidos” or goat singer, 
and it is this strange name which developed into the modem 
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word. “Tragedy,*' which meaiu> in the theatrical sense a piece 
with an unliappy ending, just as Comedy (which really means 
the singing of something "comos** or gay) is the name given 
to a play w'hich ends happily. 

But how, you will ask, did this noisy choms of masquer¬ 
aders, stamping around like w'ild goats, ever develop into the 
noble tragedies w*hich have filled the theatres of the world for 
almost two thousand years ? 

The connecting link between the goat-singer and Hamlet is 
really very simple as I shall show you in a moment. 

The singing chorus was vety amusing in the hegiiuiing and 
attracted large erow'ds of spectators who stood along the side 
of the road and laughed. But soon this business of hee-hawing 
grew tiresome and the Greeks tliought dullness an evil only 
comparable to ugliness or sickness. They asked for some¬ 
thing more entertaining. Then an inventive young poet from 
the village of Icaria in Attica hit upon a new idea which proved 
a tremendous success. He made one of the members of the 
goat-ehorus step forward and engage in conversation with the 
leader of the musicians w'ho marched at the head of the parade 
plapng upon their pipes of Pan. This individual was al- 
low^ed to step out of line. He waved his arms and gesticulated 
while he spoke (that is to say he “acted” while the others merely 
stood by and sang) and he asked a lot of questions, which the 
bandmaster answered according to the roll of papyrus upon 
which the poet had written down these answers before the 
show began. 

This rough and ready conversation.^—^the dialogue—^which 
told the story of Dionysos or one of the other Gods, became 
at once popular with the crowd. Henceforth every Diony¬ 
sian procession had an “acted scene” and very soon the “acting” 
was considered more Important than the procession and the 
meh-mehing. 

iEschylus, the most successful of all “tragedians” who wrote 
no less than eighty plays during lus long life (from 536 to 455) 
made a bold step forward when he introduced two “actors** 
instead of one, A generation later Sophocles increased the 
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number of actors to three. When Euripides began to write 
his terrible tragedies in the middle of the fifth century, B.C., 
he was allowed as many actors os he liked and when Aristo¬ 
phanes wrote those famous comedies in which he poked fun at 
everybody and everything, including the Gods of Mount Olym¬ 
pus, the chorus had been reduced to the role of mere by¬ 
standers who were lined up behind the principal performers 
and who sang “thb is a terrible world’' wtiile the hero in the 
foreground committed a cricne against the will of tlie Gods. 

This new form of dramatic entertainment demanded a 
proper setting, and soon every Greek city owned a tlrcatre, cut 
out of the rock of a nearby liill. The spectators sat upon 
wooden benches and faced a wide circle (our present orches¬ 
tra stalls where you sit to .see tlie play or tlie opera). Upon 
this half-circle, which w’as the stage, the actors and tlie chorus 

took their stand Heliind them there was a tent wliere thev 

*> 

made up with large clay masks wluch hid their faces and which 
showed the spectators whether the actors were supposed to l>e 
liappy and smiling or unhappy and weeping. The Greek word 
for tent is “skene” and tliat is the reason why we talk of the 
scenery " of the stage. 

When once the tragedy hod become part of Greek life, the 
people took it “very seriously and never went to the tlicatre to 
give their minds a vacation. A new play became as impor¬ 
tant an event as on election and a successful plaj'wright was 
received with greater honours than tliose bestowed upon a gerv 
era] who had just returned from a famous victory. 


THE PERSIAN WARS 


HOW THE GREEKS DEFENDED EUROPE 
AGAINST ASIATIC INVASION AND DROVE 
THE PERSIANS BACK ACROSS THE ^GEAN 
SEA 

The Greeks had learned the art of trading from the 
iEgeans who had been the pupils of the Phoemcians. They 
had founded colonies after the Phoenician pattern. They had 
even improved upon the Phoenician methods by a more generd 
use of money in dealing with foreign customers. In the sixth 
century before our era they had established themselves nrmly 
along the coast of Asia Jlinor and they were taking away 
trade from the Phoenicians at a fast rate. This the Ph®ni- 
cians of course did not like but they were not strong enough to 
risk a war with their Greek competitors. They sat and waited 
nor did they wait in vain. . .i 

In a former chapter, I have told you how a humble tribe 
of Persian shepherds had suddenly gone upon the warpath and 
had conquered the greater part of western Asia. The Per¬ 
sians were too civilised to plunder their new subjects. They 
contented themselves with a yearly tribute. When they 
reached the coast of Asia Minor they insisted that the Greek 
colonies of Lydia recognize the Persian Kings as their over- 
Lords and pay them a stipulated tax. The Greek colonies 
objected. The Persians insisted. Then the Greek colonies 
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appealed to the home^country and the stage was set for a 
quarrel. 

For if the truth be told, the Persian Kings regarded the 
Greek city-states as verj' dangerous political institutions and 
had examples for all other people who were supposed to be the 
patient slaves of the mighty Persian Kings. 

Of course, the Greeks enjoyed a certain degree of safety be¬ 
cause their country lay hidden beyond the deep waters of the 



TllR PRRSIAN FLEET IS DESTROYED NEAR MOUNT ATIiOS 


iKgean. Hut here their old enemies^ the Phoenicians, stepped 
forward with offers of help and advice to the Persians, If the 
Persian King w'ould provide the soldiers, the Phcenieians would 
guarantee to deliver the necessary ships to carry them to 
Europe, It was the j’ear 492 before the birth of Christ, and 
Asia made ready to destroy the rising power of Europe, 

As a final warning the King of Persia sent messengers 
to the Greeks asking for “earth and water” as a token of their 
submission. The Greeks promptly threw the messengers into 
the nearest well where they would find both “earth and water” 
in large abundauce and thereafter of course peace was im¬ 
possible. 
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But the Gods of High Olympus watched over their chil¬ 
dren and when the Fhoenictan ileet carrying the Persimi troops 
was near Jlount Athos, the Storm-God blew his cheeks until 
he almost burst the veins of his brow, and the fleet was de¬ 
stroyed by a terrible hurricane and the Persians were all 
drowned. 

Two years later more Persians came. This time they 
sailed across the iEgean Sea and landed near the village of 



THU BATTLE OF UAHATUON 


3IarathoD. As soon as tlie Athenians heard this they sent 
their army of ten thousand men to guard the hills that sur¬ 
rounded the JMaratiionian plain. At the same time they des¬ 
patched a fast runner to Sparta to ask for help. But Sparta 
was envious of the fame of Atliens and refused to come to her 
assistance. The other Greek cities followed Iier example with 
the exception of tiny Piataea which sent a thousand men. On 
the twelfth of September of the year 490, Aliltiades, the Athen¬ 
ian commander, threw this little army against the hordes of the 
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Persians. The Greeks broke through the Persian barrage of 
arrows and their spears caused terrible havoc among the disor* 
g^nlsed Asiatic troops who had never been called upcoi to re* 
sist such an enemy. 

That night the people of Athens watched the sky grow 
red with the flames of burning ships. Anxiously they waited 
for news. At last a little cloud of dust appeared upon the 
road that led to the North. It was Pheidippides, the runner. 
He stumbled and gasped for his end was near. Only a few 
days before had he returned from his errand to Sparta, He 
had hastened to join Miltiades, That morning he had taken 
part in the attack and later he had volunteered to carry the 
news of victory to Ms beloved city. The people saw him fall 
and they rushed forward to support him. "“We have won,” 
he whispered and then he died, a glorious death which made him 
envied of all men. 

iVs for the Persians, they tried, after this defeat, to land 
near Athens but they found the coast guarded and disap¬ 
peared, and once more the land of Hellas was at peace. 

Eight years they waited and during this time the Greeks 
were not idle. Tliey knew that a final attack was to be expected 
but they did not agree upon the best way to avert the danger. 
Some people wanted to increase the anny. Others said that 
a strong fleet was necessary for success. The two parties led by 
Aristides (for the army) and Ttiemistocles (the leader of the 
bigger-navy men) fought each other bitterly and nothing was 
done until Aristides was exiled. Then Themistocles had his 
chance and he built all the ships he could and turned the Piricus 
into a strong naval base. 

In the year 481 B.c. a tremendous Persian army appeared 
in Thessaly, a province of nortlicm Greece. In this hour of 
tlanger all looked to Sparta, the bravest military state in 
Greece, to lead them. Some of the states would not lend 
their aid to the common cause through jealousy, but the states 
that agreed to stand together, after anxious consultations as 
to the most efleetivc place to give battle, decided to defend 
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Thormopylset a niomitamous dia- 
trict leading from Thessaly into 
the Southern provinces. 

Leonidas, the King of Sparta, 
commanded the Greek army, 
some six thousand strong. It 
was an ahsurdJy small force, but 
the Greeks intended to send 
reinforcements before the arrival 
of Xerxes. The Persians, how¬ 
ever, arrived sooner than was 
expected, and the tiny Greek 
army was faced with annihila¬ 
tion, Some of the Greeks wanted 
to retreat, but Leonidaa said; 
“Retreat if you wish to, but as 
for me and my Spartans, we 
have been sent to hold the pass, and here we will remain,” 
Then ensued a fight which will he remembered while the 
world lasts. For two days it raged, until on the evening of 
the second day a traitor by the name of Ephialtes, who knew 
the little byways of Malis, guided a foroe of Persians through 




THE BATTLE OF THERMOPYI,AE 
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the hills and made it possible for them to attack Leonidas in 
the rear. 

The position of the Greeks was now' desperate. I^eooidaa 
dismissed all his allies save four hundred Thebans and seven 
hundred Thespians, and with his three hundred Spartana pre¬ 
pared to die. He knew that his small force must eventually 
be overwhelmed, and SO, casting all prudence asides he saUied 



TM£ PERSIANS BURN ATHENS 


out from the oarrow'er part of the pass and fell upon the 
oncoming host. When night came Leonidas and his faithful 
soldiers lay dead under the corpses of their enemies. 

The pass had been lost and the greater part of Greece 
fell into the bands of the Persians. They marched upon 
Athens, threw the garrison from the rocks of the Acropolis and 
burned the city. The people fled to the island of Salamis. .^Ul 
seemed lost. But on the SOth of September of the year 480 
Tliemistocles forced the Persian fleet to give battle within the 
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narrow straits which separated tlie island of Salamis from the 
mainland and within a few hours he destroyed three qiiarters 
of the Persian ships. 

In this way the victory of Thermopylae came to naught. 
Xerxes was forced to retire. The next year, so he decreed, 
would bring a final decision. He took his troops to Thessaly 
and there he waited for spring. 

But this time the Spartans understood the seriousness of 
the hour. They left the safe shelter of the wall which they had 
built across the isthmus of Corinth and under the leadership 
of Pausanias they marched against Mardonius the Persian 
general. The united Greeks (some one hundred thousand men 
from a do^en different cities) attacked the three hundred thou¬ 
sand men of the enemy near Plataea. Ones more the heavy 
Greek infantry broke through the Persian barrage of arrows. 
The Persians were defeated, as they had been at Marathon, and 
this time they left for good. By a strange coincidence, the 
same day that the Greek armies won their victory near Plataea, 
the Athenian ships destroyed the enemy’s fleet near Cape ily* 
calc in Asia Minor. 

Thus did the first encounter between Asia and Europe end. 
Athens had covered herself with glory and Sparta had fought 
bravely and well. If these two cities had been able to come to 
an agreement, if they had been willing to forget their little 
jealousies, they might have become the leaders of a strong and 
united Hellas. 

But alas, they allowed the hour of victory and enthusiasni 
to slip by, and the same oppurtunit}' never returned. 


ATHENS SPARTA 


HOW ATHENS AND SPARTA FOUGHT A LONG 
AND DISASTROUS WAR FOR THE LEADER¬ 
SHIP OF GREECE 

Athens and Sparta were botli Greek cities and their people 
spoke a common language. In eTer>* otlier respect they were 
differem. Athens rose high from the plain. It was a city 
exposed to the fresh breezes from the sea, willing to look at 
the world w*itb die eyes of a happy child. Sparta, on the other 
band, was built at the bottom of a Jeep TaUey, and used tlie 
surrounding mountains as a barrier against foreign thought. 
^Vthens was a city of busy trade. Sparta was an armed camp 
where people were soldiers for the sake of being soldiers. The 
people of Athens loved to sit in the sun and discuss poetry or 
listen to the wise words of a philosopher. The Spartans, on the 
other hand, never wrote a single line that was considered litera¬ 
ture, but they knew how to fight, they liked to fight, and they 
sacrificed all human emotions to their ideal of military pre¬ 
paredness. 

No wonder that these sombre Spartans viewed the success 
of Athens with malicious hate. The energy which the defence of 
the common home had developed in Athens was now used for 
purposes of a more peaceful nature. The Acropolis was re¬ 
built and was made into a marble slirine to the Goddess Athena. 
Pericles, the leader of the Athenian democracy, sent far and 
wide to find famous sculptors and painters and scientists to 
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make the city more beautiful and the youngs Athenians more 
worthy of their home. At tlie same time he kept a watchful 
eye on Sparta and built high walls which connected Athens 
with the sea and made her the strongest fortress of that day. 

An insignificant quarrel between two little Greek cities led 
to the final conflict For thirty years the war between Athens 
and Sparta continued. It ended in a terrible disaster for 
Athens. 

During tlie third year of the war the plague had entered 
the city. jVIore than half of the people and Pericles, the great 
leader, had been killed. The plague vi as followed by a period 
of bad and untrustworthy leadership. A brilb'ant young fel¬ 
low by the name of Alcibisidcs had gained the favour of the 
popular assembly. lie suggested a raid upon tJie S{>artan 
colony of Sj'racuse in Sicily. An expedition was equipped and 
everj'thing w'as ready. But Aleibiades got mixed up In a street 
brawl and was forced to flee. The general who succeeded him 
was a bungler. First he lost his ships and then he lost his 
army, and the few sundving j\.tlienians were throw’n into the 
stone-quarries of Syracuse, where they died from hunger and 
thirst. 

The expedition had kUlcd all the young men of Athens. 
The city was doomed. After a long siege the town surrendered 
in April of the year 404. The high W'ails were deiiiulislied. 
The navy was taken away by tlie Spartans, Athens ceased to 
exist as the centre of the great colonial empire which it had 
conquered during the days of its prosperity. But that w'on- 
derful desire to learn and to know and to investigate which 
had distinguished )icr free citizens during the days of great¬ 
ness and prosperity did not perish with the walls and the 
ships. It continued to live. It became even more brilliant. 

jVthens no longer shaped the destinies of the land of Greece. 
But now, as the home of the first great university the citj^ be¬ 
gan to influence the minds of intelligent people far beyond 
the narrow frontiers of Hellas. 


ALEXANDER THE GREAT 


ALEXANDER THE AL4CEDONIAN ESTAB¬ 
LISHES A GREEK WORLD-EMPIRE, AND 
WHAT BECAME OF THIS HIGH AMBITION 

When the Achsans had left their homes along- the hanks of 
the Danube to look for pastures ne^v, they )iad spent some 
time among the mountams of Macedonia. Ever since, the 
Greeks had maintained certain more or less formal relations 
with the people of this northern countr}'. The JMacedontans 
from tlielr side had kept themselves well informed about con¬ 
ditions in Greece. 

Now it happened, just when Sparta and Athens had fin¬ 
ished their disastrous war for tlie leadership of Hellas, that 
hlacedonia was ruled by an extraordinarily clever man by 
the name of Philip. He admired the Greek spirit in letters and 
art but he despised the Greek lack of self-control in political 
affairs. It irritated him to see a perfectly good people waste its 
men and money upon fruitless quarrels. So he settled the 
difficulty by making himself the master of all Greece and then 
he asked bis new subjects to join him on a voyage which he 
meant to pay to Persia in return for the ^dsit which Xerxes 
had paid the Greeks one hundred and fifty years before. 

Unfortunately Philip was murdered before he could start 
upon this well-prepared expedition. The task of avenging the 
destruction of Athens was left to PhiJip's son Alexander, the 
beloved pupil of Aristotle, wisest of all Greek teachers. 
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Alexander bade farewell to Europe in the spring of the 
year 384 a.c. Seven years later he reached India. In the 
meantime he had destroyed Phoenicia, the old rival of the Greek 
merchants. He had conquered Egypt and had been worshipped 
by the people of the Nile valley as the son and heir of the 
Pharaohs. He had defeated the last Persian king—he had 
overthrown the Persian empire—he had given orders to re¬ 
build Babylon—he had led his troops into the heart of the 
Himalayan mountains and had made the entire world a Mace¬ 
donian province and dependency. Then he stopped and an¬ 
nounced even more ambitious plans. 

The newly formed Empire must be brought under the influ¬ 
ence of the Greek mind. The people must be taught the Greek 
language — they must live in cities built after a Greek model. 
The Alexandrian soldier now turned school-master. The mili- 
* tary camps of yesterday became the peaceful centres of the 
newly imported Greek civilisation. Higher and higher did the 
flood of Greek manners and Greek customs rise, when sud¬ 
denly Alexander was stricken with a fever and died in the old 
palace of King Hammurabi of Babylon in the year 323. 

Then the waters receded. But they left behind the fertile 
clay of a higher civilisation and Alexander, with all his childish 
ambitions and his silly vanities, had performed a most valuable 
service. His Empire did not long survive him. A number of 
ambitious generals divided the territory among themselves. 
But they too remained faithful to the dream of a great world 
brotherhood of Greek and Asiatic ideas and knowledge. 

They maintained their independence until the Romans 
added western Asia and Egypt to their other domains. The 
strange inheritance of this Hellenistic civilisation (part Greek, 
part Persian, part Egyptian and Babylonian) fell to the 
Roman conquerors. During the following centuries, it got 
such a firm hold upon the Roman world, that we feel its in¬ 
fluence in our own lives this very day. 



THl: OF OU* UlSTOEY IS LAID l-ED-N A UTILK FLA?tEt. lAlSIT lii THE VA2riIA'JE|d 

OF J^E t?NlTEESE ®4 
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A SUMMARY 


A SHORT SUMMARY OF CHAPTERS 1 to 20 

Thus far, from the top of our high tower we have been 
looking eastward. But from this time on, the history of Egypt 
and hlesopotamia is going to grow less interesting and 1 must 
take you to study the western landscape. 

Before we do this, let us stop a moment and make clear to 
ourselves what we have seen. 

First of all I showed you prehistoric man— s. creature very 
simple in his habits and very unattractive in his manners. Z 
told you how he was the most defenceless of the many animals 
that roamed tlirough the early wilderness of the five continents, 
but being possessed of a larger and better brain, he managed to 
hold his own. 

Then came the glaciers and the many centuries of cold 
weather, and life on this planet became so difficult that man was 
obliged to think three times as hard as ever before if he wished 
to survive. Since, however, that “wish to survive** was (and is) 
the mainspring which keeps every living being going fuU tilt to 
the last gasp of its breath, the brain of glacial man was set to 
work in all earnestness. Not only did these hardy people man¬ 
age to exist through the long cold spells which killed many 
ferocious animals, but when the earth became warm and com¬ 
fortable once more, prehistoric man had learned a number of 
things which gave him such great advantages over fiis less in¬ 
telligent neighbours that the danger of extinction (a very serious 
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one dnringthe first half million years of man’s residence upon 
this planet) became a very remote one, 

I told you how these earliest ancestors of ours were slowly 
plodding along when suddenly (and for reasons that are not 
well understood) the people who lived in the valley of the Nile 
rushed ahead and almost over night, created the first centre of 
civilisation. 

Then 1 showed you Mesopotamia, ‘'the land between the 
rivers," which was the second great school of the human race. 
And I made you a map of the little island bridges of the jiEgean 
Sea, which carried the knowledge and tiie science of the old 
east to the young west, where lived the Greeks, 

Next I told you of an Indo-European tribe, called the Hel¬ 
lenes, who thousands of years before had left the heart of 
Asia and wlio liad in the eleventh century before our era pushed 
their way into the rocky peninsula of Greece and who, since 
then, have been known to ns as the Greeks, And I told 
j'ou the story of the little Greek cities that w'ere really states, 
where the civilisation of old Egypt and Asia was transfigured 
(that is a big word, but you can “figure out” what it means) 
into something quite new, something that was much nobler and 
finer than anything that bad gone before. 

MTien you look at the map you will see how by this time 
civilisation has described a scmi-circlc. It begins in Egypt, 
and by way of Mesopotamia and the *Egeaa Islands it moves 
westward until it reaches the European continent. The first 
four thousand years, Egyptians and Babylonians and Phceni- 
cians and a large number of Semitic tribes (please remember 
that the Jews were but one of a large number of Semitic peo¬ 
ples) have carried the torch that was to illuminate the world. 
They now hand it over to the Indo-European Greeks, who be¬ 
come the teachers of another Indo-European tribe, called the 
Romans, But meanwhile the Semites have pushed westward 
along the northern coast of Africa and have made themselves 
the rulers of the western half of the Mediterranean just when 
the eastern half has become a Greek (or Indo-European) pos¬ 
session. 
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This, a$ you shall see in a moment, leads to a terrible con¬ 
flict between the two rival races, and out of their struggle arises 
the rictorious Roman Empire, which is to take this Egj'ptian- 
Mesopotamian-Greek civilisation to the furthermost corners of 
the European continent, where it serves as the foundation upon 
which our modem society is based. 

1 know all this sounds very complicated, but if you gel hold 
of these few principles, the rest of our history will become a 
great deal simpler. The maps will make clear what the words 
fail to tell. And after this short intermission, we go back to 
our stoiy and give you an account of the famous war between 
Carthage and Rome. 


ROME AND CARTHAGE 


THE SEMITIC COLONY OF CARTHAGE ON THE 
NORTHERN COAST OF AFRICA AND THE 
INDO-EUROPEAN CITY OF ROME ON THE 
WEST COAST OF ITALY FOUGHT EACH 
OTHER FOR THE POSSESSION OF THE 
WESTERN MEDITERRANEAN AND CARTH¬ 
AGE WAS DESTROYED 

The little Phoemcinn trading post of Eart-hadshat stood 
on a low hill which overlooked the African Sea, a stretch of 
water ninety miles wide which separates Africa from Europe, 
It was an ideal spot for a eommereia] centre. Almost too ideal. 
It grew too fast and became too rich. WTien in the sixth cen¬ 
tury before our era, Nehuehadnezzar of Babylon destroyed 
Tj're, Carthage broke off all further relations with the Mother 
Countrj' and became an independent state — ^the great western 
advance-post of the Semitic races. 

Unfortunately the city had inherited many of the traits 
which for a thousand years had been characteristic of the 
Fhcenicians. It was a vast business-house, protected by a 
strong navy, indifferent to most of the finer aspects of life. 
The city and the surrounding country and the distant colonies 
were ail ruled by a small but exceedingly powerful group of 
rich men. The Greek word for rich is "ploutoa” and the Greeks 
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called such a government by “rich men" a “Plutocracy," Car¬ 
thage was a plutocracy and the real power of the state Jay in 
the hands of a dozen big ship-owners and mine-owners and 
merchants who met in the back room of an office and regarded 
their common Fatlierland as a business enterprise which ought 



CARTHAGE 


to yield them a decent profit. They were however wide awake 
and full of energy an<l worked very hard. 

As the years w'cnt by the influence of Carthage upon her 
neighbours increased until the greater part of the African 
coast, Spain and certain regions of France were Carthaginian 
possessions, and paid tribute, taxes and dividends to the mighty 
city on the African Sea. 

Of course, such a “plutocracy" was forever at the mercy of 
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the crowd. As long as there was plenty of work and wages 
were high, the majority of the citizens were quite contented, 
allowed their ^‘betters” to rule them and asked no embarrassing 
questions. But when no ships left the harbour, when no ore 
was brought to the smelting-ovens, when dockwurkers and 
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stevedores were thrown out of employment, then there were 
grumblings and there was a demand that the popular assembly 
be called togcttier as in the olden days when Carthage had 
been a self-governing republic. 

To prevent such an occurrence the plutocracy was obliged 
to keep the business of the town going at full speed. They 
had managed to do this very successfully for almost five bun- 
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dred years ivlien they were greatly di*il;url>ed by certain mmouis 
which reached thcju from tlie western coast of Italy. It was 
said that a little village on the banks of the Tiber had sud¬ 
denly risen to great power and w-as making itself tlie acknowl¬ 
edged leader of all the Latin tribes who Inhabited central Italy. 
It was also said that this village, which by the way was called 
Home, intended to build ships and go after the commerce of 
Sicily and the southern coast of France. 

C arthage could not possibly tolerate such competition. The 
young rival must be destroyed lest the Carthaginian rulers 
lose their prestige as tlie absolute rulers of the western Jledi- 
temmean. The nunouns were duly investigated and in a gen¬ 
eral way these were the facts that eajne to light 

The west coast of Italy had long been neglected by civili¬ 
sation. Whereas in Greece all the good harbours faced east¬ 
ward and enjoyed a full view of the busy islands of the iKgean, 
the west coast of Italy contemplated nothing more exciting 
than the desolate waves of the Jlediterranean, The country 
was poor. It was therefore rarely visited by foreign merchants 
and the natives were allowed to live in undisturbed possession 
of their hills and their marshy plains. 

The first serious invasion of this land came from the north. 
At an nnknow'n date certain Indo-European tribes had man¬ 
aged to find their way through the passes of the Alps and had 
pushed southward until they had filled the heel and the toe of 
the famous Italian boot with their villages and their flocks. 
Of these early conquerors we know nothing. Xo Homer sang 
their glory. Their own accounts of the foundation of Rome 
(written eight hundred years later when the little city bad be¬ 
come the centre of an Empire) arc fairy stories and do not be¬ 
long to a history. Romulus and Rcniiis jumping across each 
other s walls (I always lbi^»et who jumped across whose wall) 
make entertaining reading, but the foundation of the City of 
Rome Wiis a much more prosaic affair. Rome began as a thou¬ 
sand cities elsewhere have done, by being a eonvenient place 
for barter and horse-trading. It lay in the heart of the plains 
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of central The Tiber provided direct access to the sea. 

The land-road from north to south found here a convenient 
ford which could l>e used all the year round. And seven little 
hills along the hanks of the river offered the inhabitants a safe 
shelter against their enemies who lived in the mountains and 
those who lived beyond the horizon of tlie nearby sea. 

The mountaineers were called tlie Sabines. They were a 
rough crowd with an unholy desire for easy plunder. But they 
were very backward. They used stone axes and wooden 
shields and were no match for the Homans with their steel 
swords. The sea-people on the other hand were dangerous 
foes. They were called the Etruscans and they were (and 
stQl are) one of the great mysteries of history. Nobody knew 
(or know’s) whence they came; who they were; what had driven 
them away from their original homes. We have found the re¬ 
mains of their cities and their cemeteries and their waterworks 
all along the Italian coast. We are familiar with their in scrip - 
tions. But as no one has ever been able to decipher the Etrus¬ 
can alphabet, these written messages are, so far, merely an¬ 
noying and not at all useful. 

Our best guess is that the Etruscans came originally from 
Asia Minor and that a great war or a pestDence in that coun¬ 
try had forced them to go away and seek a new borne elsewhere. 
Whatever the reason for their coming, the Etruscans played a 
great role in histors’'. They carried the pollen of the ancient 
civilisation from the east to the west and they taught the 
Romans who, as we know, came from the north, the first prin¬ 
ciples of architecture and street-building and fighting and art 
and cookery and medicine and astronomy. 

But just as tlie Greeks had not loved their .^gean teachers, 
in this same way did the Romans hate their Etruscan masters. 
Tliey got rid of them as soon as they could and the oppor¬ 
tunity offered itself when Greek merchants discovered the 
commercial possibilities of Italy and when the first Greek 
vessels reached Rome. The Greeks came to trade, but they 
stayed to instruct. They found the tribes who Inhabited the 
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Roaian country-side (and who were called the Latins) quite 
willing to leam such things as might be of practical use. At 
once thev understood the great benefit that could he derived 
from a written alphabet and they copied that of the Greeks. 
They also understood the commercial advantages of a well- 
regulated system of coins and measures and weights. Eventu¬ 
ally the Romans swallowed Greek civllisatioa hook, line and 
sinker. 

They even welcomed the Gods of the Greeks to their 
country" Zeus was taken to Rome where he became known as 
Jupiter and tlie other divinities followed him. The Roman Gods 
however never were quite like their cheerful cousins who had ac¬ 
companied the Greeks on their road through life and through 
history. The Homan Gods were State Functionaries. Each 
one managed bis own department with great prudence and a 
deep sense of justice, but in turn he was exact in demanding tile 
obedience of his worshippers. This obedience the Romans ren¬ 
dered with scrupulous care. But they never established the 
cordial personal relations and that charming friendship which 
ha<l existed between the old Hellenes and the mighty residents 
of the high Olympian peak. 

The Romans did not imitate the Greek form of govern¬ 
ment, but being of the same Indo-European stock as the peo¬ 
ple of Hellas, the early history of Rome resembles that of 
Athens and the other Greek cities. They did not find it diffi¬ 
cult to get rid of tlieir kings, the descendants of the ancient 
tribal chieftains. But once the kings had been driven from 
the city, the Romans were forced to bridle the power of tlie 
nobles, and it took many centuries before they managed to 
establish a system which gave every free cituten of Rome a 
chance to take a personal interest in the affairs of his town. 

Thereafter the Romans enjoyed one great advantage over 
the Greeks. They managed the affairs of their country with¬ 
out making too many speeches. They were leas imaginative 
than the Greeks and they preferred an ounce of action to a 
pound of words. They understood the tendency of the multi- 
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tilde (the “plebs,” as the assemblage of free citizens was catted) 
only too well to waste i-alimble time upon mere talk. They 
therefore placed the actual business of running the city into 
the hands nf two “consuls” who were assisted hy a council of 
^Elders, called the Senate (because the word ‘*senex” means an 
old man). As a matter of custom and practical advantage the 
senators were elected from the nobility. Eut their power liad 
been strictly defined. 

Rome at one time had passed thiougli the same sort of 
struggle between the poor and the rich 'which had forced 
Athens to adopt the laws of Draco and Solon. In Home this 
conflict had occurred in the fifth century B. c. As a result the 
freemen had obtained a written code of laws which protected 
them against the despotism of the aristocratic judges by the 
institution of the “Tribune.” These Tribunes were city-magis¬ 
trates, elected by the freemen. They had the right to protect 
any citizen against those actions of the government officials 
'which were thought to be unjust. A consul had the right to 
condemn a man to death, but if the case had not been abso¬ 
lutely proved the Tribune could interfere and save the poor 
feUow’s life. 

But when I use the word Rome, I seem to refer to n little 
city of a few thousand inhabitants. And the real strength of 
Rome lay in the country districts outside her w'aUs. And it 
was In the government of these outlying provinces that Rome 
at an early age show'ed her wonderful gift as a colonising 
power. 

In very early times Rome had been the only strongly for¬ 
tified city in central Ital}', but it had always offered a hospitable 
refuge to other Ijatin tribes w'ho happened to be in danger of 
attack. The Latin neighbours bad recognised the advantages 
of a close union with such a powerful friend and they had tried 
to find a basis for some sort of defensive and offensive alli¬ 
ance. Other nations, Egyptians, Babylonians, Phmnicians, 
even Greeks, would have insisted upon a treaty of submission 
on the part of the “barbarians.” The Romans did nothing of 
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the sort. They gave the “outsider" a chance to become part¬ 
ners in a common "res publica"—or cornmtm-wcalth, 

“You want to join us,” they said, “V'ery well, go ahead 
and join. We shall treiit you as if you were full-fledged citi¬ 
zens of Rome. In return for this privilege ive expect you to 
fight for our city, the mother of us all, wlienever it shall be nec¬ 
essary.” 

The “outsider” appreciated this generosity and he showed 
his gratitude by his unswerving loyalty. 

Whenever a Greek city had been attacked, the foreign resi¬ 
dents had moved out as quickly as they could. Why defend 
something which meant nothing to them hut a temporary 
boarding house in which they were tolerated as Jong as they 
paid their bills? But when the enemy was before tlie gates 
of Rome, all the Latins rushed to her defence. It was their 
ISIother who was in danger. It was their true “home” even if 
they lived a hundred miles aw*aj'^ and had never seen the walls 
of the sacred Hills. 

No defeat and no disaster could change this sentiment. In 
the begimiing of the fourth century b.c, the wild Gauls forced 
their way into Italy, They had defeated the Roman army near 
the River A Ilia and had marched upon the city. They had 
taken Rome and then they expected that the people would 
come and sue for peace. They waited, but nothing happened. 
After a short time the Gauls found themselves surrounded by 
a hostile population which made it impossible for them to obtain 
supplies. After seven months, hunger forced them to with¬ 
draw. The policy of Rome to treat the “foreigner” on equal 
terms had proved a great success and Rome stood stronger than 
ever before. 

This short account of the early history of Rome shows you 
the enormous difference between the Roman ideal of a healthy 
state, and that of the ancient world w*hleh was embodied in the 
towm of Carthage. The Romans counted upon the cheerful 
and hearty co-operation between a number of “equal citi¬ 
zens.” The Carthaginians, following the example of Egypt 
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and western Asia, insisted upon the unreasoning (and there' 
fore unwilling) obedience of “Subjects'' and when these failed 
they hired professional soldiers to do their dghting for them. 

You will now understand why Carthage was bound to fear 
such a clever and powerful enemy and why the plutocracy of 
Carthage was only too willing to pick a quarrel that they might 
destroy the dangerous rival before it was too late. 

But the Carthaginians, being good business men, knew that 



A FAST ROMAN WARSHIP 


it never pays to rush matters. They proposed to the Romans 
that their respective cities draw two circles on the inap and 
that each town claim one of tliese circles as her own “sphere 
of influence” and promise to keep out of the other fellow’s cir¬ 
cle. The agreement was promptly made and was broken just 
as promptly when both sides thought it wise to send liieir 
armies to Sicily where a rich soil and a bod government in¬ 
vited foreign interference. 

The war which followed (the so-called first Punic War) 
lasted twenty-four years. It w'as fought out on the high seas 
and in the beginning it seemed that the experienced Car^ 
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tbaguiiun Da^y would defeat the newly created Roman fleet. 
Following their ancient tactiesj the Carthaginian ships would 
either ram the enemy vessels or by a bold attack from the side 
they would break their oars and would then kill the sailors of 
the helpless vessel with their arrows and with fire balls. But 
Roman engineers invented a new craft which carried a lioard- 
iiig bridge across which the Homan infantrjmen stormed the 
hostile ship. Then there was a sudden end to Carthaginian 
victories. At the battle of Mylae their fleet livas badly defeated. 
Carthage was obliged to sue for peace, and Sicily became part 
of the Roman domains. 

Twenty-three years later new trouble arose. Rome (in 
quest of copper) had taken the island of Sardinia. Carthage 
{in quest of silver) thereupon occupied all of southern Spain. 
This made Cartilage a direct neighbour of the Romans. The 
latter did not like this at aU and they ordered their troops to 
cross the Pyrenees and watch the Carthaginian army of occu¬ 
pation. 

The stage was set for the second outbreak between the two 
rivals. Once more a Greek colony was the pretext for a war. 
The Cartliaginians were besieging Saguntum on the east coast 
of Spain. The Sagimtians appealed to Rome and Rome, as 
usual, was willing to help. The Senate promised the help of 
the Latin armies, hut the preparation for this expedition took 
some time, and meanwhile Saguntum had been taken and had 
been destroyed. This liad been done in direct opposition to 
the will of Rome. The Senate decided upon war. One Homan 
army was to cross tlie African sea and make u landing on Car¬ 
thaginian soil. A second division was to keep the Carthaginian 
armies occupied in Spain to prenxnt them from rushing to the 
aid of the home town. It was an e.xceUent plan and every¬ 
body expected a great victory. But the Gods had decided 
otherwise. 

It was the fall of the year 21ft before the birth of Christ 
and the Roman army which w'as to attack the Carthaginians in 
Spain had left Italy. People were eagerly waiting for news of 
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an easy and complete victory when a terrible rumour be|^an to 
spread througli the plain of the Po. Wild mountaineers* their 
lips trembling witli fear* told of hundreds of thousands of 
brown men accompiniied by strange beasts “each one as big as 
a house,” who had suddenly emerged from the clouds of snow 
which surrounded the old Graiun pass through whidi Ilercules, 
thousands of years before, had driven the oxen of Geryon on 
his way from Spain to Greece. Soon an endless stream of 
bedraggled refugees appeared before the gates of Rome, with 
more complete details, Hannibal, the son of Hamiicar, with 
fifty thousand soldiers, nine thousand horsemen and thirty- 
seven fighting elephants, had crossed the Pyreuees* He had 
defeated the Roman army of Scipio on the banks of the Rhone 
and be had guided his army safely across the mountain passes 
of the Alps although it was October and the roads were thickly 
covered with snow and iee. Then he had joined forces with 
the Gauls and together they had defeated a second Roman 
army just before they crossed the Trebia and laid siege to 
Placentia, the northern terminus of the road which connected 
Rome with the province of tlie Alpine districts* 

The Senate, surprised but calm and energetic as usual, 
hushed up the news of these many defeats and sent two fresh 
armies to stop the invader. Hannibal managed to surprise 
these troops on a narrow road along the shores of the Trasi- 
mene Lake and there he killed all the Roman officers and most 
of their men. This time there was a panic among the people 
of Rome, but the Senate kept its nerv'e. A third army was 
organised and the conunand was given to Quintus Fabius Max¬ 
imus with full power to act “as was necessary to save the state ” 
I’abius knew that he must be very careful lest all be lost. 
His raw and untrained men, the last available soldiers, were 
no match for Hannihars veterans. He refused to accept battle 
but forever he followed Hannibal, destroyed everything eat¬ 
able, destroyed the roads, attacked small detachments and gen¬ 
erally weakened the morale of the Carthaginian troops by a 
most distressing and annoying form of guerilla warfare. 
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Such methods however did not satisfy the fearsome crowds 
who had found safety behind the walls of Rome. Tlicy wanted 
“action.” Something must be done and must be done quickly. 
A popular hero by the name of Varro, the sort of man who 
went about the city telling everybody how much better he could 
do things than slow old Fabiiis, the “Delayer,” was made 
commander-in-chief by popular acclamation. At the battle of 
Cannae ^ai6) he suffered the most terrible defeat of Roman 
historj'. Jlore than seventy thousand men were killed. Han¬ 
nibal was master of all Italy, 

He marched from one end of the peninsula to the other, 
proclaiming himself the “deliverer from the yoke of Rome" 
and asking the different provinces to join him in warfare upon 
the mother city. Then once more tlie wisdom of Rome bore 
noble fruit. With the exceptions of Capua and SjTacuae, all 
Roman cities remained loyal, Hannibal, the deliverer, 
found himself opposed by the people whose friend he pre¬ 
tended to be. He was far away from home and did not like 
the situation. He sent messengers to Carthage to ask for fresh 
supplies and new men. Alas, Carthage could not send him 
either. 

The Romans with their boarding-bridges, were the mas¬ 
ters of the sea. Hannibal must help himself as ijest he could. 
He continued to defeat the Roman armies that were sent out 
against him, but his own numbers were decreasing rapidly and 
the Italian peasants held aloof from this self-appointed “de¬ 
liverer.” 

After many years of uninterrupted victories, Hannibal 
found himself besieged in the country which he had just con¬ 
quered, For a moment, the luck seemed to turn, Hasdrubal, 
his brother, had defoated the Homan armies in Spain. He had 
crossed the Alps to come to Hannibars assistance. He sent 
messengers to the south to tell of his arrival and ask the other 
army to meet him in the plain of the Tiber. Unfortunately the 
measengeis fell into the hands of the Romans and Hannibal 
waited in vain for further news until his brother's head, neatly 
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packed in a basket, came rolling into his camp and told him 
of the fate of the last of the Carthaginian troops. 

With Hasdrubal out of the tvay, young Publius Sdpio 
easily reconquered Spain and four years later the Romans 
were ready for a final attack upon Carthage. Hannibal was 
called back. He crossed the African Sea and tried to organise 
the defences of his home-city. In the year 202 at the battle 
of Zama, the Carthaginians were defeated. Hannibal fled to 
Tyre. From there he went to Asia Minor to stir up the Syrians 
and the Macedonians against Rome. He accomplished vcrj' 
little but his activities among these iksiatic powers gave the 
Homans an excuse to carry their warfare into the territory of 
the east and annex the greater part of the ^gean world. 
Driven from one city to an¬ 
other, a fugitive without a home, 

Hannibal at last knew that the 
end of his ambitious dream had 
come. His beloved city of Car¬ 
thage had been ruined by the 
war. She had been forced to 
sign a terrible peace. Her navy 
had been sunk. She had been 
forbidden to make war without 
Roman permission. She bad 
been condemned to pay the Ro¬ 
mans great sums of monej* for 
endless years to come Lite 
oft'ered no hope of a better future. In the year lOO a.c. Han¬ 
nibal took poison and killed himself 

Forty years later, the Romans forced their last war upon 
Carthage. Three long years the inhabitants of the old Pheeni- 
cian colony held out against the power of the new republic. 
Hunger forced them to surrender. The few men and w'omen 
who had survived the siege were sold as slaves The city was 
set on fire. For two whole weeks the store-houses and the pal- 
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aces and the great arsenal burned. Then a terrible curse was 
pronounced upon the blackened ruins and the Roman legions 
returned to Italj' to enjoy their victor)'. 

For the next thousand years, the Mediterranean remained 
a European sea. But as soon as the Roman Empire had been 
destroyed, Asia made another attempt to dominate this great 
inland sea, as you will learn when 1 tell you about Mohammed. 


THE RISE OF ROME 


HOW ROME HAPPEXEH 

The Ronifin Empire was an aceident. Xo one planned it. 
It "happened/' No famous general or statesman or cut¬ 
throat ever got up and said "Friends, Homans, Citizens, we 
must found an Empire. Follow me and together we shall con¬ 
quer all the land from the Gates of Hercules to [Mount Tau¬ 
rus.” 

Rome produced famous generals and equally distinguished 
statesmen and cut-throats, and Roman armies fought all over 
the world. But the Roman empire-making was done without 
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a preconceived plan. The average Roman was a very ruattcr- 
of-fflct citizen. He disliked theories about government. When 
someone began to declaim; “eaalward the course of Roman 
Empire, etc,, etc,,” he hastily left the forum. He just con¬ 
tinued to take more and more land because cireu instances 
forced him to do so. He was not driven by ambition or by 
greed. Both by nature and inclination he was a fanner and 
wanted to stay at home. But when he was attacked he was 
obliged to defend himself and when a dangerous enemy came 
from over the sea the Roman was compelled in the end to 
carry the battle into his enemy's country, and ivlien he had 
defeated the foe he stayed behind to a<lroiniater hia newly 
conquered provinoe.s lest they should fall into the hands of 
wandering Barbarians and become themselves a menace to 
Roman safety. 

Tt sounds rather complicated and yet to the contemporaries 
it was so very simple, as you shall see in a moment. 

In the year 203 b.c. Scipio had crossed the African Sea 
and had carried the war into Africa, Carthage had called Han¬ 
nibal back. Badly supported by his mercenaries, Hannibal 
bad been defeated near Zama. The Romans had asked for his 
surrender and Hannibal had fled to get aid from the kings of 
^lacedonia and Syria, as I told you in my last chapter. 

The rulers of these two countries (remnants of the Empire 
of Alexander the Great) just then were contemplating an ex¬ 
pedition against Egypt. They hoped to divide the rich Nile 
valley between themselves. The king of Egypt had heard of 
this and he had asked Home to come to his support. The stage 
was set for a number of highly interesting plots and counter¬ 
plots, But the Romans, with their lack of imagination, rang 
the eurtain dowm before the play had been fairly started. 
Their legions completely defeated the heavy Greek phalanx 
which was still used by the Macedonians as their battle forma¬ 
tion. That happened in the year 1&7 B.c. at the battle in the 
plains of Cynoscephalae or “Dogs’ Heads,” in central Thessaly. 

The Homans then marched southward to Attica and in¬ 
formed the Greeks that they had c<»ue to “deliver the Hellenes 
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from the Macedonian yoke.” The Greeks, having learned 
nothing in tlieir years of semi-slavery, used their new freedom 
in a most unfortunate way. All the little city-states once more 
began to quarrel with each other as they had done in the good 
old days. The Romans, who had little understanding and less 
love for these silly bickerings of a race which thej"' rather de¬ 
spised, showed great forbearance. Rut tiring of these endless 
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dissensions tliey lost fiaticnce, invaded Greece, burned down 
Corinth (to “encourage the other Greeks”) and sent a Roman 
governor to Athens to rule this turbulent province. In this 
way, Macedonia and Greece became buffer states which pro¬ 
tected Rome’s eastern frontier. 

Aleanwhile right across the Xlellespont lay the Kingdom of 
Syria, and Antioclius III, w'lio ruled that vast land, had shown 
great eagerness when his distinguished guest. General Han- 
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nibol, explained to him how easy it would be to invade Italy 
and sack the city of Rome, 

Lucius Scipio, a brother of Scipio the A friean fighter who 
had defeated Hannibal and his Carthaginians at Zama, was 
sent to Asia JMinor. He destroyed the armies of the Syrian 
king near Magnesia (in tiie year 190 b.c.) Shortly after¬ 
wards, Antiochus was lynched by his own people. Asia Minor 
become a Roman protectorate and the small City-Republic of 
Rome was mistress of most of the lands which bordered upon 
the Mediterranean. 


THE ROMAN EMPIRE 


HOW THE REPUBLIC OF ROME AFTER CEX- 
TURIES OF UNREST AND REVOLUTION BE- 
CA5IE AN EMPIRE 

Whew the Roman armies returned from these many vic¬ 
torious campaigns, they were received with great jubilation. 
Alas and alack 1 this sudden glory did not make the country any 
happier. On the contrary. The endless campaigns had ruined 
the farmers wlio had been obliged to do the hard work of Em¬ 
pire making. It bad placed too much power tn the hands of the 
successful generals {and their private friends) who had used 
tlie war as an excuse for wholesale robbery. 

The old Roman Republic bad been proud of the simplicify 
which had characterised the lives of her famous men. The 
new Republic felt ashamed of the shabby coats and the high 
principles which had been fashionable in the days of its grand¬ 
fathers. It became a land of rich people ruled by rich people 
for the benefit of rich people. As such it was doomed to dis¬ 
astrous failure, as X shall now tell you. 

Within less than a century and a half, Rome had become 
the mistress of practically nil the land around the iMediter- 
ranean. In those early days of history a prisoner of war lost 
Ills freedom and became a slave. The Roman regarded war as 
a very serious business and be showed no mercy to a conquered 
foe. After the fall of Carthage, the Carthaginian women and 
children were sold into bondage together with their own slaves. 
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And a like fate awaited the obstinate inhabitants of Greece and 
Macedonia and Spain and Syria when they dared to revolt 
against the Roman power. 

Two thousand years ago a slave ivas merely a piece of 
machinery. Nowadays a rich man invests his money in fac¬ 
tories. The rich people of Rome (senators, generals and war- 
profiteers) invested theirs in land and in slaves. The land 
they bought or took in the ncwly-acqtiired provinces. The 
slaves they bought in open market wherever they happened to 
be cheapest. I3iiring most of the third and second centuries 
before Christ there was a plentiful supply, and as a result the 
landowners worked their slaves until tliey dropped dead in their 
tracks, when they bought new ones at the nearest bargain-coun¬ 
ter of Corinthian or Carthaginian captives. 

And now behold the fate of the freeborn farmer! 

He had done bis duty toward Rome and he had fought her 
battles without complaint. But when he came home after ten, 
fifteen or twenty years, his lands were covered w’ith weeds and 
his family bad been ruined. But he was a strong man and 
willing to begin life anew. He sowed and planted and waited 
for the harvest. He carried his grain to the market together 
mth his cattle and his poultry, to find that the large landowners 
who worked thetr estates witli slaves could underbid blni all 
along the line. For a couple of years he tried to hold his own. 
Then he gave up in despair. He left the country and he went 
to the nearest city. In the city he was as hungry as he had been 
before on the land. But he shared his misery with thousands 
of other disinherited beings. They crouched together in filthy 
hovels in the suburbs of the large cities. They were apt 
to get sick and die from terrible epidemics. They were all pro¬ 
foundly discontented. Tliey had fought for their country and 
this was their reward. They were always willing to listen to 
those plausible spell-binders who gather around a public griev¬ 
ance like so many hungry ’lujltures, and soon they became a 
grave menace to tlic safely of the state. 

But the class of the newly-rich shrugged its shoulders. 
"We have our army and our policemen,” they argued, "they 
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will keep the mob in order,'* And they hid themselves behind 
the high walls of their pleasant villas and cultivated their gar¬ 
dens and read the poems of a certain Homer which a Greek 
slave had just translated into very pleasing Latin hexameters. 

In a few families however the old tradition of unseMsh 
sendee to the Commonwealth continued. Cornelia^ the daugh¬ 
ter of Scipio Africanus, had been married to a Roman by the 
nnnie of Gracchus, She had t^"© sons, Tiberius and Gaius. 
When the boys grew up they entered polities and tried to bring 
about certain much-needed reforms. A census had shown 
that most of the land of the Italian peninsula was ni,vned by 
two thousand noble families. Tiberius Gracchus, having been 
elected a Tribune, tried to help the freemen. He revived two 
ancient laws which restricted the number of acres which a sin¬ 
gle owner might possess. In this way he hoped to revive the 
valuable old class of small and independent freeholders. The 
newly-rich called him a robber and an enemy of the state. 
There w’ere street riots. A party ot roughs was hired to kill the 
popular Tribune I'iberiiis Gracchus was attacked when he 
entered the assembly and was beaten to death. Ten years later 
his brother Gaius tried the experiment of reforming a nation 
against the expressed wishes of a strong privileged class. He 
passed a “poor law” which was meant to help the destitute 
farmers. Eventually it made the greater part of the Roman 
clti7.en5 into professional beggars. 

He established colonies o' destitute people in distant parts 
of the empire, but these settlements failed to attract tlie right 
sort of people. Before Gaius Gracchus could do more barm he 
too was murdered and his followers were either killed or exiled. 
The first two reformers had been gentlemen. The two who 
came after were of a very different stamp. They were pro¬ 
fessional soldiers. One was called Jfarius. The name of the 
other was Sulla. Both enjoyetl a large personal following. 

SuBa was the leader of the landowners. Marius, the vic¬ 
tor in a great battle at the foot of the Alps when the Teu¬ 
tons and the Cimbri had been annihilated, was the popular hero 
of the disinherited freemen. 
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Now it happened in the year 88 u.c. that the Senate of 
R(Hrie was greatly disturbed by rumours that came from /\sia. 
Mithridates, king of a country aloug the shores of the Black 
Sea, and a Greek on his mother’s side, had seen the possibility 
of establishing a second Alexandrian Empire. He began his 
campaign for world-domination with the murder of all Roman 
citizens who happened to be In Asia Minor, men. women and 
children. Such an act, of course, meaut war. The Senate 
equipped an army to march against the King of Pontus and 
punish him for his crime. But who was to be commander-in- 
chief? **Sulla,’* said the Senate, ‘'because he is Consul.” 
"Marius,” snid the mob, "because he has been Consul fi\''e times 
and because he is the champion of our rights.” 

Possession is nine points of the law. Sulla happened to be 
in actual command of the army. He went east to defeat 
Mithridates and Marius fled to Africa. There he waited 
until he heard that Sulla liad crossed into Asia. He then re¬ 
turned to Italy, gathered a motley crew of malcontents, 
marched on Rome and entered the city with his professional 
highwa^mien, spent five days and five nights slaughtering his 
enemies in the Senatorial party, got himself elected Consul and 
promptly dictl from the excitement of the last fortnight. 

There followed four years of disorder. Tlien Sulla, having 
defeated Mithridates, announced that he was ready to return 
to Rome and settle a few old scores of his own. He was as 
goofl as his word. For weeks his soldiers were busy executing 
those of their fellow citizens who were suspected of democratic 
S 5 'nipathies, One day they got hold of a young fellow who 
had been often seen in the company of Mariua, his uncle. They 
were going to hang him wlicn, “The boy is too j'oung,” some¬ 
one aaid, and they let him go. Hia name was Julius C$eaar. 
You vrill meet him again on the next page. 

As for Sulln, be became "Dictator,” which meant sole and 
supreme ruler of all the Roman possessions. lie ruled Rome 
for four years, and he died quietly in his bed, having spent the 
last year of his life tenderly raising his cabbage, as was the 
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custom of SO many Homans who had spent a lifetime killing 
their fellow-m«n. 

But conditions did not grow better. On the contrary, they 
grew worse. Another general, Gn®us Pompeius, or Pompey, 
a close friend of Sulla, went east to renew the war against the 
ever troublesome Mithridates, Ke drove that energetic poten¬ 
tate into the mountains where Mithridates took poison and 
killed himself, well knowing what fate awaited him as a Roman 
captive. Next he re-established the authority of Rome over 
Syria, destroyed Jerusalem, roamed through western Asia, 
tning to revive the tradition of Alexander the Great, and at 
last (in the year 62) returned to Rome with a dozen shiintoads 
of defeated Kings and Princes and GeneraL, all of whom were 
forced to mareh in the triumphal procession of this enormously 
popular Roman who presented his city with plunder rich beypnd 
the dream of avarice. 

It was necessary that the government of Rome be placed 
in the hands of a strong man. Only a few months before, the 
town had almost fallen into the hands of a good-for-nothing 
young aristocrat by the name of Catiline, who had gambled 
away his money and hoped to reimburse himself for his losses by 
a little plundering. Cicero, a public-spirited lawyer, had dis¬ 
covered the plot, had warned the Senate, and had forced Cati¬ 
line to flee. But there were otlier young men with similar am¬ 
bitions and it was no time for idle talk. 

Pompey organised a triumvirate which was to take charge 
of affairs. He became the leader of this Vigilant Commit¬ 
tee. Gains Julius Caesar, who bad made a reputation for him¬ 
self as governor of Spain, was the second in conmiand. The 
third was an indifferent sort of person by the name of Crassus, 
lie had been elected because he was incredibly rich, having been 
a successful contractor of war supplies. He soon went upon 
fin e.xpedition against the Parthians and was killed. 

As for Csesar, who was l)y far the ablest of the three, be 
decided that he needed a little more military glory to become 
a popular hero. He crossed the Alps and conquered that part 
of the world which is now called France. Then he hammered 
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a solid wooden bridge across the Rhine an<l invadefl the land 
of the wild Teutons. Finally lie took ship and visited Britain. 
Heaven knows where he might have ended if he had not been 
forced to return to Italy- Pompey, so be was informed, had 
been appointed dictator for life. This of course meant that 
Csesar was to be placed on the list of the "retired officers,” and 
the idea did not appeal to him. He remembered that he had 
begun life as a follower of Marius, He decided to teach the 
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Senators and their "dictator” another lesson. He crossed the 
Rubicon River which separated the province of Cis-alplne Gaul 
from Italy, Everyivhere he was received as the "friend of the 
people,” Without difficulty Ciesar entered Rome and Pompey 
fled to Greece. Ciesar followed him and defeated his followers 
near Pliarsalus. Pompey sailed across the Mediterranean and 
escaped to Egypt. When he landed he was murdered by order 
of young king Ptolemy. A few days later Caesar arrived. 
He found himself caught in a trap. Roth the Egyptians and 
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the Roman garrison which had remained faitTiful to Pompey, 
attacked his camp. 

Fortune was witli Cfcsar. He succeeded" in setting fire to 
the Egyptian fleet. Incidentally the sparks of the burning 
vessels fell on the roof of the famous library of Alexandria 
(which was just oS the wafer front,) and destroyed it. Next 
he attacked the Egyptian army, drove the soldiers into the 
Nile, drowned Ptolemy, and established a new government 
under Cleopatra, the sister of the late king. Just then word 
reached him that Pharuaces, the son and heir of Jlkhridates, 
had gone on the war-path. Ca;sar marched northward, de¬ 
feated Phamaees in a war which lasted five da 3 *s, sent word of 
his victory to Home in the famous sentence “veni, vidi, vici,” 
which is Latin for “I came, I saw, I conquered,” and returned 
to Egj'pt where he fell desperately in love with Cleopatra, who 
followed him to Home when he returned to take charge of the 
government, in the year 46. He marched at the head of not 
less than four different victory processions, having triumphed 
in four different campaigns. 

Then Casar appeared in the Senate to report upon his ad¬ 
ventures, and the grateful Senate made him “dictator” for 
ten j'ears. It was a fatal step. 

The new dictator made serious attempts to refonn the 
Rouian state. He made it possible for freemen to Iteeome 
members of the Senate. He conferred the rights of citi>«^riship 
upon distant communities as had been deme in the early days 
of Roman history. He ]ierimtted “foreigners” to exercise in¬ 
fluence upon the government. He reformed the administra¬ 
tion of the distant provinces w'hich certain aristDcratic families 
had come to regard as their private possessions. In short he 
did many things for the good of the majority of the people but 
which made him thoroughly unpopular with the most powerful 
men in the state. Half a hundred young aristocrats formed a 
plot "to save the Repuhlic," On the Ides of March (the fif¬ 
teenth of March according to that new calendar which Ca^r 
had brought with him from Egypt") Cuesar was murdered when 
he entered the Senate. Once more Rome w-as without a master. 
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There were two men w*Ik> tried to continue the tradition of 
Ctesar’s glory. One was Antony, his former secretary. The 
other was Oct avian, Caesar’s grand-nephew and heir to his es¬ 
tate. Octovian remained in Rome, but Antony ivent to Egypt 
to be near Cleopatra with whom he too bad fallen in love, as 
seems to have been the habit of Roman generals. 

A war broke out between the two. In the battle of Ac- 
tium, Octavian defeated Antony. Antony killed himself and 
Cleopatra was left alone to face the enemy. She tried very 
hard to make Octavian her third Roman conquest. tVben she 
saw that she eould make no impression upon this very proud 
aristocrat, she killed herself, and Egj-pt became a Roman prov¬ 
ince. 

As for Octavian, he was a very wise young man and he did 
not repeat the mistake of liis famous uncle. He knew how 
people ivill shy at words. He was very modest in his demands 
when he returned to Rome. lie did not want to be a “dicta¬ 
tor.” He would be entirely satisfied with the title of “the Hon¬ 
ourable.” But when the Senate, a few years later, addressed 
him as Augustus—^the Illustrioiis—he did not object and a few 
years later the man in the street callctl him Caesar, or Kaiser, 
while the soldiers, accustomed to regard Octa vian as their Com¬ 
mander-in-chief referred to him as tlie Chief, the Imperator or 
Emperor. The Republic had become an Empire, but the aver¬ 
age Roman was liardly aware of the fact. 

In 14 A.u. his position as the Absolute Ruler of the 
Roman people had become so well established that lie was made 
an objert of that divine worship which hitherto had been re¬ 
served for the Gods. And his successors were true “Emper¬ 
ors”—the absolute rulers of the greatest empire the world had 
ever seen. 

If the truth be told, the average citizen was sick and tired 
of anarchy and disorder. He did not care who ruled him pro¬ 
vided the new master gave him a chance to live quietly and 
without the noise of eternal street riots, Octavian assured his 
subjects forty years of peace. He had no desire to e?rtend the 
frontiers of his domains. In the year 9 aj». he had contem- 
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plated nil invasion of the northwestern wilderness which was 
inhabited by the Teutons. But Tams, his general had been 
killed with all bis men in the Teutoburg Woeuls, and after that 
the Romans made no further attempts to civilise these wil 

people. 

They concentrated their efforts upon the gigantic problem 
of internal reform. But it was too late to do much good. Two 
centuries of revolution and foreign war had repeatedly killed 
the best men among the younger generations. It had ruined 
the class of the free farmers. It had introduced slave labour, 
against which no freeman coaid hojie to compete. It bad 
tamed the cities into beehives inhabited by pauperized and 
unhealthy mobs of runaway peasants. It had created a large 
bureauciucy— petty officials who were underpaid and who were 
forced to take bribes in order to boy bread and clothing for 
their families. Worst of alt, it had accustomed people to vio¬ 
lence. to blood-shed, to a barbarous pleasure in the pain and 
suffering of others. 

Outwardly, the Roman state during the first century of our 
era was a magnificent political structure, so large that Alex¬ 
ander’s empire became one of its minor provinces. Underneath 
this glory' tlicre lived millions upon millions of poor and tired 
human beings, toiling like ants who have buib a nest under¬ 
neath a heavy stone. They worked for the benefit of same one 
else. They shared their food with tlie animals of the fields. 
They lived in stables. They died without hope. 

It was the seven hundred and fifty-third year since the 
founding of Ronie. Gaius J ulius Cfcsar Octavianus Augustus 
was firing in the palace of the Palatine Hill, busily engaged 
upon the task of ruling his empire. 

In a littlerillage of distant Syria, Mary, the wife of Joseph 
the Carpenter, was tending her little boy, bom in a stable of 
Bethlehem. 

This is a strange world. 

Before long, the palace and the stable were to meet in open 
combat. 

And the stable was to emerge victorious. 
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THE STORY OF JOSHUA OF N/VZARETH, WHOM 
THE GREEKS CALLED JESUS 

In the autumn of the year of the city 815 ( which would be 
82 AJ)., in our way of counting time) ^sculapius Ctiltellus, a 
Roman physician, wrote to his nephew who was with the army 
in Syria os follows: 

My dear Nephew, 

A few days ago I was called in to prescribe for a sict tmn 
named Paul. He appeared to be a Roman citizen of Jewish 
parentage, well educated and of agreeable manners. I had 
been told that he was here in connection with a law-suit, an ap¬ 
peal from one of our provincial courts, Cxsarca or some such 
place in the eastern 3lediterraneaii. He had been described to 
me as a "wild and violent” fellow who had been making 
speeches against the People and against the Law. 1 found him 
very intelligent and of great honesty. 

A friend of mine who used to be with the army in Asia 
Minor tells me that he heard something about him in Ephesus 
where he was preaching sermons about a strange new God. 1 
asked my patient if this were true and whether he had told the 
people to rebel against the will of our beloved Emperor. Paul 
answered me that the Kingdom of w'hich he had spoken was 
not of this world and he added many strange utterances which 
1 did not understand, but which were probably due to bis 
fever. 
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His personality made a great impression upon me and I 
was sorry to hear that he was killed on the Ostian Road a few 
days ago. Therefore I am writing this letter to you. When 
next you visit Jerusalem, I w*aat you to find out something 
about my friend Paul and the strange Jewish prophet, ivho 
seems to have been his teacher. Our slaves are getting much 
excited about this so-ealled Messiah, and a few of them, w'ho 
openly talked of the new kingdom (whatever that means) have 
been crucified. I ahould like to know the truth about all these 
rumours and 1 am 

Your devoted Uncle, 

^SClXLAPIUa CULTELIUS. 

Six weeks later, Gladius iBnsa. the nephew, a captain of the 
VII Gallic Infantry, answered as follows: 

Jly dear Uncle, 

I received your letter and I have obeyed your instructions. 

Two weeks ago our brigade was sent to Jerusalem. There 
have been several revolutions during the last century and there 
is not much left of the old city. We have been here now for a 
month and to-morrow we shall continue our march to Petra, 
where there has been trouble with some of the Arab tribes. I 
shall use this evening to answer your questions, but pray do 
not expect a detailed report, 

I have talked with most of the older men in this city hut 
few have been able to give me any definite information, A 
few days ago a pedler came to the camp- I bought some of 
his olives and I asked him whether he had ever heard of the 
famous lilessiah who was killed when he was young, He said 
that he remenibered it very clearly, because his father had 
taken him to Golgotha (a hill Just outside the city) to see 
the execution, and to show him what became of the enemies of 
the laws of the people of Judiea. He gave me the address of 
one .Toseph, who had been a personal friend of the Messiah 
and told me that I bad better go and see him if I wanted to 
know more. 
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This morning I went to call on Joseph, He was quite an 
old man. He had been a fisherman on one of tlie fresh-water 
lakes. His memory was dear, and from him at last I got a 
fairly definite account of what had happened during the trou¬ 
blesome days before I w’as born. 

Tiberius, our great and glorious emperor, was on the throne, 
and an officer of the name of Pontius Pilatus was governor of 
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Juda»a and Samaria. Joseph knew little about this Pilatus, 
He seemed to have been an lionest enough official who left a 
decent reputation as procurator of tlie province. In the year 
783 or 784(Joseph had forgotten when) Pilatus was called to 
Jerusalem on account of a riot. A certain young man (the 
son of a carpenter of Nazareth) was said to be planning a 
revolution against the Homan government. Strangely enotigh 
our own intelligence officers, who are usually well informed. 
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appear to have heard nothing about it, and when tliey iiiv^eS” 
tigatcH ttic matter they reported that the earpenter was an 
excellent eitizeii and tliat there was no reason to proceed against 
him. But the old-fashioned leaders of the Jewish faith, accord'- 
ing to Joseph, were much upset. They greatly disliked his 
popularity with the masses of the poorer Hebrews, The 
“Nazarene” (so they told FUatus) had publicly cluinied that a 
Greek or a Roman or even a Fbilistme, 'who tried to live a de¬ 
cent and honourable life, was quite as good as a Jew who siient 
his days studying the ancient laws of Moses. Pilatus docs not 
seeni to have been inipressed by this argument, but when the 
crowds around the temple threatened to lynch Jesus, and ktll 
all his followers, he decided to take the carpenter into custody 
to save his life. 

He does not appear to have understood tlie real nature of 
the quarrel, "Whenever he asked the Jewish priests to explain 
their grievances, tliey shouted "heresy" and "treason" and got 
terribly excited. Finally, so Joseph told me, Filatus sent for 
Joshua ( tliat was tlie name of the Nozarenc, but the Greeks 
who live in this part of the w'orld always refer to him as Jesus) 
to examine liim personally. He talked to liim for several 
hours. He asked him about the "dangerous doctrines" wiildi 
he was said to have preached on the shores of the sea of Galilee. 
But Jesus answered that be never referred to politics. He was 
not so much interested in the bodies of men as in !Man’s soul. 
He wanted all people to regard their neighbcairs as llieir 
brothers and to love one single God, who was the father of alt 
living beings. 

Pilatus, who seems to have been w'el! versed in the doctrines 
of the Stoics and the other Greek philosophers, does not ap¬ 
pear to have discovered anything seditious in the talk of Jesus. 
According to my informant he made another attempt to save 
the life of the kindly prophet. He kept putting the execution 
off, IMeatiwhile the Jewish people, laslied into fury by their 
priests, got frantic with rage. There had been many riots in 
Jerusalem before this and there were only a few Roman sol¬ 
diers within calling distance. Reports were being sent to the 
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RoDian authorities in Caesarea that Pilatus had “fallen a vic¬ 
tim to the teachings of the Xazarene,’* Petitions were being 
circulated all through the city to hare Pilatus recalled, because 
he was an enemy of the Rmperor. You know that our gov¬ 
ernors have strict instructions to avoid an open break with 
their foreign subjects. To save the country from civil war, 
Pilatus finally sacrificed his prisoner, Joshua, who behaved 
with great dignity and who forgave all those who hated him. 
lie was crucified amidst the howds and the laughter of the 
Jerusalem mob. 

That is what Joseph told me, with tears running down his 
old cheeks. I gave him a gold piece when I left him, but he 
refused it and asked me to hand it to one poorer than himself, 
I also asked him a few questions about your friend Paul. He 
had known him slightly. He seems to have been a tent maker 
who gave up his profession that he might preach the words of 
a loving and forgiving God. who was so very different from 
that Jehovah of whom the Jewish priests are telling us all 
the time. Afterwards, Paul appears to have travelled much 
in Asia iliuor and in Greece, telling the slaves that they were 
all children of one loving Father and that happiness awaits all, 
both rich and poor, who have tried to live honest lives and have 
done good to those who "were suffering and miserable. 

I hope that I have answered your questions to your satis¬ 
faction. The whole story seems very harmless to me as far as 
the safety of the state is concerned. But then, we Romans 
never have been able to understand the people of this province. 

1 am sorry that they have hilled your friend Paul. I wish that 
I were at home again, and I am, as ever. 

Your dutiful nephew, 
Giadius Exsa. 
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THE TWILIGHT OF ROME 

The text-books of ancient Historj’ give the date 476 as the 
year in which Rome fe!l, because in that year the last emperor 
was driven off his throne. But Rome, which was not built in 
a day, took a long time falling. The process w&$ so slow and 
so gradual that most Romans did not realise how their old 
world was coming to an end. They eoraplained about the un¬ 
rest of the times—they grumbied about the high prices of food 
and about the low wages of the workmen—they cursed the 
profiteers who bad a monopoly of the grain and the wool and 
the gold coin. Occasionally they rebelled against an unusually 
rapacious governor. But the majority of the people during the 
first four centuries of our era ate and drank (wlmtever their 
purse allowed them to buy) and hated or loved {according to 
their nature) and went to the theatre {whenever there was a 
free show of fighting gladiators) or starved in the slums of the 
big cities, utterly ignorant of the fact that their empire had 
outlived its usefulness and was doomed to perish. 

How could they realise the threatened danger? Rome 
made a fine showing of outward glory. Well-paved roads con¬ 
nected the different provinces, the imperial police were active 
and showed little tenderness for highwaymen. The frontier 
was closely guarded against the savage tribes who seemed to 
be occupying the waste lands of northern Europe. The whole 
world was paying tribute to the mighty city of Rome, and a 
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scoTie of able men were working flay an<] night to undo the 
tnisiakes of the past and bring about a return to tlie happier 
conditions of the early Republic, 

But the underlying causes of the decay of the State, of 
which 1 have told you in a former chapter, had not been 
removed and reform therefore was Impossible. 

Rome was, first and last and all the time, a city-state as 
Athens and Corinth had been city-states in ancient Hellas. It 
had been able to donninatc the Italian peninsula. But Rome 
as the ruler of the entire civilised world was a political impos¬ 
sibility and could not endure. Her young men ^vere killed in 
her endless wars. Her farmers were ruined by long military 
service and by taxation. They either became professional 
beggars or hired themselves out to rich landowners w'ho gave 
them board and lodging in exchange for their services and 
made them “serfs," those unfortunate human bein^ who are 
neither slaves nor freemen, but who have become part of the 
soil upon which they work, like so many cows, and the trees. 

The Empire, the State, had become CT'er3'thing. The com¬ 
mon citiaen had dwindled down to less than nothing. As for 
the slaves, they had heard the words that were spoken by Paul. 
They had accepted the message of the humble carpenter of 
Nazareth, Tlvey did not rebel against tlieir masters. On the 
contrary, they had been taught to be meek and thej' obeyed 
their superiors. But they had lost all interest in the affairs 
of this world which had proved such a miserable place of abode. 
They were willing to fight the good fight that they might enter 
into the Kingdom of Heaven. But they were not willing to 
engage in warfare for the benefit of an ambitious emperor who 
aspired to glory by way of a foreign campaign in the land of 
the Parthians or the Numidians or the Scots. 

And so conditions grew w'orse as tlie centuries went by. 
The first Emperors had continued the tradition of “leader¬ 
ship" which had given the old tribal chieftains such a hold upon 
their subjects. But the Emjwrors of the second and thiid 
centuries were Borrack-Empcrors, professional soldiers, who 
existed by the grace of their body-guards, the so-called PrtE- 
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torians. They succeeticd each other with terrifying rapidity, 
murdering their way into the palace and being murdered out 
of it as scon as their successors had become rich enough to bribe 
the guards into a new rebellion, 

Aleanvrhile the barbarians were hammering at the gates of 
the northern frontier. As there were no longer any native 
Roman armies to stop their progress, foreign mercenaries had 
to be hired to tight the invader. As the foreign soldier hap¬ 
pened to be of the same blood as his supposed enemy, he w^as 
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apt to be quite lenient when be engaged in battle. Finally, 
by way of experiment, a few tribes were allowed to settle 
within the confines of the Empire. Others followed. Soon 
these tribes complained bitterly of the greedy Roman tax- 
gatherers, who took away their last penny. When they got 
no redress they inarched to Rome and loudly demanded that 
they be heard. 

This made Rome very uncomfortable as an Imperial resi¬ 
dence. Constantine (who ruled from 323 to 337} looked for 
a new capital. He chose EvKantium, the gate-way for the 
commerce between Europe and Asia. The city was renamed 
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Constantinople, and the court moved eastward. When Con¬ 
stantine died, his two sons, for the sake of a more efficient 
administration, divided the Empire between them. The elder 
lived in Rome and ruled in the west. The younger stayed in 
Constantinople and was master of tlie east, 

Then came the fourth century and the terrible visitation 
of the Iluns, those mysterious Asiatic horsemen who for more 
than two centuries maintained themselves in Northern Europe 
and continued their career of bloodshed until they were de¬ 
feated near Chalons-sur-Mame in France in the year 451, 
As soon as the Huns had readied the Danube they had begun 
to press hard upon the Goths, The Goths, in order to save 
themselves, were thereupon obliged to invade Rome. The 
Emperor Valens tried tO' stop them, but was killed near 
Adrianople in the year 378, Twenty-two years later, under 
their king, Alaric, these same West Goths marched westward 
and attacked Rome. They did not plunder, and destroyed 
only a few' palaces. Next came the Vandals, and showed less 
respect for the venerable traditions of the city. Then the 
Rurgundians. Then the East Goths. Then the AJemanni. 
Then the Franks. There was no end to the invasions. Rome 
at last w^as at the mercy of every ambitious highway robber 
who could gather a few followers. 

In the year 402 the Emperor fled to Ravenna, which was 
a sea-port and strongly fortified, and there, in the year 475, 
Odoacer* commander of a regiment of the German mercen¬ 
aries, who w’anted the farms of Italy to be divided among them¬ 
selves, gently bat effectively pushed Romulus Augustulus, the 
last of the emperors who ruled the western division, from his 
throne, and proclaimed himself Patrician or ruler of Rome. 
Tile eastern Emperor, w’ho was very busy with his own affairs, 
recognised him, and for ten years Odoacer ruled what was 
left of the western provinces. 

A few years later, Theodoric, King of the East Goths, 
invaded the newly formed Patriciate, took Ravenna, murdeied 
Odoacer at bis own dinner table, and established a Gothic 
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Kingdom amidst the niina of the western part of the Empire. 
Tiiis Patriciate state did ntit last long. In the sixth century a 
motley crowd of Longobards and Saxons and Slavs and Avars 
invaded Italy, destroyed the Gothic kingdom, and established 
a new state of which ]?avia became the capital. 

Then at last the imperial city sank into a state of utter 
neglect and despair. The ancient palaces had been plundered 
time and again. The scliools had been burned down. The 
teachers had been starved to death. The rich people had been 
thrown out of their villas which were now inhabited by evil- 
smelling and hairy barbarians. The roads had fallen into 
decay. The old bridges were gone and commerce had oome 
tp a standstill. Civilisation—the product of thousands of years 
of patient labour on the part of Egy'ptians and Babylonians and 
Greeks and Romans, which had lifted man high above the 
most daring dreams of his earliest ancestors, threatened fo 
perish from the western continent. 

It is true that in the far east, Constantinople continued to 
be the centre of an Empire for another thousand years. But 
it hardly counted as a part of the European continent. Its 
interests lay in the east. It began to forget its western origin. 
Gradually the Roman language was given up for the Greek, 
The Roman alphabet was discarded and Roman law was writ¬ 
ten in Greek characters and explained by Greek judges. The 
Emperor became an Asiatic despot, worshipped as the god-like 
kings of Thebes had been worsliipped in the valley of the 
Nile, three thousand years before. l\Tien missionaries of the 
B>-zantine church looked for fresh fields of activity, they went 
eastward and carried the civilisation of Byzantium into the 
vast wilderness of Russia. 

As for the west, it was left to the mercies of the Barbarians, 
For twelve generations, murder, war, arson, plundering were 
the order of the day. One thing—and one thing alone—saved 
Europe from complete destruction, from a return to the days 
of cave-men and the hyena. 

This was the church—the fiock of humble men and women 
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who for many centuries had confessed themselves the fol- 
lowei's of Jesus, the carpenter of Nazareth, who had been 
killed that the mighty Roman Empire might be saved the 
trouble of a street-rioi in a little city somewhere along the 
Syrian frontier. 
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HOW ROME BECAME THE CENTRE OF THE 
CHRISTIAI^ WORLD 

The average intelligent Honuin who lived under the Em¬ 
pire had taken little interest in the major gods of his fathers. 
A few times a ^ear he went to the temple, but merely as a 
matter of custom. He looked on patiently when the people 
celebrated a religious festival with a solemn procession. But he 
regarded the worship of Jupiter and Minerva and Neptune as 
something rather childish, a survival from the crude days of 
the early republic and not a fit subject of study for a man 
who had mastered the works of the Stoics and the Epicureans 
and the other great philosophers of Athens. 

This attitude made the Roman a veiy tolerant man. The 
government insisted that all people, Romans, foreigners, 
Greeks, Babylonians, Jews, should pay a certain outward re¬ 
spect to the image of the Emperor which was supposed to stand 
in every temple. 

But tills was merely a fommUty without any deeper mean¬ 
ing. Generally speaking, everybody could honour, revere and 
adore whatever gods he pleased, and as a result, Rome was 
filled with all sorts of queer little temples and synagogues, dedi¬ 
cated to the worship of Egj'ption and 2 \fricaii and Asiatic 
divinities. 

When the first disciples of Jesus reached Rome and began 
to preach their new doctrine of a universal brotherhood of man, 
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nobodj’ objected. The man in the street stopped and listened, 
Rome, the capital of the world, had always been full of wander¬ 
ing preachers, each proclaiming his own ‘‘mystery,’’ Jlost of 
the self-appointed priests appealed to the senses^—promised 
golden rewards and endless pleasure to the followers of their 
own particular god. Soon the crowd in the street noticed 
that the so-called Christians (the followers of the Christ or 
“anointed") spoke a very different language. They did not 
appear to be impressed by great riches or a noble position. 
They extolled the beauties of poverty and humility and meek¬ 
ness, These were not exactly the virtues which had made 
Rome the mistress of the world. It was rather interesting to 
listen to a “mystery” which told people in the hey-day of their 
glory that their worldly success could not possibly bring them 
lasting happiness. 

Besides, the preachers of the Christian mystery told dread¬ 
ful stories of the fate that awaited those who refused to listen to 
the words of the true God. It was never wise to take chances. 
Of e-ourse the old Roman gods still existed, but were they 
strong enough to protect their friends against the powers of 
this new deity who had been brought to Europe from distant 
Asia? People began to have doubts. They returned to listen 
to further explanations of the new creed. After a while they 
began to meet the men and women who preached the words of 
Jesus. They found them very different from the average 
Roman priests, They were alf dreadfully poor. They were 
kind to slaves and to anintals. They did not try to gain riches, 
but gave away whatever they had. The example of their un¬ 
selfish lives forced many Romans to forsake the old religion. 
They joined the small communities of Christians who met in 
the back rooms of private houses or somewhere in an open field, 
and the temples were deserted. 

This went on year after year and the number of Christians 
continued to incaease. Presbyters or priests (the original 
Greek meant “elder”) were elected to guard the interests of 
the small churches. A bishop was made the head of all the 
oommuoities within a single province. Peter, who had foh 
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lowed Paul to Rome, was the first Bishop of Rome, In due 
time his successors (who were addressed as Father or Papa) 
came to be known as Popes, 

The church became a powerful institution within the Eiii* 
pire. The Christian doctrines appealed to those who despaired 
of this world. They also attracted many strong men who 
found it impossible to make a career under the Imperial gov- 
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ernment, but who could exercise their gifts of leadership among 
the humble followers of the Naisarene teacher. At last the 
state was obliged to take notice. The Roman Empire (1 have 
said this before) was tolerant through indifference. It allowed 
everj'’bodv to seek salvation after his or her own fashion. But 
it insisted that the different sects keep the peace among them¬ 
selves and obey the wise rule of “live and let live,” 

The Christian communities however, refused to practise any 
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sort of tolerance. They publidy declared that their God, and 
their God alone, was the true ruler of Heaven and Earth, 
and that all other gods were impostors. This seemed unfair 
to the other sects and the police discouraged such utterances. 
The Christians persisted. 

Soon there were further difficulties. The Christians refused 
to go through the fonnalities of paying homage to the eni' 
peror. They refused to appear when they were called upon 
to join the army. The Homan magistrates threatened to 



punish them. The Christians answered that this miserable 
world was only the ante-room to a very pleasant Heaven and 
that they Tvere more than willing to suffer death for their 
principles. The Romans, puzzled by such conduct, sometimes 
killed the offenders, but more often they did not. There was 
a certain amount of huching during the earliest years of the 
church, but this was the work of that part of the mob which 
accused their meek Cliristian neighbours of every conceivable 
crime, (such as slaughtering and eating babies, bringing about 
sickness and pestilence, betraj^ng the country in times of dan¬ 
ger) because it was a harmless sport and devoid of danger, as 
the Christians refused to fight back. 
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Meanwhile, Rome continued to be invaded by the Barbar¬ 
ians and when her armies failed, Christian missionaries went 
forth to preach their gospel of peace to the wild Teutons. 
They were strong men without fear of death. They spoke a 
language which left no doubt as to the future of unrepentant 
sinners. The Teutons were deeply impressed. Tliey still 
had a deep respect for the 'wisdom of the ancient city of Rome. 
Those men were Romans. They probably spoke the truth. 
Soon the Christian missionary became a power in the savage 
regions of the Teutons and the Franks. Half a dozen mis¬ 
sionaries were as valuable as a whole regiment of soldiers. 
The Fmperors began to understand that the Christian might 
be of great use to them. In some of the provinces tiiey were 
given equal rights with those who' remained faithful to the old 
gods. The great change however came during the last half 
of the fourth centurj\ 

Constantine, sometimes (Heaven knows whj') called Con¬ 
stantine the Great, was emperor. He was a terrible ruffian, 
but people of tender qualities could hardly hope to survive 
in that hard-fighting age. During a long and chec'kered career. 
Constantine had experience<l manj" ups and downs. Once, 
when almost defeated by his enemies, he thought that he would 
try the power of this new Asiatic deity of wliom everybody w'as 
talking. He promised that he too would become a Christian 
if he ivere successful in the coming battle. He won the victory 
and thereafter he was comidnoed of the power of the Christian 
God and allowed himself to be baptised. 

Prom that moment on, the Christian church was officially 
recognised and this greatly strengthened the position of the 
new faith. 

But the Christians still formed a very small minority of 
all the people, (not more than five or six percent.) and in order 
to win, they were forced to refuse all compromise The old 
gods must ^ destroyed. For a short spell the emperor Juliait, 
a lover of Greek wdsdom, managed to save the pagan Gods 
from further destruction. But Julian died of his wounds dur¬ 
ing a campaign in Persia and his successor Jovku re-established 
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the chiiTeh in all its glory. One after the other the doors of the 
ancient temples were then closed. Then came the emperor 
Justinian (who built the church of Saint Sophia in Constan-^ 
tinople), who discontinued the school of philosophy at Athens 
which had been founded by Plato. 

Tlmt was the end of the old Greek world, in which man 
had been allowed to think his own thoughts and dream his own 
dreams according to his desires. The somewhat vague rules 
of conduct of the philosophers had proved a poor compass 
by which to steer the ship of life after a deluge of savagery 
and ignorance had swept away the established order of things. 
There was need of something more positive and more definite. 
This the Church provided. 

During an age when nothing was certain, the church stood 
like a rock and never receded from those principles which it 
held to be true and sacred. This steadfast courage gained the 
admiration of the multitudes and carried the church of Rome 
safely through the difficulties which destroyed the Roman state. 

There was however, a certain element of luck in the final 
success of the Christian faith. After the disappearance of 
Theodoric’s Roman-Gothic kingdom, in the fifth century, 
Italy was comparatively free from foreign invasion. The 
Lombards and Saxons and Slavs who succeeded the Goths were 
weak and backward tribes. Under those circumstances it was 
possible for the bishops of Rome to maintain the independence 
of their city. Soon the remnants of the empire, scattered 
throughout the peninsula, recognised the Dukes of Rome (or 
bishops) as their political and spiritual rulers. 

The stage was set for the appearance of a strong man. 
He came in the year 500 and his name was Gregory. He be¬ 
longed to the ruling classes of ancient Rome, and he had 
been “prefect** or mayor of the city. Then he had become 
a monk and a bishop and finally, and much against his will, 
(for he wanted to be a missionary and preach Christianity to 
the heathen of Rngland,) he had been dragged to the Church 
of Saint Peter to be made Pope. He ruled only fourteen 
years but when be died the Christian world of western Europe 
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had officially recognised the bishops of Rome, the Popes, as 
the heafi of the entire church. 

This power, liowever, did not extend to tlie east. In Con' 
stantinople the Emperors continued the old custom which had 
recognised the successors of Augustus and Tiberius both as 
head of the government and as High Priest of the Established 
Religion. In the year 1453 the eastern Roman Empire was 
conquered by the Turks. Constantinople was taken, and Con' 
stantine Paieologua, the last Roman Emperor, was killed on 
the steps of the Church of the Holy Sophia, 

A few years before, Zoe, the daughter of his brother 
Thomas, had married Ivan III of Russia. In this way did the 
grand-dukes of SIoscow fall heir to the traditions of Constan¬ 
tinople. The double-eagle of old Byzantium (reminiscent of 
tile days when Home had been divided into an eastern and a 
western part) became the coat of arms of modem Russia. 
The Tsar who had been merely the first of the Russian nobles, 
assumed the aloofness and the dignity of a Roman emperor 
before whom all subjects, both high and low, were incon¬ 
siderable slaves. 

The court was refashioned after the oriental pattern which 
the eastern Emperors had imported from Asia and from Egypt 
and which (so they flattered themselves) resembled the court 
of Alexander the Great, This strange inheritance which the 
dying Bj-zantine Empire bequeathed to an unsuspecting wofld 
continued to live with great vigour for six more centuries, 
amidst the vast plains of Russia, The last man to wear the 
erowTi with the double eagle of Constantinople, Tsar Nicholas, 
was murdered only the otlier day, so to speak. His body was 
thrown into a well. His son and his daughters were all klUed. 
All his ancient rights and prerogatives were abolished, and the 
church was reduced to the position which it had held in Rome 
before the days of Constantine, 
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AHJIED, THE CAMEL-DRIVEH, WHO BECAME 
THE PROPHET OF THE j^VRABIAff DESERT, 
AND WHOSE FOLLOWERS ALMOST CON¬ 
QUERED THE ENTIRE KNOWN IVORLD 
FOR THE GREATER GLORY OF ALLAH, THE 
ONLY TRUE GOD 

SixcE the days of Carthage and Hannibal we have said 
nothing of the Semitic people. You wiU remember how they 
filled ail the chapters devoted to the storj’^of the Ancient World. 
The Babylonians, the Assyrians, the Phoenicians, tlie Jews, 
the Aramcans, the Chaldeans, all of them Semites, had been 
the rulers of western Asia for thirty or forty centuries. Tiiey 
liad been conquered by the Indo-European Persians who had 
come from the east and by the Indo-European Greeks who 
had come from the west. A hundred years after the death of 
Alexander the Great, Carthage, 3 colony of Semitic Phoeni- 
cians, had fought the Indo-European Romans for the mastery 
of the Mediterranean. Carthage had been defeated and de¬ 
stroyed and for eight hundred years the Romans had been mas¬ 
ters of the world. In the seventh century, however, another 
Semitic tribe appeared upon the scene and challenged the 
power of the west. They were the Arabs, peaceful shepherds 
who had roamed through the desert since the beginning of time 
without showing any signs of imperial ambitions. 

Then they listened to Mohammed, mounted their horses and 
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in less than & century they had pushed to the heart of Kurope 
and proclaimed the glories of Allah, “the only Gk>d,'' and 
Mohammed, "the prophet of the only God," to the frightened 
peaj^ants of France, 

The story of Ahmed, the son of Abdallah and Aminah, 
(usually known as Mohammed, or “he who will be praised,") 
reads like a chapter in the “Thousand and One Nights, He 
was a camel-driver, born in Mecca, He seems to have been an 
epileptic and he suffered from speUs of unconsciousness when 
he dreamed strange dreams and heard the voice of the angel 
Gabriel, whose words were afterwards written down in a book 
called the Koran, His work as a caravan leader carried him 
all over Arabia and he was constantly falling in with Jewish 
merchants and with Christian traders, and he came to see that 
the worship of a single God was a very excellent thing. His 
own people, the Arabs, still revered queer stones and trunks 
of trees as their ancestors had done, tens of thousands of 
years before. In Mecca, their holy city, stood a little square 
building, the Kaaba, full of idols and strange odds and ends 
<jf Hoo-doo worship. 

Mohammed decided to be the 
Moses of the Arab people. He 
could not well be a prophet and 
a camel-driver at the same time. 

So he made himself independent 
liy marrj'ing his employer, the 
rich widow Clmdija, Then he 
told his neighbours in ^Mecca 
that he was the long-expected 
prophet sent by Allali to save the 
world. The neighbours laughed 
most heartily and when Moham¬ 
med continued to annoy them 
w'ith his speeches they decided to 
kill him iTiey regarded him as 
a lunatic and a public bore who deserved no mercy, Jloharamed 
heard of the plot and in the dark of night he fled to Medina 
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together ^vith Abu Bekr, lus trusted pupil. This hapfiened 
ill the year 0:^^. It is the most important date in J^loliainmedan 
history and is known as the Hegira—the year of the tJreat 
Flight. 

In Medina, Mohammed, who was a stranger, foiund it easier 
to proLdaiiii himself a prophet than in his home city, wliere 
every one liad known him as n simple camel-driver. Soon he 
was surrounded by an increasing number of followers, or 
Moslems, who aceejited the Islam, “the submission to the will 
of God,'’ which Mohammed praised as the highest of ah virtues. 
For sev'cn years he preached to the people of ^ledina. Then 
he believed himself strong enough to begin a campaign against 
his former neiglilxiurs who bad dared to sneer at him and his 
Holy Jlission in his old camel-driving days. At the head of 
an army of iMedinese he marclied across the desert. His fol¬ 
lowers took Mecca ivithout great difficulty, and having slaught¬ 
ered a number of the inhabitants, they found it quite easy to 
convince the others that Mohammed was reahy a great prophet. 

From that time on until the year of lus death, ^lohammed 
was fortunate in everjiihing he undertook. 

There are two reasons for the success of Islam. In the 
first place, the creed ^vhich Mohammed taught to his followers 
was very simple. The disciples w^ere told that they must love 
Allah, the Ruler of the World, the 3Iereifiil and Compas¬ 
sionate. They must honour and obey their parents. They 
ivere warned against dishonesty in dealing with their neigh¬ 
bours and were admonished to be bumble and charitable, to the 
poor and to the sick. Finally they were ordered to abstain 
from strong drink and to be very frugal in what they ate. That 
was all. There vrere no priests, who acted as shepherds of 
their flocks and asked that they be supported at the common 
expense, The IMohanimedan churches or mosques were merely 
large stone halls without benches or pictures, where the faith¬ 
ful could gather (if they felt so inclined) to read and discuss 
chapters from the Koran, the Holy "Book. But the average 
hlohammedan carried his religion 'tvith him and never felt 
himself hemmed in by the restrictions and regulations of an 
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established churdi, Fiv'e times a, day he turned hk face towards 
Mecca, the Holy City, and said a simple prayer. For the 
rest of the time lie let Allah rule the world as he saw lit and 
accepted whatever fate brought him with patient resignation. 

Of course such an attitude towards life did not encourage 
the Faithful to go forth and invent electrical niachinery or 
bother about railroads and steamship lines. But it gave every 
Mohammedan a certain amount of contentment. It bade 
him be at peace with himself and with the world in which he 
lived and that iivas a verj' good thing. 

The second reason which explains the success of the Mos¬ 
lems in their warfare upon tlie Christians, had to do w'ith the 
conduct of those hlohammednn soldiers who went forth to do 
battle for the true faith. The Prophet promised that those 
who fell, facing the enemy, would go directly to Heaven, 
This made sudden death in the field preferable to a long hut 
dreary existence upon tliis earth. It gave the Mohammeilans 
an enormous advantage over the Crusaders who were in con¬ 
stant dread of a dark hereafter, and who stuck to the good 
things of this world as long as they possibly could. Incident¬ 
ally it explains why even to-day ^foslcm soldiers will charge 
into the fire of liuropean machine guns quite indifferent to 
the fate that awaits them and w'hy they are such dangerous 
and persistent enemies. 

Having put his religious house in order, Moliainmed now 
Ijegan to enjoy his power as the undisputed ruler of a large 
number of Arab tribes. But success has been the undoing of 
a large number of men \vho were great in the days of adversity. 
He tried to gain the good will of the rich people by a nmn- 
ber of regulations which could appeal to those of wealth. 
He allowed the Faithful to have four wives. As one wife 
was a costly investment in those olden days when brides were 
bought directly from the parents, four wives became a positive 
luxury except to those who possessed camels and dromedaries 
and date orchards beyond tlie dreams of avarice. A religion 
which at first had been meant for tlie hardy hunters of the 
high-skied desert was gradually transformed to suit the needs 
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of tlic smug merchants who lived in the bazaars of the cities. 
It was a regrettable change from the original programme and 
it did very little good to the cause of Mohammedanism. As fur 
the prophet himself, he went on preaching tlie truth of Allah 
and proclaiming new rules of conduct until he died, quite 
suddenly, of a fever on June the seventh of the year 632. 

His successor as Caliph (or leader) of the Moslenis was 
his father-in-law, Abu-Bekr, who had shared the early dangers 
of the prophet's life. Two years later, Abu-Bekr died and 
Omar ibn AI-Khattab followed him. In less than ten years 
be conquered Eg 3 ’pt, Persia, Phoenicia, Syria and Palestine 
and made Damascus the capital of the first Mohammedan world 
empire, 

Omar was succeeded hj’' Ali, the husband of Mohammed’s 
daughter, Fatima, but a quarrel broke out up<)n a point of 
Moslem doctrine and AIL was murdered. After his fleath, 
the caliphate was made hcreditarj’ and the leaders of the faith¬ 
ful who had Ijegun their career as the spiritual head of a re¬ 
ligious sect became the rulers of a vast empire. They built 
a new city on the sliores of the Tigris, near the ruins of, 
Nineveh and called it Bagdad, and organising the Arab horse¬ 
men into regiments of cavalry', they set forth to bring the 
happiness of their Moslem faith to all unbelievers. In the 
year 700 a.i>. a Mohammedan general by the name of Tarik 
crossed the old Gates of Hercules and reached the high rock 
on the European side which he called the Gibel-al-tarik, the 
Hill of Tarik or Gibraltar, 

Eleven years later in the battle of Xeres de la Frontera, 
he defeated the king of the Visigoths and then the Mosleni 
arm)' moved northward and following the route of Hannibal, 
they crossed the passes of the Pyrenees. They defeated the 
Duke of Aquitania, who tried to halt them near Bor¬ 
deaux, and marched upon Paris. But in the year 732 (one 
hundred years after the death of the prophet,) they were 
beaten in a battle between Tours and Poitiers. On that 
day- Charles Martel (Charles the Hammer), the Frank¬ 
ish chieftain, saved Europe from a Mohammedan con- 
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quest. He drove the JMoslenis out of Franee, but chey umin- 
tained themselves in Spain where Abd-ar-Rahman founded the 
Caliphate of Cordova, which became the greatest centre of 
science and art of mediaeval Europe. 

This Moorish kingdom, sonjalJed because the people came 
from Mauretania in Morocco, lasted seven centuries. It was 
only after the capture of Granada, the last Moslem stronghold, 



THE STKUGGLE BETWEEN THE CROSS AX1> THE CRESCENT 

in the year 14S2, that Columbus received the royal grant wliich 
allowed him to go upon a voyage of discovery. The iMohani' 
medans soon regained their strength in the new conquests 
w-hich they made in Asia and Africa and to^lay there are as 
many followers of Mohammed as there are of Christ. 








HOW CHARLEMAGNE, THE KING OF THE 
FRANKS, CAME TO BEAR THE TITLE OF 
EMPEROR AND TRIED TO REVIVE THE OLD 
IDEAL OF WORLD-EMPIRE 

The battle of Poitiers had saved Europe from the Mo¬ 
hammedans. But the enemy within—^the hopeless disorder 
which had followed the disappearance of the Roman police 
officer—that enemy remained. It is true that the new converts 
of the Christian faith in Northern Europe felt a deep respect 
for the mighty Bishop of Rome. But that poor bishop did 
not feel any too safe when be looked toward the distant moun¬ 
tains. Heaven knew what fresh liordcs of barbarians were 
ready to cross the Alps and begin a new attack on Rome, It 
was netessarj'—-veri' necessarj'—for the spiritual head of the 
world to find an ally with a strong sword and a powerful 
fist who was willing to defend His Holiness in ease of dan¬ 
ger. 

And so the Popes, w'ho were not only very holy but 
also very practical, cast about for a friend, and presently 
they made overtures to the most promising of the Germanic 
tribes who had occupied north-western Europe after the fall 
of Rome. They were called the Franks, One of their earliest 
kings, called Merovech, had helped the Romans in the battle of 
the Catalannian fields in the year 451 when they defeated the 
Huns. His descendants, the ISIerovingians. had continued to 
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take' little bits of iinperiiLl territory until the year 486 when 
king Clovis (the old French word for ^‘Louis’^) fdt himself 
strong enough to bent the Romsns in the open. Rut his 
descendants were weak men who left the affairs of state to 
their Prime minister, the ‘‘Major Donius” or Master of the 
Palace. 

Pepin the Short, the son of the famous Charles Martel, 
who succeeded his father as Master of the Palace, hardly 
knew how to handle the situation. His royal master was a 
devout theologian, without any Interest in jjolitics. Pepin 
asked the Pope for advice. The Pope who was a praetieal 
person answereil tliat the “power in the state belonged to him 
who was actually possessed of it.” Pepin took the hint. He 
persuaded Childerie, the last of the Merovingians to become 
a monk and then made himself king with the approval of the 
other Germanic chieftains. But this did not satisfy the slirewd 
Pepin. He wanted to be something more than a barbarian 
chieftain. He staged an elaborate ceremony at which Boniface, 
the great missionary of the European northwest, anointed 
him and made him a “King by the grace of God.” It was 
easy to .slip those words, “Dei gratia,” into the coronation 
service. It took almost fifteen hundred years to get them out 
again. 

Pepin was sincerely grateful for this Idndness on the part 
of the church. He made two expedition.^ to Italy to defend 
the Pope against his enemies. He took Ravenna and several 
other cities away from the Ijongobards and presented them 
to Ilis Holiness, who Incorporated these new domains into 
tlie so-calle<i Papal States, which remained an inde 2 >endent 
country until half a century ago. 

After Pepin’s death, the relations between Rome and Aix- 
la-Chapelle or Nymwegen or Ingelheim, (the Frankish Kings 
did not have one official residence, but travelled from place to 
place with all their ministers and court officers,) became more 
and more cordial. Finally the Pope and the King took a step 
which was to influence the history of Europe in a most pro¬ 
found way. 

Charles, commonly known as Carolus IMugnus or Char- 
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lemagne, succeeded Pepin in the year 768. He had conquered 
the land of the Saxons in eastern Germany and liad 
built towns and monasteries all over the greater part of north¬ 
ern Europe. At the request of certain enemies of Abd-ar- 
Ralunon, he had invaded Spain to fight the Floors. But in 
the Pyrenees he had been attacked by the wild Basques and 
had been forced to retire. It was upon this occasion that Ro¬ 
land, the greiit Margrat^e of Brittany, showed what a Frai^kish 
chieftain of those early days meant when he promised to be 
faithful to his King, and gave his life and that of his trusted 
followers to safeguard the retreat of the royal army. 

During the last ten years of the eighth centuri.', however, 
Charles was obliged to devote himself exclusively to affairs of 
the South. The Pope, Leo III, had been attacked by a band 
of Roman rowdies and had been left for dead in the street. 
Some kind people had bandaged his wounds and had helped 
him to escape to the camp of Charles, w'here he asked for 
help. An army of Pranks soon restored quiet and carried Leo 
back to the Lateran Palace which ever since the days of Con¬ 
stantine, had been the home of the Pope. That was in Decem¬ 
ber of the year 799, On Christmas day of the next year, 
Charlemagne, who was staying in Rome, attended the service 
in the ancient churcli of St. Peter. MTven he arose from prayer, 
the Pope placed a crown upon bis head, called him Emperor of 
the Koiimns and hailed him once more with the title of “August 
tus”^^which had not been heard for liuudreds of years. 

Once more K'orthem Europe was part of a Roman Empire, 
but the dignity was held by a German chieftain who could 
read just a little and never learned to write. But he could 
fight and for a short while there was order and even the rival 
emperor in Constantinople sent a letter of approval to his 
“dear Brother.’* 

Unfortunately this splendid old man died in the year 814, 
His sons and his grandsons at once began to fight for the 
largest share of the imperial inheritance. Twice the Caro- 
lingion lands were d lidded, by the treaty of Verdun in the 
year 843 and by the treaty of Mersen-on-the-Meuse in the 
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year 870, Tlie latter trcatj’^ divided the entire Frankish King- 
flom into two parts, Charles ttie Bi>]d received the western 
half. It contained the oUl Homan province called Gaul ’.vhere 
tile language of the people had become thorougJily roniuni7,ed. 
The Franks soon learned to speak this l,anguage and this 
acooiinta for the strange fact that a purely Germanic land 
like France should siwak a J^tin tongue. 

The other grandson got the eastern part, the land which 
tile Romans had called Germania. Those inliospitable re¬ 
gions liad never been part of the old Empire. Augustus bad 
tried to conquer this “far east,” hut his legions liad been annihi¬ 
lated in the Teutoburg Wood in the year 0 and the people bad 
never been influenced by the higher lloman civilisation. They 
spoke the popular Germanic tongue. Tlie Teuton word for 
“people” was “thiot,” The Christian missionaries therefore 
called the German language the “lingua tbeotisca” or the 
“lingua teutisca,” the “popular dialect” and this word “teu- 
tisca” was changed into “Deutsch” which accounts for the name 
“De ut schland.” 

As for the famous Imperial Crown, it very soon slipped 
off the heads of tlie Carolingian successors and rolled back onto 
the Italian plain, where it became a sort of plaj-thiog of a 
number of little potentates who stole tlie crown from each other 
amidst much bloodshed and wore it (with or without the per¬ 
mission of the Pope) until it was the turn of some more am¬ 
bitious neighbour. The Pope, once more sorely beset by his 
enemies, sent north for lielp. He di<l not appeal to the ruler 
of tlie west-Frankish kingdom, this time. His messengers 
crossed the Alps and addressed themselves to Otto, a Sa.xun 
Prince who was recognised as the greatest chieftain of the 
different Germanic tribes. 

Otto, who shared liis people's affection for the blue skies 
and the gay and 1>eaiitifiil people of the Italian peninsula, 
hastened to the rescue. In return for his services, the Pope, 
IjCO VIII, made Olto “Emperor,” and the eastern half of 
Charles’ old kingdom was henceforth known as the “Holy 
Roman Empire of the German Nation.” 
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This straii|;£ puliiical creation managed to Lve to the ripe 
old age of eight hundred and thirty-nine years. In the year 
ISOlt (just as a new era of time was beginning,) it was 
most unceremoniously relegated to the liistoricai scrapheap. 
The lirutal fellow w*ho destroyed the old Genuanie Empire was 
the son of a Corsiean notary-public who had made a brilliant 
career in the sendee of the French Kepublic. He was ruler 
of Europe by the grace of his famous Guard Regiments, but 
he desired to be something more. He sent to Rome for the 
I'ope and the Pope came and stood by while General Napoleon 
placed the imperial crown upon his own head and proclaimed 
himself heir to the tradition of Charlemagne. For history is 
like life. The more things change, the more they remain 
the same. 
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WHY THE PEOPLE OF THE TENTH CENTURY 
PRAYED THE LORD TO PROTFXT THEM 
FROM THE FURY OF THE NORSEMEN 

In the third and fourth centuries, the Germanic tribes of 
central Europe had broken through the defences of the Em¬ 
pire that they might plunder Rome and live oii the fat of the 
land. In the eighth eenturj* it became tlie turn of the Germans 
to be the “plundered-ones,” They did not like this at all, even 
if their enemies were their first cousins, the Norsemen, who 
lived in Denmark and Sweden and NorH'ay, 

What forced tlitse hardy sailors to turn pirate we do not 
know, but onee they bad discovered the advantages and pleas¬ 
ures of a buccaneering career there was no one who could stop 
them. They would suddenly descend upon a peaceful Frank¬ 
ish or Frisian village, situated on the mouth of a river. They 
would kill all the men and steal all the women. Then they 
would sail away in their fast-sailing ships and when the sol¬ 
diers of the king or emperor arrived upon the scene, the rob¬ 
bers were gone and nothing remained but a few smouldering 
ruins. 

During the days of disorder which followed the death of 
Charlemagne, the Northmen developed great activity. Their 
fleets made raids upon every eoimtry and their sailors estab¬ 
lished small independent kingdoms along the coast of Holland 
and France and England and Germany, and they even found 
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their way into Italy. The Northmen were very intelligent. 
They aoon loarned to speak the language of their subjects and 
gave up the uncivilised ways of the early Vikings (or Sea- 
Rovers) who had been very picturesque but also very un* 
washed and terribly cruel. 



O'HE HOME OS' THE NORSEMEN 


Early in the tenth centiuy a Viking by the name of RoUo 
had repeatedly attacked the coast of France. The king of 
France, too weak to resist these northern robbers, tried to 
bribe them into "being good." He offered them the province 
of Normandy, if they would promise to stop bothering the rest 
of his domains. Rollo accepted this bargain and became “ Duke 
of Normandy.’* 
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THE NORSEMEN GO TO RUSSIA 


But the passion of conquest was strong in the blood of his 
children. Across the channel, only a few hours away from the 
European niainland, they could see the white cliffs and the 
green fields of England. Poor England had passed through 
difficult days. For two hundred years it had been a Roman 
colony. After the Romans left, it had been conquered by the 
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Angles find tlie Saxons, two German tribes from Sehleswig. 
Next the Danes had taten the greater part of the country 
and had established Uie kingdom of Cnut, The Danes had 
been driven away and now (it was early in the eleventh cen¬ 
tury) another Saxon king, Kdward the Confessor, was on the 
throne. But Edward was not expected to live long and he 
had no children. The circumstances favoured the ambitious 
dukes of Normandy. 

In 1066 Edward died. Immediately William of Nor¬ 
mandy crossed the channel, defeated and killed Harold of 
Wessex (tvho had taken the crown) at the battle of Hastings, 
and proclaimed himself king of England. 

In another chapter I have told you how in the year 800 a 
German chieftain had become a Roman Emperor, Now in 
the year 1066 the grandson of a Norse pirate was recognised 
as King of England. 

Why should we ever read fairy stories, when the truth 
of history is so much more interesting and entertaining? 


FEUDALISM 


HOW CENTRAL EUROPE, ATTACKED FROM 
THREE SroES, BECAME AN ARMED CAMP 
AND WHY EUROPE WOULD HAVE PER¬ 
ISHED WITHOUT THOSE PROFESSIONAL 
SOLDIERS AND ADMINISTRATORS WHO 
WERE PART OF THE FEUDAL SYSTEM 

The following, then, is the stAte of Europe in the year wie 
thou-sjind, when most people were so unhappy that they wel¬ 
comed the prophecy foretelling the approaching end of the 
world and rushed to tlie monasteries, that the Day of J udge- 
ment miglit find them engaged upon devout duties- 

At an unknown date, tlie Germanic tribes had left their old 
home in Asia an<l liad moved westward into Europe. By 
sheer pressure of numbers they had forced their way into the 
Roman Empire. Tiiey had destroyed the great western em¬ 
pire, but the eastern part, being off the main route of the 
great migrations, had managed to survive and feebly continued 
tile traditions of Rome's ancient glory. 

During the days of disorder which had followed, (the true 
“dark ages" of history, the sixth and seventh centuries of our 
era,) the German tribes had been persuaded to accept the 
Christian religion and had recognised the Bishop of Rome 
as the Pope or spiritual head of the world. In the ninth cen¬ 
tury, the organising genius of Charlemagne had revived the 
Roman Empire and had united the greater part of western 
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Europe into siii|3rle state. During the tenth century this 
empire hntl gone to pieces. The western part had tiecome a 
separate kingdom, France, The eastern half was known as the 
Holy Homan Empire of the German nation, and the rulers of 
this federation of states then pretended that they were the 
direct heirs of Ca'sar and Augustus, 

Unfortunately the power of the kings of France did not 
stretch heyoiid the moat of their royal residencej while the 
Holy Homan Emperor was openlj'' defied by his powerful 
subjects whenever It suited their fancy or their profit. 

To increase the misery of the masses of the people, the tri¬ 
angle of western Europe (look at page 128, please) was for ever 
exposed to attacks from three sides. On the south lived the 
ever dangerous Mohammedans. The western coast was ravaged 
by the Northmen, The eastern frontier (defenceless except 
for the short stretch of the Carpathian mountains) was at 
the mercy of liordes of Huns, Hungarians, Slavs and Tartars. 

The peace of Home was a thing of the remote past, a dream 
of the “Good Old Days” that w'ere gone for ever. It was a 
(juestion of “fight or die,” and quite naturally people preferred 
to fight. Forced by circumstances, Europe became an armed 
camp and there was a demand for strong leadership, Botli 
King and Emperor were far aw'ay. The frontiersmen (and 
most of Europe in the year 1000 was “frontier”) must help 
themselves. They willingly submitted to the representatives 
of the ting who were sent to administer the outlying dis¬ 
tricts, provided the^ conM protect them against their enemies. 

Soon central Europe was dotted with small principalities, 
each one ruled by a duke or a count or a haron or a bishop, as 
the case might be, and organised as a fighting unit. These 
dukes and counts and barons had sworn to be faithful to the 
king who had given them their “feudum” (hence our word 
“feudal,”) in return for their loyal services and a certain 
amount of taxes. But travel in those days was slow and the 
nieans of comniun leaf ion were exceedingly poor. The royal 
or imperial administrators therefore enjoyed great independ¬ 
ence, and within the boundaries of their own province they 
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assumed most of rights which in truth belonged to tlie hing. 

But you would make a mistake if you supposed that the 
people of the eleventh centuiy objected to this form of gov¬ 
ernment. They supported Feudalism because it >vas a very 
practical and necessary mstitution. Their Lord and blaster 
usually lived in a big stone house erected on the top of a steep 
rock or built bet^veen deep moats, but within sight of his 
subjects. In case of danger the subjects found shelter behind 
the walls of the baronial stronghold. That is why tliey tried 
to live as near the castle as possible and it accounts for the 
many European cities wliich began tlieir career around a feudal 
fortress. 

But the knight of the early middle ages was much more 
than a professional soldier. He vras the civil servant of that 
day. He was the judge of his community and he was the 
chief of police. He caught the liighwaj'men and protected 
the wandering pedlars who were the merchants of the eleventh 
century. He looked after the dikes so that the countryside 
should not be dooderl (just as the first nobleinen had done 
in. the valley of the Nile four thousand years before). He 
encouraged the Troubadours who wandered from place to place 
telling the stories of the ancient heroes who had fought in the 
great wars of tlie migrations. Besides, he protected the churches 
and the monasteries within his territory, and although he could 
neither read nor write, (it w-as considered unmanly to know 
such things,) he employed a number of priests who kept his 
accounts and who registered the marriages and the birtha and 
the deaths which occurred within the baronial or duca I do¬ 
mains. 

In the fifteenth centurj" the kings once more became strong 
enough to exercise those powers which belonged to them because 
they were “anointed of God." Then the feudal knights lost 
their former independence. Reduced to the rank of country 
squires, they no longer filled a need and soon they became a 
nuisance. Rut Europe would have perished without the "feu¬ 
dal system" of the dark ages. There were many bad knights 
as there are many bad people to-day. But generally speaking, 
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the rough-fisted Iwurom of the twelfth and thirteenth century 
were hard-working administrators who rendered a most useful 
service to the cause of progress. During that era the noble 
torch of learning and art which had illuminated the world of 
the Egj'ptians and the Greeks and the Romans was burning 
very low. Without the knights and their good friends, the 
monks, civilisation would have been extinguished entirely, and 
the human race would have been forced to begin once more 
where the cave-man liad left o£f. 
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CHIVALRY 

It was (|ult€ natural that the professional fig^hting'ineD of 
the IVIldclIe Ages should trj' to establish some sort of organisa¬ 
tion for their mutual benefit and protection. Out of this need 
for close organisation, Knighthoiid or Chivalry was Lorn. 

We know veiy little about the origins of Knighthood. But 
as the system developed, it gave the world something which it 
needed very badly—a definite rule of conduct w-hich softened 
the barbarous customs of that day and made life more livable 
than it had been during the five hundred years of the Dark 
Ages. It was not an easy task to civilise the rough frontiers¬ 
men who had spent most of their time fighting Molmmmedaus 
and Huns and Norsemen. Often they were guilty of back¬ 
sliding, and having vowed all sorts of oatlis about inercy and 
charity in the morning, tliey would murder all their priWers 
before evening. But progress is ever the result of slow and 
ceaseless labour, and finally the most unscrupulous of knights 
was forced to obey the rules of his ‘'class*’ or sufiPer tlie con¬ 
sequences. 

These rules were different in the various parts of Europe, 
but they all made much of “service” and “loyalty to duty.” The 
Middle Ages regarded service as something very noble and 
beautiful. It was no disgrace to be a servant, provided you 
were a good servant and did not slacken on the job. As for 
lo'yalty, at a time when life depended upon the faithful per- 
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fomian<-'t of many unpleasant duties, it was the chief virtue 
of t)ic fif^hting man. 

A young knight therefore was asked to swear tliat he would 
be faithful as a servant to God and as a servant to his King. 
Furthemiore, he pi-omised to be generous to tliose whose need 
was greater than his oivn. He pledged his word that he would 
be humble in his personal behaviour and would never boast of 
his own aecomplishinents and that he w'ould he a friend of all 
those who suffered, {with the exception of the Mohammedans, 
whom he was expected to kill on sight). 

Ai'ound these vows, wliieh were merely the Ten Conwnand- 
nients expressed in terms which the people of the Middle Ages 
could understand, there developed a complicated system of 
manners and outward behaviour. The knights tried to model 
their own lives after tlie example of those heroes of Arthur’s 
Round Table and Charlemagne’s court of whom the Trouba¬ 
dours had told them. They hoped that tiicy might prove as 
brave as Lancelot and as faithful as Roland. Tliey carried 
themselves with dignity and they spoke careful and gracious 
words that they might be known as True Knights, however 
humble the cut of their coat or the size of their purse. 

In this way the order of Knighthood became a school of those 
goo[l manners ivhich are the oil of the social machinery. Chiv- 
iilry came to mean courtesy and the feudal castle showed the 
rest of the world w^liat clothes to wear, how to eat, hoiv to ask 
a lady for a dance and the thousand and one little things of 
every-day behaviour which help to make life interesting and 
agreeable. 

Like all human institutions. Knighthood was doomed to 
perish as soon as it had outlived its usefulness. 

The crusades, about whidi one of the next chapters tells, 
w'ere followed by a great revival of trade. Cities grew over¬ 
night. The townspeople became rich, hired good school teach¬ 
ers and soon w-cre tlie equals of the knights. The invention 
of gun-powder deprived the heavily armed “Chevalier” of his 
former advantage and the use of mercenaries made it impos¬ 
sible to conduct a battle with the delicate niceties of a chess 
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tournauieiit. The knight becmne superiliious. Soon he be- 
caaie a ridiciiJous figure, with his devotion to ideals tliat had no 
longer any practical value. It was said that the noble Don 
Quixote de la Mancha had been the last of the true knights. 
After his death, his trusted sword and his armour were sold 
to pay his debts. 

But somehow or other that sword seems to have fallen into 
the luinds of a number of men. ^Vashingto^ carried it during 
the hopeless days of Valley Forge. It was the only defence 
of Gordon, when be had refused to desert the people who had 
been entrusted to his care, and stayed to meet his death in tlic 
besieged fortress of Khartoum, 

And I am not ejuite sure but that it proved of invaluable 
strength in winning the Great War, 
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THE STRANGE DOUBLE LOYALTY OF THE 
PEOPLE OF THE MIDDLE AGES AND HOW 
IT LED TO ENDLESS QUARRELS BETWEEN 
THE POPES AND THE HOLY ROMAN EM¬ 
PERORS 

It is very difllicult to understaod the people of by-gone 
ages. Your own grandfather, whom you see every day, is a 
mysterious being who lives in a different world of ideas and 
clothes and manners. I am now telling you the story of some 
of your grandfathers who are twenty-five generations removed, 
and 1 do not expect you to catch the meaning of what I write 
without re-reading this cliapter a number of times. 

The average man of the hliddle Ages lived a very simple 
and uneventful life. Even if he were a free citizen, able to 
come and go at wiU, he rarely left his own neighbourhood. 
There were no printed books and only a few manuscripts. 
Here and there, a small band of industrious monks taught 
reading and writing and some arithmetic. But science and his¬ 
tory and geography lay buried beneath the ruins of Greece and 
Rome. 

Whatever people knew about the past they had learned by 
listening to stories and legends. Such information, which goes 
from father to son, is often slightly incorrect in details, but 
it will preserve the main facts of history with astonishing accu¬ 
racy, After more tlian two thousand years, the mothers of 
India still frighten their naughty children hy telling them that 
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^‘Iskander will get them,” and Iskander is none other thaji 
Alexander the Great, who visited India in the year 330 before 
the birth of Christ, hut whose story has lived through all these 
ages. 

The people of the early Middle Ages never saw a text¬ 
book of Roman history. They were ignorant of many things 
whici) every school-boy to-day knows before he has left the 
preparatory sc hool. But the Roman Empire, which is merely a 
name to you, was to them something very much alive. Tliey 
felt it. They willingly recognised the Pope as their spiritu^ 
leader because he lived in Rome and represented the idea of 
tiie Roman super-power. And tliej' w'ere profoundly grate¬ 
ful when Charlemagne, and afterwards Otto the Great, re¬ 
vived the idea of a world-empire and created the Holy Roman 
Empire, that the world might again be as it always had been. 

But the fact that there W'ere two different heirs to the 
Roman tradition placed tiie faithful burghers of the 3Iiddle 
Ages in a difficult position. The theory behind the medieval 
political system w*as both sound and simple. While the worldly 
master (the emperor) looked after the physical well-being of 
his subjects, the spiritual master (the Pope) guarded their 
souls. 

In practice, however, tlie system worked very badly. The 
Emperor invariably tried to interfere with the affairs of tlie 
church and the Pope retaliated and told the Emperor how 
he should rule his domaim. Tlien ihes' told each other to mind 
their oivn business in very unceremonious language and the 
inevitable end was war. 

Under those circumstances, what were the people to do? 
A good Christian obeyed both the Pope and his Eng. But 
the Pope and the Emperor were enemies. Which side should 
a dutiful subject and an equally dutiful Christian take? 

It was never easy to give the correct answer. When the 
Emperor happened to be a man of energy and was sufficiently 
well provided with money to organise an army, he was very 
apt to cross the Alps and march on Rome, besiege the Pope 
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in liis own pafat-'e if need be, and fnree His Holiness to obey 
the itnpcnai instructions or suffer the consequences. 

But more frequently the Pope was tlio stronger. Then he 
might Jay an Emperor or King, together with all his subjects, 
under an interdict. This meant that alf churches were closed, 
that no one could be baptised, that no dying man could bn 
given absolution — in short, that half of the functions of 
mcxlisival government came to an end. 

More than that, the people were absolved from their oath of 
loyalty to tliclr sovereign and were urged to rebel ag.ainst their 
master. But if they followed this advice of the distant Pope 
and were caught, they were hanged by their near-by l^iege 
Lord and that too was very unpleasant. 

Indeed, the poor fellows were in a difficult position and 
none fared worse than those ;vho lived during the latter half of 
the eleventh century, when the Emperor Henry IV of Ger¬ 
many and Pope Gregorj’ VII fought it two-round battle which 
decided nothing and upset the peace of Europe for almost fifty 
years. 

In the middle of the eleventh century there had been a 
strong nio'^'eiiient for reform in the church. The election of the 
Popes, thus far, Iiad 1>een a most irregular affair. It was to the 
advantage of the H 0 I 5 " Roman Emperors to have a well-dis¬ 
posed priest elected to the Holy Sec. They frequently came 
to Rome at the time of election and used their influence for 
the benefit of one of their friends. 

In the year 1059 this Imd been changed. By a decree of 
Pope Nicholas II the principal priests and deacons of the 
churches in and around Rome were organised into tlie so- 
called College of Cardinals, and this gathering of prominent 
churchmen was given the eJielusive power of electing the 
future Popes. 

In the year 1073 tlve College of Cardinals elected a priest 
by tlie name of Hildebrand, the son of very simple parents in 
Tuscany, as Pope, and he t(M)k the name of Gregory VIL 
His energy was unbounded. His belief in the supreme powers 
of his Holy Office was built upon a granite rock of conviction 
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and courage. In the niind of Gregory, the Pope was not only 
the absolute head of the Christian church, bat also the highest 
Court of Appeal in all worltHy matters. The Pojje who had 
elevated simple German princes to the dignity of Emperor 
could depose them at will. He eould veto any law passed by 
duke or king or emperor, bat w'bosoever should question a 
papal decree, let him beware, for the punishment would be 
swift and merciless. 

Gregory sent ambassadors to all the European courts to 
inform the potentates of Europe of his new laws and asked 
them to take due notice of their contents. William the Con¬ 
queror promised to he good, but Henry IV, who since the age 
of six had been dghtiiig wit]; his subjects, had no intention of 
submitting to the Papal will. He called together a college of 
German bishops, accused Gregory of every crime under the 
sun and then had him deposed by the council of Worms. 

The Pope answered with excommunication and a demand 
that the German princes rid themselves of their unworthy ruler. 
The German princes, only too happy to be rid of Henry, asked 
the Pope to come to Augsburg and help them elect a new Em- 
peror. 

Gregory left Rome and 
travelled northward. Henry, 
who was no fool, appreciated 
the danger of his position. At 
all costs he must make peace 
with the Pope, and he must do 
it at once. In the midst of win¬ 
ter he crossed the Alps and 
hastened to Canossa where tire 
Pope hud stopped for a short 
re.st, Three Jong days, from 
the 25th to the 28th of January 
of the year 1077, Henry, 
dressed as a penitent pilgrim 
(but with a warm sweater un- 
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derneath his montisSi garb), waited outside tlie gates of the 
castle of Canossa. Then he was allowed to enter and was 
pardoned for hi-s sins. But the repentance did not last long. 
As soon as Henry had returned to Germany, he behaved 
exactly as before. Again he was excommunicated. For the 
second time a council of German bishops deposed Greg- 
ory, bnt tJiis time, when Henry crossed the Alps he was at 
the head of a large army, besieged Home and forced Gregory 
to retire to Salerno, where he died in exile. This first violent 
outbreak decided nothing. As soon as Henry was back in 
Germany, the struggle between Pope and Emperor was con¬ 
tinued. 

The Hohenstttufen family which got hold of the Imperial 
German Throne shortly afterwards, were even more independ¬ 
ent than their predecessors. Gregory had claimed that the 
Popes were superior to all kings because they (the Popes) at 
the Day of Judgement would be responsible for the behaviour 
of all the sheep of tlieir flock, and in the eyes of God, a king 
was one of that faithful herd. 

Frederick of Hohenstaufen, commonly known as Barba- 
rossa or Red Beard, set up the counter-claim that the Empire 
had been bestowed upon his predecessor “by God himself” 
and as the Empire included Italy and Home, he began a cam¬ 
paign wiiich was to add these “lost provinces” to the noi-tliem 
country. Barbarossa iras accidentally drowned in Asia Minor 
during the third Crusade, hut his son Frederick II. a brilliant 
young man who in Ills youth had been exposed to the civilisa¬ 
tion of the Mohammedans of Sicily, continued the war. The 
Popes accused him of heresy. It is true that Frederick seems 
to have felt a deep and serious contempt for the rough Chris¬ 
tian world of the N^orth, for the boorish German Knights and 
the intriguing Italian priests. But he held his tongue, went 
on a Crusade and took Jerusalem from the infldel and was 
duly crowned as King of the Holy City. Even this act did not 
placate the Popes. They deposed Frederick and gave bis 
Italian possessions to Charles of Anjou, the brother of that 
King Louis of France who became famous as Saint Louis. 
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This led to more warfare. Conrad V, the son of Conrad IV, 
and the last of the Hobenstaufens, tried to regain the kingdom, 
and was defeated and decapitated at N aples. Sut twenty years 
later, the French who bad made themselves thorougbly un¬ 
popular in Sicily were all murdered during tbe so-called Sici¬ 
lian Vespers, and so it went. 

The quarrel between the Popes and the Elmperors was 
never settled, but after a while the two enemies learned to 
leave each other alone. 

In the year 1273, Rudolph of llapsburg was elected £m-> 
peror. He did not take tbe trouble to go to Rome to be 
crowned. The Popes did not object and in turn they kept 
away from Germany. This meant peace but two entire cen¬ 
turies which might have been used for the purpose of internal 
organisation bad been wasted in useless warfare. 

It is an ill wind however that bloweth no good to some one. 
The Lttle cities of Italy, by a process of careful balancing, 
had managed to increase their power and their independence 
at the expense of both Emperors and Popes. Wlien the rush 
for the Holy Land began, they were able to bantUe the trans¬ 
portation problem of the thousands of eager pilgrims who were 
clamouring for passage, and at the end of the Crusjides they 
had built themselves such strong defences of brick end of gold 
that they could defy Pope and Eniperor 'with equal indif¬ 
ference. 

Church and State fought each other and a third party—the 
medieval city—ran away with the spoils. 
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BUT ALL THESE DIFFERENT QUARRELS 
WERE FORGOTTEN WHEN THE TURKS 
TOOK THE HOLY LAND, DESECRATED THE 
HOLY PLACES AND INTERFERED SERI* 
OUSLY WITH THE TRADE FROM EAST TO 
VTEST. ELTIOPE WENT CRUS.VDlNG 

Di RIXG three centuries there had been peace betiveen Chris¬ 
tians and Moslems except in Spain and in the eastern Roman 
Empire, the two states defending the gateways of Europe* 
The Mohammedans having conquered S 5 ’'ria in the seventh 
century were in possession of the Holy Land. Rut they re¬ 
garded Jesus as a great prophet (though not quite as great 
as Mohammed), and thej’^ did not interfere with the pilgrims 
ivbo wished to pray in the church which Saint Helena, the 
mother of the Emperor Constantine, liad built on the spot of 
the Holy Grave. But early in the eleventh century, a Tartar 
tribe from the wilds of Asia, called the Seljuks or Turks, 
became masters of tiie iiilohammedan state in western Asia and 
then the period of tolerance came to an end. The Turks took 
all of Asia Minor away from the eastern Ronian Emperors 
and they made an end to the trade hetw-een cast and west. 

Alexis, the Emperor, who rarely saw anj'thing of his Chris¬ 
tian neighbours of the west, appealed for lielp and pointed to 
the danger w'hicli threatened Europe should the Turks take 
Constantinople. 
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The Italian cities which had established colonics along the 
coast of Asia Minor and Palestine, in fear for their posses¬ 
sions, reported terrible stories of Payniin atrocities and Chris¬ 
tian sulfering. AH Europe got excited. 

Pope Urban II, a I'rencbntan from Reims, who had been 
educated at the same famous cloister of Cluny which liad 
trained Gregory VII, thought that the time had come for 
action. The general state of Europe was far from satisfactory. 
The primitive agricultural methods of that day (unchanged 
since Roman times) caused a constant scarcity of food. There 
was unemployment and hunger and these are apt to lead to 
discontent and riots. ^Vestem jisia in older days had fed mil¬ 
lions. It was an excellent field for the purpose of immigration. 

Therefore at the council of Clermont in France in the year 
1093 the Pope arose, described tlie terrible horrors which the 
infidels had inflicted upon the Holy Land, gave a glowing de¬ 
scription of tills countrj’’ which ever since the days of Moses 
had been overflowing with milk and honey, and exhorted the 
knights of France and the people of Europe in general to 
leave wife and child and deliver Palestine from the Turks. 

jV wave of religious hysteria swept across the continent. 
All reason stopped. Men would drop their hanvmer and saw-, 
walk out of their shop and take the nearest road to the east 
to go and kill Turks. Chddren would leave their homes to “go 
to Palestine” and bring the terrible Turks to their knees by 
the mere appeal of their youthful zeal and Christian piety. 
b’uUy ninety percent of those entlmsiasts never got within 
sight of tlie Holy Land. They bad no money. They were 
forced to beg or steal to keep alive. They became a danger 
to the safety of tlie highroads and they were killed by the 
angry country people. 

The first Crusade, a wild mob of honest Christians, default¬ 
ing bankrupts, penniless noblemen and fugitives from justice, 
follmvingthe lead of half-crazy Peter the Hermit and Walter- 
without-a-Cent, began their campaign against the Infidels by 
murdering all the Jews whom tliey met by the way. They 
got as far as Hungary and then they were all killed. 
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This experience taught the Church a lesson. Enthusiasm 
alone would not set the Holy Land free. Organisation was 
as necessarj' as good-will and courage. A year was spent in 
training and equipping an army of 200,000 men. They were 
placed under command of Godfrey of Bouillon, Robert, duke 
of Normandy, Robert, count of Flanders, and a number of 
other noblemen, all experienced in the art of war. 

In the year 1090 this second crusade started upon its long 
voyage. At Constantinople the knights did homage to the 
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Emperor, (For us 1 have told you, traditions die hard, and 
a Roman Emperor, however poor and pow erless, was still held 
in great respect). Then they crossed into Asia, killed all tlie 
Moslems who fell into their hands, stormed Jerusalem, mas¬ 
sacred the Mohammedan population, and marched to the Holy 
Sepulchre to give praise and thanks amidst tears of piety and 
gratitude. But soon the Turks were strengthened by the arri¬ 
val of fresh troops. Then they retook Jerusalem and in turn 
killed tile faithful followers of the Cross. 
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During tbe next two centuries, seven other crusades took 
place. Gradually the Crusaders learned the technique of the 
route. The land voyage was too tedious and too dangerous. 
They preferred to cross tbe Alps and go to Genoa or Venice 
where they took ship for the east. The Genoese and the Vene¬ 
tians made this trans-Mediterranean passenger sendee a very 
profitable business, They charged exorbitant rates, and when 
the Crusaders (most of whom had verj" little money) could not 
pay the price, these Italian “profiteers” kindly allowed them 
to “work their way across.” In return for a fare from Venice 
to Acre, the Crusader undertook to do a stated amount of 
fighting for the owners of his vessel. In this way Venice greath^ 
increased her territory along the coast of the A<lriatic and in 
Greece, where Athens became a Venetian colony, and in the 
islands of Cyprus and Crete and Rhodes. 

All this, however, helped 
little in settling the question 
of the Holy Land, After 
the first enthusiasm had 
worn off, a short crusading 
trip became part of the lib¬ 
eral education of every Tvell- 
bred you tig man, and there 
never was any lack of can¬ 
didates for service in Pales¬ 
tine. But the old steal was 
gone. The Crusaders, who 
had begun their warfare 
with deep hatred for the 
^lohammedans and great 
love for the Christian peo¬ 
ple of the eastern Roman crusaders take Jerusalem 
Empire and Armenia, suf¬ 
fered a complete change of heart. They came to despise the 
Greeks of Byzantiuni, who cheated them and frequently be¬ 
trayed the cause of the Cross, and the Armenians and ail the 
other Levantine races, and they began to appreciate the vir- 
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tues of their enemies who proved to be generous and fair 
opponents. 

Of course^ it would never do to say this openly. But when 
the Crusader returned hornet he was likely to imitate the man¬ 
ners which he had learned from his heathenish foe. compared 
with wlioni the averaige western knight was still much of a 
country bumpkin. He alMi brought liiiii se\'cnd new 

food-stuffs, such as peaches and spinach which he planted in his 
garden and grew for his own benefit. He appeared in the 
floiiving roljes of silk or cotton which were the traditional habit 
of the followers of the Prophet and were originally worn by 
the Saracens. Indeed the Crusades, which had l^gun aa a 
punitive expedition against the Heathen, became a course of 
general instruction in civilisation for millions of young Euro¬ 
peans. 

From a military and politi¬ 
cal point of view the Crusades 
were a failure. Jerusalem and 
a tilimber of cities were taken 
and lost. A dosoen little king¬ 
doms were established in Sj^ria 
and Palestine and A.sia IVIinor, 
but they were re-conquered by 
the Turks and after the year 
1244 (when Jerusalem became 
definitely Saracenic] the status 
of the Holy Land was the same 
as it had been before 1095. 

But Europe had undergone a 
great change. The people of 
the west had been allowed a glimpse of the light and the sun¬ 
shine and the beauty of the east. Their dreary castle,s no 
longer satisfied them. They wanted a broader life. Neither 
Church nor State could give this to them. 

They found it in the cities. 
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WHY THE PEOPLE OF THE MIDDLE AGES 
SAID THAT “CITY AIR IS FREE AIR"’ 

The early part of the Middle Ages had been an era. of 
pioneering and of settlement. A new people, who thus far 
had lived outside the wild range of forest, mountains and 
marshes which protected the north-eastern frontier of the Ro- 
rnan Empire, had forced its way into the plains of western 
Europe and had taken possesaon of most of the land. They 
were restless, as all pioneers have been since the beginning of 
time. They liked to be “on the go."* They cut down the 
forests and they cut each other’s throats with equal energy. 
Few of them wanted to live in cities. They insisted upon being 
"free,” they Im'ed to feel the fresh air of the liillsides fill their 
lungs while they drove their herds across the wind-swept pas¬ 
tures. When they no longer liked their old homes, they pulled 
up stakes and went away in search of fresh adventures. 

The weaker ones died. The hardy fighters and the cou¬ 
rageous women who had followed their men into the wilder¬ 
ness survived. In this way they developed a strong race of 
mem. They cared little for the graces of life. They were too 
busy to play the fiddle or write pieces of poetrj'. They had 
little love for discussions. The priest, "the learned man** of the 
village (and before the middle of the thirteenth century, a lay¬ 
man who could read and write was regarded as a "softy") was 
supposed to settle all questions which had no direct practical 
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value. Meanvirhile the Gerriiiui elueftaiu^ the Frankish Baron, 
the Northman Duke ^or whatever their names and titles) occu¬ 
pied their share of the territory* which once had been part of 
the great Roman Empire and among the ruins of past glorj', 
they built a world of their own whieli pleased them mightily 
and which they considered quite perfect. 

They managed the affairs of their castle and the surround¬ 
ing country to the best of their ability. They w'cre as faithful 
to the commandments of the Church as any weak mortal could 
hope to be. They were sufficiently loyal to their king or em¬ 
peror to keep on good terms with those distant hut always dan¬ 
gerous potentates. In short, they tried to do nght and to he 
fair to their neighbours without being exadtly unfair to their 
own interests- 

It was not an ideal world in which they found themselves. 
The greater part of the people were serfs or “villeins,” farm- 
bands who were as much a part of the soil upon which they 
lived as the cows and sheep whose stables they shared. Their 
fate was not particularly liappy nor was it particularly un¬ 
happy, But what was one to do? The good Lord who ruled 
the world of the fiddle Ages bad undoubterlly ordered every¬ 
thing for the best. If He, in his wisdom, had decided that 
there must be both knights and serfs, it was not the duty of 
these faithful sons of the cliurch to question the arrangement. 
The serfs therefore did not complain but w’hen they were ttw 
hard driven, they would die off like cattle whicli are not fed 
and stabled in the riglit way, and then something would be has¬ 
tily done to better their condition, Bui if the progress of the 
world had lieen left to the serf and Ins feudal master, we would 
still he living after the fashion of the twelfth century, saying 
“abracadabra” when we tried to stop a tooth-ache, and feeling 
a deep contempt and hatred for the dentist who offered to help 
us with his “science,” which most likely was of Ufobanimedaii 
or heathenish origin and therefore both wicked and useless. 

When j'ou grow up you will discover that many people do 
not believe in “progress” and they will prove to you by the 
terrible deeds of some of our own contemporaries that "tlie 
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world does not change.” But I hope that you will not pay 
much attention to such talk. You sec, it took our ancestors 
almost a million j^ears to learn how to walk on their hind legs. 
Other centuries bad to go bj' before their animal-like grunts 
developed into an understandable language. Writing—^the art 
of preser^'ing our ideas for the benefit of future generations, 
without which no progress is possible—^was invented only four 
thousand years ago. The idea of turning the forces of nature 
hito the obedient servants of man was (juite new in the days of 
your o\\Ti grandfather. It seems to nie, therefore, that we arc 
making progress at an unheard-of rate of speed. Perhaps we 
have paid a little too much attention to the mere physical com¬ 
forts of life. That will change in due course of time and we 
shall then attack the problems which are not related to health 
and to ^vages and plumbing and machinery in general. 

But please do not be too sentimental about the "good old 
days.” ilany people wlio only see the beautiful cburelies and 
the great works of art which the Middle Ages have left behind 
grow quite eloquent when they compare our own ugly civilisa¬ 
tion with its burn* and its noise and the evil smells of back¬ 
firing motor trucks with the cities of a thousand years ago. 
But these media^'a! churches were Ini'ariably surrounded by 
miserable hovels compared to which a modern tenement house 
stands forth ns a liixunou-s palace. It is true that the noble 
Lancelot and the equally noble Parsifal, the pure young hero 
wlio went in search of the Holy Grail, w'ere not bothered by 
the odour of petrol But there wore other smells of the barn¬ 
yard variety—odours of decaying refuse which bad been thrown 
into the street—of pig-sties surrounding the Bishop’s palace— 
of unwashed people wbo had inherited their coats and liats 
from their graiidfathers and who had never learned the liless 
ing of soap. 1 do not want to paint too unpleasant a picture 
Rut ivhen you read in the ancient chronicles that the King oi 
France, looking out of the windows of hi.s palace, fainted at 
the stench caused by the pigs rooting in the streets of Paris, 
when an ancient manuscript recounts a few details of an epi¬ 
demic of the plague or of small-pox, then you begin to under- 
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stand that '‘pro^ss" is something more than a catchword used 
by modem advertising- men. 

No, the progress of the last six hundred years would not 
have been possible without the existence of cities. I shall, 
therefore, have to make this chapter a little longer than many 
of the others. It is too important to be red need to three or 
four pages, devoted to mere political events. 

The ancient world of Egj'pt and Babylonia and Assyria 
had been a world of cities. Greece had Ijeen a country of City- 
States. The history of Phoenicia was tlie history of bvo cities 
called Sidon and Tyre. The Roman Empire was tlie “hinter¬ 
land"’ of a single tovra. Writing, art, science, astronomy, ar¬ 
chitecture, literature, the theatre—the list is endless—have all 
been products of the city. 

For almost four thousand years the wooden bee-hive which 
we call a town had been the workshop of the world. Then came 
the great migrations. The Homan Empire was destT05'ed. 
The cities were burned down and Europe once more became a 
land of pastures and little agricultural villages. During the 
Dark Ages the fields of civilisation had lain falloirv. 

The Crusades had prepared the soil for a new" crop. It 
was time for the han'est, but the fruit wi-as plucked by the 
burghers of the free cities. 

1 have told you the story of the castles and the monasteries, 
with their hea\y stone enclosures — the homes of the knights 
and the monks, who guarded men’s Ijodics and their souls, 
^'ou have seen flow a few artisans (butchers and bakers and an 
occasional candle-stick maker) came to live near the castle 
to tend to the wants of their masters and to find protection 
in case of danger. Sometimes tfie feudal lord allowed these 
people to surround their houses with a stockade. But they 
were dependent for their living upon the good-wiH of the 
mighty Seigneur of the castle. AVlieii lie w'cnt about they knelt 
before him and kissed his hand. 

Then came the Crusades and many things changed. The 
migrations had driven people from the north-east to the west. 
The Crusades made millions of people travel from the west to 
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the highly civilised regions of the south-easL They discovered 
that the world was not bounded by the four walls of their little 
settlement. They came to appreciate better clothes, more com- 
fortable houses, oew dishes, products of the mysterious Orient. 
After their return to their old homes, they insisted tliat they 
should be supplied with those articles. The pedlar with his 
pack upon hia hack—the only merchant of the Dark Ages— 
added these goods to his old merchandise, bought a cart, hired 
a few ex-crusaders to protect him against the crime wave which 
followed this great international war. and went forth to do 
business upon a more modern and larger scale. His career was 
not an easy one. Every time be entered the domains of an¬ 
other l^ord he had to pay tolls and taxes. But the business 
was profitable all the some and the pedlar continued to make 
his rounds. 

Soon certain energetic merchants discovered tliat the goods 
which they hod always imported from afar could be made at 
home. They turned pM't of their homes into a workshop, 
Tliey ceased to be merchants and became manufacturers. They 
sold their products not only to tlie lord of the castle and to the 
abbot in his monastery', but they exported them to nearby towns. 
The lord and the abbot paid them with products of their farms, 
eggs and wines, and with honey, which in those early days was 
used as sugar. But the citizens of distant towns w'ere obliged 
to pay in cash and the manufacturer and the merchant began to 
own little pieces of gold, which entirely changed Iheir position 
in the society of the early ^fiddle Ages. 

It is difficult for you to Imagine a w-orld without money. 
In a moden] city one cannot possibly live witliout mouey. All 
day long you carry a pocket fiill of small discs of metal to 
your way,” You need pennies, or sixpence, or a shilling, 
or half-a crown for paper, train or tram, or IuiicIl But many 
people of the early >tiddle Ages never saw a piece of coined 
money from the time they were bom to the day of their death. 
The gold and silver of Greece and Rome lay buried beneath 
tlie ruins of their cities. The world of the migrations, which 
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had succeeded the Kmpire, was ar/agricultural world. Every 
farmer raised enough grain and enough sheep and enough 
cows for his ovt'n use. 

The mediseval knight was a coimity' squire and was rarely 
fopced to pay for materials In money. His estates produced 
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almost all that he and his family ate and drank and wore on 
their backs. The atone for his castle walls was hewn ftom 
hills in his near neighbourhood. Wood for the rttfters of the 
hall was cut from the baronial forest. The few articles that 
had to come from abroad were paid for in goods — in honey—in 
eggs — ^in fagots. 
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But the Crusfldeii upset t)ie routine of the old agricultural 
life in a very drastic fashion. Suppose that the Duke of Hil- 
desheim was going to Uie Holy I^and, He must travel thou¬ 
sands of miles and he must pay his passage and his hotel-bills. 
At home he could pay with products of his farm. But he 
could not well take a hundred dozen eggs and a cart-load of 
hams with him to satisfy the greed of the shipping agent of 
Venice or the inn-keeper of the Brenner Pass. Tiiese gentle¬ 
men insisted upon cash. His Lordship therefore was obliged 
to take a small quantity of gold with him upon his voyage, 
IVliere could he find this gold? He could borrow it from the 
Lombards, the descendants of the old Longobards, who had 
turned professional monej'-lcnders, who seated behind their 
exchange-table (commonly known as “banco” or bank) were 
glad to let his Grace have a few hundred gold pieces in ex¬ 
change for a mortgage upon his estates, that they might be re¬ 
paid in case His Lordship should die at tlie hands of the Turks, 
That was dangerous business for the borrower. In the end, 
the Lombards invariably owned the estates and the Knight 
became a bankrupt, who hired himself O'Ut as a fighting man to 
a more powerful and more careful neighbour. 

His Grace could also go to that part of the town where the 
Jews were forced to live. There he could borrow money at a 
rate of fifty or sixty percent, interest. That, too, was bad 
business. But was there a way out? Some of the people of the 
little city which surroutided the castle were said t<» have money. 
They had known the young lord all his life, Ilis father and 
their fathers bad been good friends. They would not be un¬ 
reasonable in their demands. Very well. His Lordship’s 
clerk, a monk who could write and keep accoimts, sent a note 
to the best known merchants and nskeil for a small loan. The 
townspeople met in the work-room of the jeweller who made 
clialices for the nearby churches and discussed tills demand. 
They could not ivell refuse. It would serve no purpose to 
ask for “interest.” In the first place, it was against the re¬ 
ligious principles of most people to take interest and in the 
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second pljice, it would never tie paid except in agriculturii] 
products and of these the people hud enou^rh and to spare. 

"But," suggested the tailor who spent his days quietly sit¬ 
ting upon his table and who was somewhat of a philosopher, 
‘suppose that we ask some favour in return for our money. 
^Ve are all fond of fishing. But his Lordship won’t let us 
fish in his brook. Suppose that we let him hav^e a hundretl 
ducats and that he gi\'e us in return a written guarantee al¬ 
lowing us to fish as muDh as we please in all his rivers. Then 
he gets the hundred which he needs, but we get the fish and it 
will be good business all round." 

The day his Lordship accepted this proposition ,(it seemed 
such an easy way of getting a hundred gold pieces) lie signed 
the dcath-ivarrant of his own power. His clerk drew up the 
agreement, Ilis Lordship made his mark (for he could not 
sign his name) and departed for tlie East. Two 5'ears later 
he came back, dead broke. The town.spcople were fisliing in 
the castle pond. The sight of this silent row of anglers annoyed 
his Lo I'd ship, Kc told his equerry to go and chase the crowd 
away. They went, but that night a delegation of merchants 
visited t!ie castle. They ivere verj' polite. They congratu¬ 
lated his I.ordship upon his safe return. They n'ere sony his 
Lordship had been annoyed by the fishermen, but as his Lord¬ 
ship might perhaps remember he had given them permission 
to fish there himself, and the tailor produced the Charter wliich 
had Ijcen kept in the colFer of the jeweller ever sinoe the master 
had gone to the Holy Land. 

His Lordship was much annoyed. But once more he was 
in dire need of some money. In Italy he had signed ids name 
to certain documents which were now in the possession of Sal- 
vestro del Jledici, the well-known banker. These documents 
were “promissory notes" and they were due two months from 
<late. Their total amount came to three hundred and forty 
pounds, Flemish gold. Under these circumstances, the noble 
knight could not well show the rage which filled his heart and 
his proud soul. Instead, he suggested another little loan. The 
merchants retired to discuss the matter. 
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After three d&ys they came bact and said “yes.*' They 
were only too happy to be able to help their master in his difH' 
culties, but in return for the 345 golden pounds would he give 
them another written promise (another charter) that they* 
the townspeople, might establish a council of their own to be 
elected by all the merchants and free citizens of the city, said 
council to manage civic affairs without interference from the 
side of tile castle? 

His Lordship ivas con¬ 
foundedly angry. But again, 
he needed the mone}’’. He said 
yes, and signed the charter. 

Xext iveek, he repented. He 
called his soldiers and went to 
the house of the jeweller and 
asked for the documents which 
his crafty subjects had cajoled 
out of him under the pressure 
of circumstances. He too'k 
them away and burned them. 

The townspeople stood hy and 
said nothing, But w'hen next 
his Lordship needed mone)* to 
pay for the dow'ry of his daugh¬ 
ter, he was unable to get a 
single penny. After that little the belfhv 

affair at the jeweller’s his credit 

was not considered good. Ite was forced to eat humble-pie 
and offer to make certain reparations. Before his Loixlship 
got the first installment of the stipulated sum, the townspeople 
were once more in possession of all their old charters and a 
brand new one which permitted them to build a "cit 3 '-hair “>nd 
a strong tower where all the charters might be kept protected 
against fire and theft, wliieh really meant protected against 
future violence on the part of the Lord and Ins armed followers. 

This, in a ver}' general way, is what happened during the 
centuries w'hich followed the Crusades, It was a slow process. 
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this gradual shifting of power from the castle to the city. There 
was some fighting. A few tailors and jewellers were killed and 
a few castles w-ent up in smoke. But such occurrences were 
not common. Almost imperceptibly the towns grew richer 
and the feudal lords grew poorer. To maintOrin themselvca 
they were for ever forced to exchange charters of civic liberty 
in rctum for ready cash. The cities grew. They offered an 
asylum to run-away serfs who gained their liberty after they 
had lived a number of years behind the city walls. They came 
to be the home of the more 
energetic elements of the 
surrounding country dis¬ 
tricts, They were proud of 
their new importance and 
expressed their power in the 
churches and public bmld- 
inga which they erected 
around the old market 
place, where centuries be¬ 
fore the barter of eggs and 
sheep and honey and salt 
had taken place. They 
wanted their children to 
have a better chance in life 
than they had enjoyed 
themselves. They hked 
monks to come to their city and be school teachers. When 
they heard of a man who could paint pictures upon boards of 
wood, they offered him a pension if he would come and cover 
the walls of their chapels and their town hall with scenes from 
the Holy Scriptures, 

Meanwhile his Lordship, in the dreary and draughty halls 
of his castle, saw all this up-start splendour and regretted the 
day when first he ha<l signed away a single one of his sovereign 
rights and prerogatives. But he was helpless. The towns¬ 
people with their well-filled strong-boxes snapped their fingers 
at him. They were free men, fully prepared to hold what they 
had gained by the sweat of their brow and after a struggle 
which had lasted for more than ten generations. 
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HOW THE PEOPLE OF THE CITIES ASSERTED 
THEIR RIGHT TO BE HEARD IX THE 
ROYAL COUNCILS OF THEIR COUNTRY 


As long as people were "nomads," wanderJng tribes of shep¬ 
herds, all men had been equal and had been responsible for the 
welfare and safety of the entire community. 

But after they hail settled down and some hatl become rich 
and otJiers had grown poor, the government was apt to fall into 
the liands of those who were not obliged to vrork for their living 
iind wlio could devote themselves to politics, 

I have told you tiow this had happened in Egypt and in 
Mesopotamia and in Greece and in Rome, It occurred among 
tile Germanic population of western Europe as soon as order 
had been restored. The western European world was ruled 
in the first place by an emperor who was elected by die seven 
or eight most important tings of the vast Roman Empire of 
the German nation and wlio enjtiyed a great deal of imaginary 
and very little actual power. It was ruled by a number of 
kings who sat upon shaky thrones. The every-day govern¬ 
ment was in the hands of thousands of feudal princelets. Their 
subjects were peasants or serfs. There were few cities. There 
was hardly any middle class. But during the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury (after an absence of almost a thousand years) the middle 
dass—the merchant class—once more appeared upon the hls- 
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torica] stage arnl its rise iti power, as we saw iii the last chapter, 
had meant a decrease in the influence of the castle folk. 

Thus far, the king, in ruling las domains, had only paid 
attention to the wishes of his noblemen and his bishops. But the 
new world of trade and coimnerce which grew out of the 
Crusades forced him to recognise the middle class or suffer 
from an ever-increasing emptiness of his exchequer. Their 
majesties {if they had followed their hidden wishes) would 
liave as lief consulted their cows and their pigs as the good 
burghers of their cities. But they could not help themselves. 
They swallowed the bitter piU because it was gilded, but not 
without a struggle. 

In England, during the absence of Bichard the Lion 
Hearted {who had gone to the Holy I^and, but who was spend¬ 
ing the greater part of his crusading voyage in an Austrian 
jail) the government of the country’ had been placed in the 
hands of John, a brother of Richard, ivho was his inferior in 
the art of >var, but Ms equal as a bad administrator. John had 
begun Ms career as a regent by losing Normandy and the 
greater part of the French possessions. Next, he had man¬ 
aged to get into a quarrel with Pope Innocent Ill, the famous 
enemy of the Hohenstaufens. TJie Pope liad exconimuiiicated 
John (as Grcgorj’- VH had excommunicated the Emperor 
Henry IV tw'O centuries before}. In the year 1213 John had 
been obliged to make an ignominious peace just as Ilenryf IV 
had been obliged to do in the year 1077. 

Undismayed by his lack of success, John continued to abuse 
his royal power until his diBgruntled va^ala threatened their 
anointed ruler and forced him to promise that he would be 
good and woukl never again intotfere w'ith the ancient rights of 
his subjects. All this came bo a bead on a little island in 
the Thames, near the tillage of Bunnymede, on the loth of 
June of the year 121o, The document to which John signed 
his name was oalled the Big Charter—the Magna Carta It 
contained very little that was new. It re-stated in short and 
direct sentences the andent duties of the king and enumerated 
the privileges of his vassals. It paid little attention to the 
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Tightii (if any) of the vast majority of the people, the peasants, 
but it offered L-ertain seourities to the rising class of the mer¬ 
chants. It was a charter of great importance because it defined 
the powers of the king with more precision than had ever been 
done before. But it was still a purely mediafval document. It 
did not refer to common human beings, unless they happened to 
be the property of the vassal, whicb must be safe-guarded 
against royal tyranny just as the Baronial woods and cows 
were protected against an excess of zeal on the part of the 
royal foresters. 

A few years later, however, we begin to hear a very differem 
note in the councils of His Jlajest}'. 

John, who was bad, both by birth and inclinatioDj solemnly 
had promised to obcj' the great charter and then had broken 
every one of its many stipulations. Fortunately, he soon died 
and liras succeeded by his son Henry III, who was forced to 
recognise the cliartcr anew. Meanwhile, Uncle Richard, the 
Crusader, had cost the country a great deal of money and the 
king was obliged to ask for a few loans that he might pay his 
obligations to the Jewish money-lenders. The large land-own¬ 
ers and the bishops who acted as councillors to tlic king could 
not provide him with the nccessarj’^ gold and silver. The king 
then gave orders that a few representatives of the cities be 
called upon to attend the sessions of his Great Council, They 
made their first appearance in the year 1265* They were sup¬ 
posed to act only as financial experts who were not supposed 
to take a part in the general discussion of matters of state, but 
to give advice exclusively upon the question of taxation. 

Gradually, however, these representatives of the “commons” 
were consulted upon m.my of the problems and the meeting 
of noblemen, bishops and city delegates developed into a regu¬ 
lar Parliament, a place ‘'oi Von parlait,*’ whioh means in Eng¬ 
lish where people talked, before important aflFairs of state were 
decided upon. 

But the institution of such a general advisory-board with 
certain executive powers was not an English invention, as 
seems to he the general belief, and government by a “king and 
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his parliament” was by no means restricted to the British Isles. 
You will find it in every part of Europe. In some countries, 
like France, the rapid increase of the Royal power after the 
^Middle Ages reduced the influence of the “parliament” to noth¬ 
ing. In the year 1302 representatives of the cities had been 
admitted to the meeting of the French Parliament, but five 
centuries had to pass before this “Parliament" was strong 
enough to assert the rights of the middle dass, the so-called 
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Third Estate, and break the power of the king. Then they 
made up for lost time .and during the French Revolution, abol¬ 
ished the king, the clergj^ and tlie nobles and made the repre¬ 
sentatives of the common people the rulers of the land. In 
Spain the “cortes” (theking’s council) had been opened to the 
commoners as early as the first half of the twelfth centurj'. 
In the German Empire, .a number of important cities had ob¬ 
tained the rank of ‘Imperial cities” whose representatives must 
he heard in the imperial diet. 

In Sweden, representatives of tlie people attended the ses¬ 
sions of the Riksdag at the first meeting of the year 1359. In 
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Denmark the Daneholf, the ancient national assembly, Tras re¬ 
established in 1314, and, although the nobles often regained con¬ 
trol of the country at the expense of the king and the people, 
the representatives of the cities were never completely deprived 
of their power. 

In the Scandinavian country, the story of representative 
government is particularly interesting. In Iceland, the ‘^Al- 
thing," the assembly of aU free landowners, who managed the 
affairs of the island, began to bold regular meetings in the ninth 
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centuiy and continued to do so for more than a thousand 
years. 

In Switzerland, the freemen of the different cantons de¬ 
fended their assemblies against the attempts of a number of 
feudal neighbours with great success. 

Finally, in the Low Countries, in HoUand, the councils of 
the different dnehies and counties were attended by represen¬ 
tatives of the third estate as early as the tliirteenth century. 

In the sLxteenth centurj’' a number of these small provinces 
rebelled against their king abjured his majesty in a solemn 
meeting of the "Estates General,” removed the clergy from 
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the discussions^ broke the power of the nobles and assumed full 
executive authority over the newly-established Republic of the 
United Seven Ne^erlands. For two centuries, the representa¬ 
tives of the town-councils ruled the country without a king, 
without bishops and w'ithout nohlemen. The city had become 
supreme and the good burghers had become the rulers of the 
land. 


THE MEDIEVAL WORLD 


WHAT THE PEOPLE OF THE MIDDLE AGES 
THOUGHT OF THE WORLD IN WHICH 
THEY HAPPENED TO LIVE 

Datks are a veir useful invention. We eould not do witli- 
out them but unless we are very careful, they will play trioks 
M’itb us. They are apt to make history too precise. For ex- 
ample, when I talk of the point-of-view of mediaival ]il<an, I 
do not mean that on the 31st of December of the year 476, 
suddenly all the people of Europe said, ‘*Aii, now the Roman 
Empire has come to an end and we are living in tile Middle 
Ages. How ioterestingl” 

You could have found men at the Frankish court of Charle¬ 
magne who were Romans in their habits, in their manners, in 
their out-look upon life. On the other hand, wlien you grow 
up you will discover that some of the people in this world have 
never passed beyond the stage of the cave-man. All times 
and all ages overlap, and the ideas of succeeding generations 
piny tag with each other. But it is possible to study the minds 
of a good many tnie representatives of the hliddle Ages and 
then give you an idea of the average man’^s attitude toward 
life and the many dilUcult problems of living. 

First of all, remember that the people of the Middle Ages 
never thought of themselves as free-bom citi^sens, who could 
come and go at will and shape their fate according to their 
ability or energ)’ or luck. On the contrary’, they all considered 
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Hiemseh'es part of tlie general scheme of things, which included 
emperors and serfs, popes iind heretics, heroes and swashbuck¬ 
lers, rich men, poor men, beggar men and thiei'cs, They ac¬ 
cepted this divine ordinance and asked no questions. In this, 
of course, they differed radically from modem people who ac¬ 
cept nothing and who are forever trj'ing to improve their own 
financial and political situation. 

To the man and woman of the thirteenth century, the world 
hereafter—a Heaven of wonderful delights and a Hell of brim¬ 
stone and suffering—meant something more than empty words 
or vague theological phrases. It was an actual fact and the 
medieval burghers and knights spent tlie greater part of their 
time preparing for it. We modern people regard a noble 
death after a well-spent life with the quiet calm of the undent 
Greeks and Romans, After three score years of work and ef¬ 
fort, we go to sleep with the feeling that all will be well. 

But during the Middle Ages, the King of Terrors with 
his grinning skull and Ms rattling bones was man’s steady com¬ 
panion, He woke his victims up with terrible tunes on his 
scratchy fiddle—he sat down with them at dinnei^he smiled 
at them from behind trees and shrubs when they took a prl 
out for a walk. If you had heard nothing but hair-raising 
yams about cemeteries and eofiins and fearful diseases when 
you were very young, instead of listening to the fairy stories 
of Andersen and Grimm, you, too, would have lived all your 
days in a dread of the final hour and the gruesome day of 
Judgment. That is exactlj'' what happened to the children of 
the Middle Ages. They moved in a world of devils and spooks 
and only a few occasional angels. Sometimes, their fear of 
the futine filled their souls with humility and piety, but often 
it influenced them the other way and made them cruel and 
sentimental. They would first of all murder all the women 
and children of a captured city and then they would devoutly 
march to a holy spot and with their hands gor}' with the blood 
of innocent victims, they would pray that a merciful heaven for¬ 
give them their sins. Yea, they would do more than pray, they 
would weep bitter tears and would confess themselves the most 
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wicked of sinners. But the next duy, they would once more 
butcher a camp of Saracen enemies without a spark of mercy 
in their hearts. 

Of course, the Crusaders were Knights and obeyed a some¬ 
what different code of manners from tlie common men. But in 
such respects the common man was just the same as his mas¬ 
ter. He, too^ resembled a shy horse, easUy frightened hy a 
shadow or a silly piece of paper, capable of excellent and faith¬ 
ful service but liable to run away and do terribie damage when 
his feverish imagination saw a ghost. 

In judging these good people, however, it is wise to re¬ 
member the terrible disadvantages under which they lived. 
They were really barbarians who posed as civilised people. 
Charlemagne and Otto the Great were called “Roman Emper¬ 
ors,” but they had as little resemblance to a real Roman Em¬ 
peror (say Augustus or Marcus Aurelius) as "King^' Wumba 
\\'umba of the upper Congo has to the highly educated rulers 
of Sweden or Denmark. They were savages who lived amidst 
glorious ruins but who did not share the benefits of the ciii- 
hsation which their fathers and grandfathers had destroyed. 
They knew nothing. They were ignorant of almost every fact 
which a boy of twelve knows to-day. They were obliged to go 
to one single book for all their information. That was the 
Bible. But those parts of the Bible which have influenced the 
historj' of the human race for the better are those chapters of 
the New Testament which teach us the great moral lessons of 
love, charity and forgiveness. As a handbook of astronomy, 
zoology, botany, geometry and all the other sciences, the ven¬ 
erable hook is not entirely reliable. In the twelfth century, a 
second book was added to tlie media?val library, the great en- 
cyclopa?dia of useful knowledge, compiled hy Aristotle, the 
Greek philosopher of the fourth century' before Christ. Why 
the Christian church should have been willing to accord such 
high honotiTS to Uie teacher of Alexander tlie Great, whereas 
they conilemneil all other Greek philosophers on account of 
their heathenish doctrines, T really do not know. But next to 
the Bible. Aristotle was recognized aa the only reliable teacher 
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wliose works could be safely placed into the hands of true 
Christians. 

His works had reached Burope in a somewhat roundabout 
way. They had gone from Greece to Alexandria. They had 
then been translated from the Greek into the Arabic language 
by the iVIohanunedaus who conquered Bgypt in the seventh 
centurj'. They had followed the Moslem armies into Spain and 
the philosophy of the great Stagirite (Aristotle was a native of 
Stagira in JMaeedonia) was taught in the ^loorish universities 
of Cordova. The Arabic text was then translated into Lratin 
by the Christiarr students who had crossed the Pyrenees to get 
a liberal education and this much traveUed version of the fa¬ 
mous books was at last taught at the dilferent schools of north¬ 
western Europe. It was not very clear, hut that made it all 
the more interesting. 

With the help of the Bible and Aristotle, the most brilliant 
men of the Middle Ages now set to work to explain all things 
between Heaven and Earth in their relation to the expressed 
M’lll of God. These brilliant men, or, as they are called, the 
Schoolmen, ivere really very' intelligent, but they had obtained 
their Information exclusively from books, and never from ac¬ 
tual observation. If they wanted to lecture on the sturgeon 
or on caterpillars, they read the Old and Xew Testaments and 
Aristotle, and told their students every tiling these good books 
had to say upon the subject of caterpUiars and sturgeons. 
They did not go out to the nearest river to catch a sturgeon. 
They did not leave their libraries and Tepair to the backyard 
to catch a few caterpillars and look at these animals and study 
them in their native haunts. Even such famous scholars as 
Albertos blagnus and Tliomas Aquinas did not inquire whether 
the sturgeons in the land of Palestine and the caterpillars of 
Macedonia might not have been different from the Sturgeons 
and the caterpillars of western Europe. 

When occasionally an exceptionally curious person like 
Roger Bacon appeared in the council of the learned and began 
to experiment w-ith magnifying glasses and funny little tele¬ 
scopes and actually dragged the sturgeon and the caterpillar 
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into the lecturing room and proved that they were diff^nt 
from the creatures described by the Old Testament and by 
Aristotle, the Scboolmeit shook thdr dignified beads. Bacon 
was going too far. When he dared to suggest that an ho^ 
of actual obsewation was worth more than ten years with 
Aristotle and that the works of that famous Gmek might as 
well hav^e remained untranslated for all the good they had done, 
the Schoolmen wont to the authorities and said, “Thk is 
a danger to the safety of tlie state. He wants us to study 
Greek that we mav read Aristotle in the original. Why snoula 
he not be contented u-ith our Latin^Ambie translation which 
has satisfied our faithful people for so many hundred ye^s? 
Why is he so curious about the insides of fishes and the insides 
of insects? He is probably a wieked magician trying to upset 
Ihe established order of things by his Black Slagic/' And so 
weU did they plead their cause that the frightened guardians 
of the peace' forbade Bacon to write a single irard for more 
than ten years. When he resumed his studies he had learned 
a lesson. 'He wrote his books in a queer eiplier which made it 
impossible for liis contemporaries to read them, a tnek which 
became common as the Church bcc^e more desperate m its 
attempts to prevent people from asking questions whidi would 

lead to doubts and infidelity, , 

This, how-ever, was not done out of any wicked desire to 
keep people ignorant. The feeling which prompted the heretic 
liimtets of that day was really a kiritily one. Tney nrnily 
believed^nay, theV kmew—that this life was but the prepara- 
tion for our real existence in the next world. They felt eon- 
Arinced that too much knowledge made people uncomfortable, 
-llled their minds with dangerous opinions and led to douht 
and hence to perdition- A mediaval Schoolman who saw om 
of his pupils stiav away from the revealed authonty of the 
Bible and Aristotle, that he might study things for himself, felt 
as uncomfortable as a loving motber who sees her young ckld 
approach a hot. stove. She knows that he will bi^ bis little 
fingers if he is allowed to touch it and she tnes to keep turn 
back if necessary' she will use force. But she really loves 
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the child and if he wHi only obey her, she will be as good to Mm 
as she possibly can be. In the same way the media;val guard¬ 
ians of people's souls, while they were strict in all matters 
pertaining to the Faith, slaved day and night to render the 
greatest possible service to the members of their Hock. They 
held out a helping hand whenever they could and tlie society 
of that day shows the influence of thousands of good men and 
pious women who tried to make the fate of the average mortal 
as bearable as possible. 

A serf was a serf and Ms position would never change. But 
the Good Lord of the Middle Ages who allowed the serf to 
remain a slave all Ms life had bestow-ed an immortal soul upon 
this humble creature and therefore he must he protected in his 
rights, that be might live and die as a good Christian, When 
he grew too old or too weak to work he must be taken care 
of by the feudal master for whom he had ^vorked. The serf, 
therefore, who led a monotonous and dreary life, was never 
haunted by fear of to-morrow. He knew tliat he was “safe”— 
that he could not he thro^ra out of emplo^Tiient, that he would 
always have a roof over iiis head {a leaky roof, perhaps, but 
A roof all the same) , and that he would always have something 
to eat. 

This feeling of “stability” and of “safely” was found in all 
classes of society. In the towns the merchants and the artisans 
established guilds which assured every member of a steady in¬ 
come. It did not encourage the ambitious to do better than 
their neighbours. Too often the guilds gave protection to 
the "slacker” who managed to “get by." But they e.stab- 
lished a general feeling of content and assurance among the 
labouring classes wMch no longer exists in our day of general 
competition. The Middle Ages were familiar with the dangers 
of what we modern people call “comers," when a single rich 
man gets hold of all the available grain or soap or pickled her¬ 
ring, iuid then forces the world to buy from him at Ms own 
price. The authorities, therefore, discouraged wholesale trad¬ 
ing and regulated the price at wMch merchants were allowed 
to scU their goods. 
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'I’he Middle j\gcs diitliked competition. Wliy compete and 
Hll the world with harrj’ and rivalry and a multitude of push¬ 
ing men, when the Day of Judgement was near at hand, when 
riches would count for nothing and when the good serf would 
enter the golden gates of Heaven while the bad knight was 
sent to do penance in the deepest pit of Inferno? 

In short, the people of the ifiddle Ages were asked to sur¬ 
render part of their liberty of thought and action, that they 
might enjoy greater safety from poverty of the body and pov¬ 
erty of the soul. 

And with a very few exceptions, they did not object. They 
firmly believed that they were mere visitors upon this planet— 
that they were here to be prepared for a greater and more im¬ 
portant life. Deliberately they turned their backs upon a 
world which was filled with suffering and ^s-ickedness and in¬ 
justice. They pulled down tlie blinds that the rays of the 
sun might not distract tiieir attention from that chapter in the 
Apocalypse wliich told them of that heavenly light which was 
to illumine their happiness in all eternity. They tried to close 
their eyes to most of the joys of the world in which they lived 
that they might enjoy those which awaited them in the near 
future. They accepted life as a necessary evil and welcomed 
death as the beginning of a glorious day. 

The Greeks and the Komans had never bothered about the 
future but had tried to establish their Paradise right here upon 
this earth. They had succeeded in making life extremely pleas¬ 
ant for those of their fellow men who did not happen to be 
slaves. Then came the other extreme of the Middle Ages, 
when man built himself a Paradise beyond the highest clouds 
and turned this world into a vale of tears for high and low, 
for rich and poor, for the intelligent and the dumb. It was 
time for the pendulum to swing back in the other direction, as 
I shall tell you in my next chapter. 


MEDLEVAL TRADE 


HOW THE CRUSADES ONCE MORE MADE THE 
MEDITERRANEAN A BUSV CENTRE OF 
TRADE AND HOW THE CITIES OF THE 
ITALIAN PENINSULA BECAME THE GREAT 
DISTRIBUTING CENTRE FOR THE COM¬ 
MERCE WITH ASIA AND AFRICA 

Thehk were three good reasons wliy the Italian dties should 
liflvc been the first to regain a position of great importance 
during the late ^liddle Ages, The Italian peninsula had been 
settled hj’' Rome at a very early date. There had been mure 
roads and more toivns and more schools than anvwhere else 
in Europe, 

The barbarians had burned as lustily in Italy as elsewhere, 
but there had been so much to destroy that more had been able 
to surdve. In tlie second place, the Pope lived in Italy and 
as the head of a vast political machine, which ovmed land and 
serfs and buddings and forests and rivers and conducted courts 
of law, he was in constant receipt of a great deal of money. 
The Papal authorities had to be paid in gold and silver as did 
the merchants and ship-owners of Venice and Genoa. The 
cows and the eggs and the horses and all the other agricultural 
products of the north and the west must be changed into actual 
cash before the debt could be paid in the distant city of Home. 
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This made Italy the one country where there was a compara* 
live abundance of gold and silver. Finally, during the Cru¬ 
sades, the Italian cities had become tiie point of embarkation 
for the Crusaders and had profiteered to an almost unbeliev¬ 
able extent. 

And after the Crusades had come to an end, these same 
Italian cities remained the distributing centres for those Orien¬ 
tal goods upon which the people of Europe had come to de¬ 
pend during the time they had spent in the near east. 

Of these towTis, few were as famous as Venice. Venice was 
a republic built upon a mud hank. Thither people from the 
mainland had fled during the invasions of the barbarians in the 
fourth century. Surrounded on all sides by the sea they had 
engaged in the business of salt-making. Salt had been very 
scarce during the Sliddle Ages, and the price had been high. 
For hundreds of years \'enice Ivad enjoyed a monopoly of 
this indispensable table commodity (I say indispensable, be¬ 
cause people, like sheep, fall ill unless they get a certain amount 
of salt in their food). The people bad used this monopoly to 
increase the power of their city. At times they had even dared 
to defy the power of the Popes. The town had grown rich and 
had begun to build ships, which engaged In trade with the 
Orient. During the Crusades, these ships were used to carry 
passengers to the Holy Lrand, and when the passengers could 
not pay for their tickets in cash, they were obliged to help the 
Venetians who were for ever increasing their colonies in the 
jEgcflti Sen, in Asia Minor and in Egypt, 

By the end of the fourteenth century, the population had 
grow'n to two hundred thousand, which made Venice the big¬ 
gest city of the Middle Ages, The people were without in¬ 
fluence upon the government which was the private affair of a 
small number of rich merchant families. They elected a senate 
and a Doge (or Duke), but the actual rulers of the city were 
the members of the famous Council of Ten,—who maintained 
themselves with the lielp of a highly organised system of secret- 
service men and professional murderers, who kept watch upon 
aU citizens and quietly removed tiiose who might be dangerous 
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to the safety of iheir high-handed and unscrupulous Commit¬ 
tee of Public Safety, 

The other extreme of government, a democracy of very 
turbulent habits, was to be found in Florence. This city eon- 
trolled the main road from northern Europe to Home and used 
the money which it had derived from this fortunate economic 
position to engage in manufacturing. The Florentines tried to 
follow the example of Athens. JToblemen, priests and mem¬ 
bers of the guUda all took part in the discussions of civic affairs. 
This led to great civic upheaval. People were forever being di- 
^nded into political parties and these parties fought each other 
with intense bitterness and exiled their enemies and con£scated 
their possessions as kjon as they had gained a victory in the 
council. After several centuries of this rule by organised mobs, 
the inevitable happened. A powerful family made itself master 
of the city and governed the town and the surrounding country 
after the fashion of the old Greek ^'tyrants." They were called 
tlie Medici. The earliest JMedici had been physicians (medicus 
is Latin for physician, hence their name), but later they had 
turned banker. Their hanks and their pawnshops were to be 
found in all the more important centres of trade. Even to¬ 
day we note that pawn-shops display the three golden balls 
which were part of the coat of arms of the mighty house of 
the Medici, who became rulers of Florence and married their 
daughters to the kings of France and were buried In graves 
worthy of a Roman Caesar. 

Then there was Genoa, the great rival of Venice, where 
the merchants specialised in trade with Tunis in Africa and 
the grain depots of the Block Sea. Then there were more than 
two hundred other cities, some large and some small, each o per¬ 
fect commercial unit, all of them fighting their neighbours and 
rivals with the undying hatred of neighbours who are depriving 
each other of their profits. 

Once the products of the Orient and Africa had been 
brought to these distributing centres, they must be prepared 
for the voyage to the west and the north. 

Genoa carried her goods by water to ^larseilks, from where 
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they were reshipped to the cities along the Rhone, which in 
turn serv^ed as the market places of northern and western 
France. 

Venice used the land route to northern Burope. This an¬ 
cient road led across the Brenner pass, the old gateway for 
the barbarians who had invaded Italy. Past Innsbruck, the 
mercliandise was carried to Easel. From there it drifted down 
the Rhine to the Xorth Sea and England^ or it was taken to 
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Augsburg where the Fugger family (who were both hankers 
and manufacturers and who prospered greatly by “shaving” 
the coins with which they paid their workmen), looked after 
the further distribution to Nuremberg and Leipzig and the 
cities of the Baltic and to Wisby (on the Island of Gotland) 
which looked after the needs of the Northern Baltic and dealt 
directly with the Republic of Novgorod, the old commercial 
centre of Russia which was destroyed by Ivan the Terrible in 
the middle of the sixteenth century* 

The little cities oil the coast of north-western Europe had 
an interesting ston." of their own. The medifeval world ate a 
great deal of fish. There were many fast da^'s and then people 
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were not permitted to eat meat. For those who lived away 
from the wjasl and from the rivers, this meant a diet of eggs 
or nothing at all But early in the thirteenth centurj- a Dutch 
fisherman liad discovered a waj’^ of curing herring, so that it 
could be transported to distant points. The herring fisheries 
of the North Sea then became of great importance. But some 
time during the thirteenth century, this useful little fish (for 
reasons of its own) moved from the North Se.a to the Baltic and 
the cities of that inland sea began to make numey. All the 
world now sailed to the Baltic to catch herring and as that fish 
could only be caught during a few months each year (the rest 
of tlie time it spends in deep water, raising large families of 
little herrings) the sliips woidJ have been idle during the rest 
of the time unless they had found another occupation. They 
were then used to carry the wheat of northern and central Rus¬ 
sia to southern and western Furope, On the return voyage 
they brought spices and silks and carpets and Oriental rugs 
from Venice and Genoa to Bruges and Hamburg and Bremen. 

Out of such simple beginnings there developed an impor¬ 
tant sj'stem of international trade winch reached from the 
manufacturing cities of Bruges and Ghent (where the almighty 
guilds fought pitched battles witli the kings of France and 
England and established a labour tyranny which completely 
ruined both the employers and the workmen) to the Republic 
of Novgorod in northern Russia, which was a mighty city until 
Tsar Ivan, who distrusted all merchants, took the town and 
killed sixty thousand people in less than a month’s time and re¬ 
duced the survivors to beggary. 

That they might protect themselves against pirates and 
excessive tolls and annoying legislation, the mercliants of the 
north founded a protective league which was called the 
"’Hansa.” The Hansa, which had Its headquarters in Lubeck, 
was a voluntaTy association of more than one hutulred cities. 
The association maintained a navy of its own which patrolled 
the seas and fought and defeated the Xings of England and 
Denmark when they dared to interfere ^vith the rights and the 
prbileges of the mighty Hanseatic merchants. 
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I wish that I had more space to tell you some of the won¬ 
derful stories of this strange ooramerce ^vhich ivas carried ou 
across the high mountains and across the deep seas amidst 
such dangers that evety voyage became a glorious adventure. 
But it would take several volun^es and it cannot be done here. 
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Besides, I hope that I liave told you enough about the MidtUe 
Ages to make you curious to read more in the excellent boolcs 
on this period. 

The :VIiddle Ages, as I have tried to sliow you, had been a 
period of very slow progress. The people who were in power 
believed that “progress” was a very undesirable invention of 
the Evil One and ouglit to be discouraged, and as they liap- 
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pened to occupy the seats of the mighty, it was ca^ to enforce 
their will upon the patient serfs and Ute illiterate knights. 
Here andtliere a few brave souls sometimes ventured fortli into 
the forbidden region of science, but thej” fared badly and were 
considered hici^ when they escaped with their lives and a jail 
sentence of twenty years. 

In the twelfth and thirteenth centuries the flood of inter¬ 
national commerce swept over western Europe as the Nile 
had swept across the valley of ancient Egj'pt. It left behind 
a fertile sediment of prosperity. Prosperity meant leisure 
hours and these leisure hours gave both men and women a 
chance to bay manuscripts and take an interest in literature 
and art and music. 

, Then once more ivas the world filled with that divine curi¬ 
osity which has elevated man from the ranks of those other 
mammals W'ho are his distant cousins but who have remained 
dumb, and the cities, of whose growdh and development I have 
told you in my last chapter, offered a safe shelter to these 
brave pioneers who dared to leave the very narrow domain 
of the established order of things. 

They set to work. They opened the 'window's of their 
cloistered and studious cells. A flood of sunlight entered tlie 
dusty rooms and showed them the cobwebs which had gathered 
during the long period of semi-darkness. 

They began to clean house. Next they cleaned their gar¬ 
dens. 

Then they went out into the open fields, outside the crum¬ 
bling to’wn walls, and said, “This is a good world. We are 
glad that we iive in it.” 

At that moment, the Aliddle Ages eame to an end and a new 
world began. 


THE RENAISSANCE 


PEOPLE ONCE ilORE DARED TO BE HAPPY 
JUST BECAUSE THEY ALIVE. THEY 

TRIED TO SAVE THE REMAINS OF THE 
OI.DER AND MORE AGREEABLE CIVILISA¬ 
TION OF ROME AND GREECE AND THEY 
WERE SO PROUD OF THEIR ACHIEVE¬ 
MENTS THAT THEY SPOKE OF A RENAIS¬ 
SANCE OR RE-BIRTH OF CIVILISATION 


The Renaissance was not a political or religious move¬ 
ment. It was a state of mind. 

The men of the Renaissance continued to he the obedient 
sons of the mother church. They were subjects of kings and 
emperors and dukes and murmured not. 

But their outlook upon life was changed. They began to 
wear different clothes—to speak a different language—to live 
different lives in different houses. 

They no longer concentrated all their thoughts and their 
' efforts upon the blessed existence that awaited them in Heaven. 
The}' tried to establish their Paradise upon this planet, and, 
truth to tell, they succeeded in a remarkable degree. 

I have quite often warned you against the danger that 
lies in historical dates. People take them too literally. They 
think of the Middle Ages as a period of darkness and ignor- 
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ance. “Click,” says tbe clock, and the Kcnaisssnce begins and 
cities and palaces are flooded with the bright sunlight of an 
eager intellectual curiosity. 

As a matter of fact, it is quite impossible to draw such 
sharp lines. The thirteenth century belonged most decidedly 
to the iMiddle Ages. All historians agree upon that. But was 
it a time of darkness and stagnation merely? By no means. 
People were tremendously alive. Great states were being 
founded. Large centres of commerce were being developed. 
High above the turretted towers of the castle and the peaked 
roof of the town-ball, rose the slender spire of the newly built 
Gothic cathedral. Everyw’bere the world was in motion. The 
high and mighty gentlemen of the city-hall, who had just be- 
come conscious of their own strength (by w^ay of thetr recently 
acquired riches) w'ere struggling for more power with their 
feudal masters. The members of the guilds wdio had just be¬ 
come aware of the important fact tliat “numbers eoimt” were 
fighting the higli and mighty gentlemen of the dtj'-hall. The 
king and his shrewd advisers w ent fishing in these troubled 
waters and caught many a shinmg bass of profit which they 
proceeded to cook and cat before the noses of tlie surprised and 
disappointed councillors and guild bretlu-en. 

To enliven the scenerj' diming the long hours of evening 
when the badly lighted streets did not invite further political 
and economic dispute, the Troubadours and Minnesingers told 
their stories and sang their songs of romance and adventure 
and heroism and loyalt}^ to all fair women. Meanwhile youth, 
impatient of tlie slowness of progress, flocked to the universi- 
tic:s, and thereby bangs a story\ 

The Middle Ages were “internationally minded,*' That 
sounds difficult, hut wait until I explain it to you. We modem 
people are “nationally niinded.” We are Americans or Eng¬ 
lishmen or Frcnelmien or Italians and speak English or French 
or Italian and go to English and Frencdi and Italian univer¬ 
sities, unless w'o want to specialise in some particular branch 
of learning which is only taught elsew'here, and then we learn 
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another language and go to Munich or Madrid or Moscow. 
But the people of the thirteentli or fourteenth century rarely 
talked of themselves as Englishmen or Frenchmen or Italians. 
The5’’sajd, 'T am a citizen of ShefBehl or Bordeaux or Genoa.” 
Because they all belonged to one and the same cliurcli they felt 
a certain bond of brotherhood. And as all educated men could 
speak Latin, they possessed an intemationnl language which 
removed the stupid language barriers which have grown, up 
in modem Europe and which place the small nations at such 
an enormous disadvantage. Just as an example, take the case 
of Erasmus, the great preacher of tolerance and laughter, who 
wrote his books in the sixteenth centurj^. He was tlie native 
of a smalt Hutch village. lie 'wrote in Latin and all the world 
was his .audience. If he were alive to-day, he would wTjte in 
Hutch. Then only five or six million people would be able to 
read him. To he understood hj- the rest of Europe and Amer¬ 
ica, his publishers would be obliged to translate lus books into 
twenty different languages. That would cost a lot of money 
and most likely the publishers would never take the trouble 
or the risk. 

Six hundred years ago that could not happen. The greater 
part of the people were stiU very ignorant and could not read 
or write at all. But those wdio had mastered the difficult art 
of handling the goose-iiuill belonged to an international repiib- 
lie of letters which spread across the entire eontinent and which 
knew of no boundaries and respected no limitations of lan¬ 
guage or nationality. Tlie universities were the strongholds of 
this republic. Unlike modern fortifications, they did not fol¬ 
low the frontier. Thej” were to be found wherever a teacher 
and a few* pupils happened to find themselves together. There 
again the Middle Ages and the Renaissance differed from our 
own time. Novradays, when a new university is built, the 
process (almost invariably) is as follows: Some rich man 
wants to do something for tlie com m unity in which he lives or 
a particular religious sect wants to build a school to keep its 
faithful children under decent supervision, or a state needs doc- 
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tors and lawyers and teachers. The university begins as a 
large sum of money which is deposited in a bank. This money 
is then used to construct buildings and laboratories and dormi¬ 
tories. Finally professional teachers are lured, entrance exami¬ 
nations are held and the uni^'ersity is on the way. 

But in the Middle 
Ages things were done 
differently. A wise man 
said to himself, ‘T have 
discovered a great truth. 

I must impart my knowl¬ 
edge to others/* And he 
began to preach his wis¬ 
dom wherever and when¬ 
ever he could get a few* 
people to listen to him, 
like a modern soap-box 
orator. If he was an in¬ 
teresting speaker, the 
crowd came and stayed. 

If he was dulU they 
shrugged their shoulders 
and continued their way. 

By and by certain young men began to come regularly to hear 
the words of wdsdom of this great teacher. They brought copy¬ 
books with them and a little bottle of ink and a goose quill and 
ivTote down what seemed to be important. One day it rained. 
The teacher and his pupils retired to an empty basement or 
the room of the "Professor/* The learned man sat in his chair 
and the boys sat on the floor. That was the beginning of the 
University, the "univexsitas,” a corporation of professors and 
students during the Middle Ages, when the "teacher** counted 
for everything and the building in which he taught counted for 
very little. 

As an example, let me tell you of something that happened 
in the ninth century. In the town of Salerno near Naples there 
were a number of excellent physicians. They attracted people 
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desirous of entering the medical profession and for almost a 
tliousnnd years (until 1S17) there was a university of Salerno 
which taught the wisdom of IlippocrateSf the great Greek doc¬ 
tor who had practised his art in andent Hellas in the fifth 
century before the birtli of Christ. 

Then there was Abelard, Uie young priest from Brittany, 
who early in the twelfth century began to lecture on theologj' 
and logic in Paris. Thousands of eager young men flocked 
to the French city to hear him. Other priests who disagreed 
with him stepped forward to explain their point of view. Paris 
was soon filled with a ckmouring multitude of Englishmen and 
Germans and Italians and students from Sweden and Hungary 
and around the old cathedral which stood on a little island In 
the Seine there grew the famous Universitj’' of Paris. 

In Bologna in Italy, a monk by the name of Gratian hod 
compiled a text-hook for those whose business it was to know 
the law's of the church. Young priests and many lajinen tlien 
came from all over Europe to bear Gratian explain liis ideas. 
To protect themselves against the landlords and the innkeepers 
and the hoarding-house ladies of the city, they formed a cor¬ 
poration (or University) and behold the beginning of the uni¬ 
versity of Bologna. 

Next there was a quarrel m 
the University of Paris, The 
non-French students w‘ere ex- 
I>eHed. At the same time Henry 
II of En gland called back all 
English ‘clerks’ then studying 
in other lands. A group of 
expelled teachers and students 
from Paris formed the nucleus 
of the University of Oxford, 

Thus began this famous univer¬ 
sity, In the same way, in the 
year 1222, there had been a split 
in the University of Bologna. 

The diacontented teachers (again the HEXAISSANCE 
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followed l>y their pupils) had moved to Padna and their proud 
city thenceforward boasted of a university of its own. And 
so it went from Valladolid in Spain to Cracow in distant Poland 
and from Poitiers in France to Rostock in Germany* 

It is quite true that much of the teaching done by these 
earlv professors would sound absurd to our ears, trained to 
listen to logarithms and geometrical theorems- The point, 
however, which 1 want to make is this—^the Middle Ages and 
especially the thirteenth century "were not a time when the 
world stood entirely atiU, Among the younger generation, 
tliere was life, there was enthusiasm, and there was a restless 
if somewhat bashful asking of questions. And out of this 
turmoil grew the Renaissance. 

But just before the curtain went down upon the last scene 
of the Median al world, a solitary figure crossed the stage, of 
whom you ought to know more than his mere name. Tliis 
man was called Dante. He was the son of a Florentine lawyer 
who belonged to the Alighieri family and he saw the light of 
day in the ye.ir 1265. He grew up in the city of Ins ancestors 
while Giotto was painting his stories of the life of St. Francis 
of Assisi upon the walls of the Church of the Holy Cross, hut 
often when he went to school, his frightened eyes would see the 
puddles of blood which fold of the terrible and endless ivarfare 
that raged forever between the Guelphs and the GhibeUines. 
the followers of the Pojic and the adherents of the Fniperors. 

T\Mieri he grew up, he became a Guelph, because iiis father 
had been one before him, just as an English t>oy might be¬ 
come a Liberal or a Conservative, simply because his father 
liad happened to be a Liberal or a Conservative. But after a 
few years, Dante saw that Italy, unless united under a single 
head, threatened to perish as a victim of the disordered jeal¬ 
ousies of a thousand little cities. Then he became a Gliibelline. 

He looked for help heyond the Alps. He hoped that a 
mighty emperor might come and re-estahlish unity and order. 
Alas! he hoped in vain. The Ghil>ellines were driven out of 
Florence in the year 1302. From that time on until the day 
of his death amidst the dreary mins of Ravenna, in the year 
1321, Dante was a homeless wanderer, eating the bread of 
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clrarity at the table of rlcli patrons whose names would have 
sunb into the deepest pit of oblivion but for this single fact, 
tliat tiiey had been kind to a poet in his misery. During the 
many years of exile, Dante felt compelled to justify himself 
and his actions when he had 
been a political leader in his 
home-town, and when he bad 
spent bis da 3 ’s walking along 
the banks of the Arno that he 
might catch a glimpse of the 
lovely' Beatrice Portmari, who 
died the wife of another man, a 
dozen years before the Glubeh 
line disaster. 

He bad failed in the ambi¬ 
tions of his career. He bad 
faithfully served tlie tovm of 
Ills birth and before a corrupt 
court he had been accused of 
stealing the public funds and 
had been condemned to be 
burned alive should lie venture 
back within the realm of the 
city of Plorence. To clear 
himself before his own con¬ 
science and before his contem¬ 
poraries, Dante then created 
an Imaginarj’' World and with 
great detail he described the 
circumstances which bad led to 
his defeat and depicted the hopeless condition of greed and lust 
and hatred which had turned Ills fair and beloved Italy into a 
battlefield for the pitiless mercenaries of wicked and selfish 
tyrants. 

He tells us how on the Thursday before Easter of the year 
1300 lie had lost his w'ay in a dense forest and how lie found 
bis path barred bj' a leopard and a bon and a wolf. He gave 
himself up fur lost when a 'ivhite figure appeared amidst the 
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trees. It was Virgil, the Roman poet and plulosopher, sent 
upon his errand of mercy by the Blessed Virgin and by Bea¬ 
trice, who from high Heaven watched over the fate of her 
true lover. Virgil then takes Haute througli Purgatory and 
through Hell. Deeper and deeper the path leads them until 
they reach the lowest pit where Lucifer himself stands frozen 
into the eternal ice surrounded by the most terrible of sinners, 
traitors and liars and those who have achieved fame and 
success bj-- lies and by deceit. But before the two wanderers 
have reached this terrible spot, Dante has met all those who 
in some way or other have played a role in tlie history of his 
beloved city. Emperors and Popes, dashing knights and 
whining usurers, they are all there, doomed to eternal punish¬ 
ment or awaiting the day of deliverance, when they shall 
leave Purgatory for Heaven. 

It is a curious storj'. It is a handbook of everjlhing the 
people of the tliirteenth century did and felt and feared and 
prayed for. Through it all moves the figure of the lonely 
Florentine exile, forever follow'ed by the shadow of his awn 
despair. 

And behold 1 when the gates of death w'ere dosing upon 
the sad poet of the D^Iiddle Ages, the portals of life sprung 
open to the cluld who was to be the first of the men of the 
Renaissance. That was Francesco Petrarca, the son of the 
nohory public of the little town of Arezzo. 

Francesco's father had belonged to the same political party 
as Dante. He too bad been exiled and thus it happened that 
Petrarca (or Petrarch, as W'e call him) was bom away from 
Florence, At the age of fifteen he was sent to Montpellier 
in France that he might become a lawyer like his father. But 
the boy did not want to be a jurist. He hated the law. He 
wanted to be a scholar and a poet—and because he wanted to 
be a scholar and a poet beyond everything else, he became one, 
(for. verily, a strong will can work marvels). He made long 
voyages, copying manuscripts in Flanders and in the doistera 
along the Rhine and in Paris and Lidgo and finally in Rome. 
Then bo went to live in a lonely valley of the wild mountains 
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of Vaucluse^ and there lie studied and wrote and soon he hod 
become so famous for his verse and for his learning that both 
the University of Paris and the hing of Xaples inrited him 
to come and teach, their students and subjects. On the way 
to his new job, he was obliged to pass tlirough Rome. The 
people had heard of his fame as an editor of half-forgotten 
Roman authors. They decided to honour him and in the 
ancient forum of the Imperial City, Petrarch was crowned with 
the laurel isTeath of the Poet, 

From that moment on, his life was an endless career of 
honour and appreciation. He wrote the things which people 
wanted most to hear. They were tired of theological dispu¬ 
tations. Poor Haute could w'ander through hell as much as 
he wished. ■ Rut Petrarch wrote of love and of nature and tlie 
sim and never mentioned those gloomy things which seemed 
to have been the stock in trade of the last generation. And 
when Petrarch came to a city, all the people flocked out to 
meet him and he wns received like a conquering hero. If he 
happened tO' bring his young friend Boccaccio, tJie story teller, 
with him, so much the better. They were both men of their 
time, full of curiosity, willing to read ei^erj'thing once, digging 
in forgotten and must}’ libraries that they might And still an¬ 
other manuscript of Virgil or Ovid or Lucretius or any of the 
other old Latin poets. They ivere good Christians. Of course 
they were! Everyone was. But there was no need to go 
round with a long face, wearing a dirty coat just because some 
day or other you were going to die. Life was good. People 
tt’cre meant to be bappy. You desired proof of this? Very 
well. Take a spade and dig into the soil. What did you find ? 
Beautiful old statues. Beautiful old vases. Ruins of ancient 
buikiings. All these things were made by the people of the 
greatest empire that ever existed. They ruled all the world 
for a tliousand years. They were strong and rich and hand¬ 
some (just look at that bust of the Emperor Augustus!). Of 
course, they were not Christians and they would never be 
able to enter Heaven. At liest they would spend their days 
in purgatory, where Dante had just paid them a visit. 
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But who eared? To have lived in a world like that of 
ancient Home was heaven enough for any mortal being. And 
on>^raj', we live but once. Let us be happy and cheerful for 
the mere joy of existence. 

Such, in short, was the spirit that had begun to fill the 
narrow and crooked streets of the many little Italian cities. 

You know W'hat w'e mean by the “bicycle craze” or the 
“automobile craze.” Some one invents a bicycle. People who 
for hundreds of thousands of years have moved slowly and 
painfully from one place to another go “crazy” over the pros¬ 
pect of rolling rapidly and easily over hill and dale. Then 
a clever mechamc makes the first motor car. Xo longer is it 
fiecessarj' to pedal and pedal and jxjdaL \''ou just sit and 
let little drops of petrol do the work for you. I'hen every¬ 
body wants a motor car. Everybody talks about Rolh- 
Royees and Fords and carburetors and mileage and petrol Ex¬ 
plorers penetrate into the hearts of unknoii^'n countries that 
they may find new supplies of oiL Forests arise in Sumatra 
and in the Congo to supply us with rubber. Rubber and oil 
become so valuable that people £ght wars for their possession. 
The whole w'orld is “automobile mad” and little children can 
say “ear” before they learn to ivhisper “papa” and “mamma.” 

In the fourteenth century, the Italian people went crazy 
about the newly discovered beauties of tlie buried world of 
Rome. Soon their enthusiasm W'as shared bj- all the people of 
westerix Europe, The finding of an unknown manuscript be¬ 
came tlie excuse for a civic holiday. The man who wrote a 
grammar became as popular as tlie fellow who nowadays invents 
a new spark-plug. Tlie humanist, tlie scholar who devoted his 
time and his energies to a study of “homo” or mankind (instead 
of wasting his hours upon fruitless theological investigations), 
that man was regarded ivith greater honour and a deeper re* 
spect than was ever bestowed upon a hero who had just con¬ 
quered all the Cannibal Islands. 

In tlie midst of tliis intellectual upheaval, an event occurred 
W’hich greatly favoured the study of the ancient philosopliers 
and authors. The Turks were renewing their attacks upon 
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Europe, Constnntinople, capital of the last remnant of the 
original Roman Empire, was liard pressed. In the year 1393 
the Emperor, Manuel Paleologus, seut Emmanuel Chrysoloras 
to western Europe to explain the desperate state of old Byzan- 
timn and to ask for aid. This aid never came. The Bonian 
Catholic world was more than ivilling to see the Greek Catholic 
world go to the punishment that awaited such wicked heretics. 
But however indifferent western Europe might be to the fate 
of the Byzantines, they were greatly interested in the ancient 
Greeks whose colonists had founded the city on the Bosphorus 
five centuries after the Trojan war. They wanted to learn 
Greek that they might read Aristotle and Homer and Plato. 
They wanted to learn it very badly, hut they bad no liooks and 
no grammars and no teachers. The magistrates of Florence 
heard of the visit of Chrysoloras. The people of tlieir city 
were ‘'crazy to learn Greek,’* AA'ould he please come and 
teach them? He ivoitld, and behold! the first professor of 
Greek teacJiing alplia, beta, gaimna to hundreds of eager young 
men, begging their way to the city of the Amo, living in stables 
and in dingy attics that they night learn liow to decline the verb 
vaiooKi and enter into the companionship of 
Sophocles and Homer. 

ISIeanwhile in the universities, the old schoolmen, teaching 
their ancient theology and their antiquated logic; explaining 
the hidden mysteries of the old Testament and discussing the 
strange science of their Greek-Arahie-Spanish-I^atin edition of 
Aristotle, looked on hi dismaj^' and horror. Xext, they turned 
angry. This thing was going too far. The young men were 
deserting the lecture halls of the established universities to 
go and listen to some wild-eyed “humanist’* with his new¬ 
fangled notions about a “reborn civilization.** 

They went to the authorities. They complained. But one 
cannot force an unwilling horse to drink and one cannot 
make unwilling cars listen to something w'hich does not really 
interest them. The schoolmen were losing groimd rapidly. Here 
and tliere they scored a short victory'. Tliey combined forces 
with tltose fanatics who hated to see other people enjoy a 
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happiness which was forei^ to their own souls. In Florence, 
tlie centre of the Great Rebirth, a terrible fight was fought 
between the old order and the new. A Dominican nionh, sour 
of face and bitter in Ills hatred of beautj', was the leader of 
the medieval rear-guard. He fought a valiant battle. Day" 
after day be thundered his warnings of God's holy wrath 
through the wide halls of Santa Gloria del Fiore. “Repent, 
he cried, “repent of your godlessness, of your joy in things 
that are not holy!" He began to hear voices and to see flaming 
swords that flashed through the sky. He preached to the 
little children that they might not fall into the errors of these 
ways which were leading their fathers to perdition. He or¬ 
ganised companies of boj’-scouts, devoted to the service of tlie 
great God whose prophet he claimed to be. In a sudden mo¬ 
ment of frenzy, the frightened people promised to do penance 
for their wicked lo^'e of beauty and pleasure, Tliey carried 
their books and their statues and their paintings to the market 
place and celebrated a wild “carnival of tlie vanities” with holy 
singing and most unlvoly dancing, while Savonarola applied his 
torch to the accumulated treasures. 

But when the ashes cooled down, the people began to realise 
what they had lost, Tlvis terrible fanatic had made them de¬ 
stroy that which they had come to love above all tilings. They 
turned against him, Savonarola was thro’ivn into jail. He was 
torturetl. But he refused to repent for anj'thing he had done. 
He was an honest man. He had tried to live a holy life. He 
had willingly destroyed those w'ho deliberately refused to 
share his own point of view. It had been his duty to eradicate 
evil wherever he found it. A love of heathenish books and 
heathenish beautv in tlie eves of this faithful son of the Church, 
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had been an evil But he stood alone. He had fought the 
battle of a time that ivas dead and gone. The Pope in Rome 
never moved a finger to save him. On the contrary, lie ap¬ 
proved of his “faithful Florentines” when they dragged Savon¬ 
arola to the gallows, hanged him and burned his body amidst 
the cheerful howling and yelling of the mob. 

It was a sad ending, but quite mevltablt:. Savonarola 
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would have been a great man in the eleventh century* In the 
fifteenth century he was merely the leader of a lost <sU5e. 
For better or worse, the Middle Ages had come to an end when 
the Pope had turned humanist and when the Vatican became 
the most important museum of Roman and Greek antiquities. 
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THE PEOPLE BEGAN TO FEEL THE NEED OF 
GIVING EXPRESSION TO THEIR NEWLY 
DISCOVERED JOY OF LIVING THEY EX¬ 
PRESSED THEIR HAPPINIiSS IN POETRY 
AND IN SCULPTURE AND IN ARCHITEC¬ 
TURE AND IN PAINTING AND IN THE 
BOOKS THEY PRINTED 

In ihe year 1471 there died a pious old omn who had spent 
seventy-two of his ninety-one years behind the slieltering walls 
of the cloister of Mount St, Agnes near the good town of 
ilwolle, the old Dutch Hanseatic city on the river Ysel. He 
was known as Brother Thomas and because he had been born 
in the village of Kenipen^ he was called Thomas a Kempis. 
At the age of twelve he had been sent to Deventer, where 
Grcrliard Groot, a brilliant graduate of the universities of 
Paris, Cologne and Prague, and famous as a wandenng 
preacher, had founded the Society of the Brothers of the 
Common Life. The good brothers were humble laymen who 
tried to live the simple life of the early Apostles of Christ 
while W’orking at their regular Jobs as carpenters and house- 
painters and stone niasons, They maintained an excellent 
school, that deserving boys of poor parents might be taught 
the wisdom of the Fathers of the chureii. At this school, 
little Thomas had learned how to conjugate Latin verbs and 
how to copy manuscripts. Then he had taken his vows, had 
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put his little bundle of books upon his back, lisul wnndeicd to 
Zwolle and with a sigh of relief he had closed the door upon a 
turbulent world whieli did not attract him. 

Thomas lived in an age of turmoil, pestilence and sudden 
death. In central Europe, in Bohemia, the devoted discijdes of 
Joliaimea Huss, the friend and follower of John Wycltffe, the 
English reformer, were avenging with a terrible warfare the 
death of their beloved leader who had 
been burned at the stake by order of 
that same Council of Constance, 
which had promised him a safe-con- 
duct if he would come to Switzerland 
and explain his doctrines to the Pope, 
the Emperor, twenty-three cardinals, 
thirty-three archbishops and bishops, 
one hundred and fifty abbots and 
more than a hundred princes and 
dukes who had gathered together to 
reform their church. 

In the west, France had been 
fighting for a hundred years that 
she might drive the Englisli from 
her territories and just then was 
saved from utter defeat by the for¬ 
tunate appearance of Joan of Arc, 

And no sooner Iiad this struggle come 
to an end than France and Burgundy 
Tfvere at each other’s throats, engaged 
upon a struggle of life and death 
for the supremacy of western Europe. 

In the south, a Pope at Borne was calling the curses of 
Heaven down upon a second Pope who resided at Avignon, 
in southern France, and who retaliated in kind. In the 
far east the Turks were destroying the last remnants of tlie 
Roman Empire and the Russians had started upon a final 
crusade to crush the iiowcr of tlieir Tartar masters. 
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But of all this, Brother Thomas in his quiet cell never 
heard. He had his manuscripts and his ovm thoughts and 
he was contented. He poured his love of God into a little 
volume. He called it the Imitation of Christ. It has since 
been translated into more languages than anv other book 
save the Bible. It has been read by quite as many people 
as ever studied the Holy Scriptures, It has influenced the 
lives of countless millions. And it was the work of a man 
whose higliest ideal of existence was express^ in the simple 
wish that “he might quietly spend his days sitting in a little 
corner with a little hook.*’ 

Good Brother Tliomas represented the purest ideals of the 
hliddle Ages. Surrounded on all sides by the forces of the 
victorious Renaissance, with the humanists loudly proclaim^ 
ing tlie coming of modern times, the Middle Ages gathered 
streng’h for a last sally. Monasteries were reformed. Monks 
gave up the habits of riches and vice. Simple, straight¬ 
forward and honest men, by the example of their blameless 
and devout lives, tried to bring the people back to the "waj's of 
righteousness and humble resignation to the will of God. But 
all to no av.iil, Tlie new world rushed past tliese good people. 
The days of quiet meditation were gone. The great era of 
“expression” had begun. 

Here and now let me say that I am sorry that I must use 
so many “big words,” I wish that I could write tliis history in 
w'ords of one syllable. But it cannot he done. You cannot 
write a text-hook of geometry wjtho^it reference to a hypote¬ 
nuse and triangles and a rectangular parallelopiped. You 
simply have to learn what those words mean or do without 
mathematics. In history (and in all life) you will eventually 
be obliged to leam the meaning of many strange words of 
I..atin and Greek origin. Why not do it now? 

When I say that the Renaissance w'as an era of expression, 
I mean this; People were no longer contented to be the 
audience and sit still while the emperor and the pope told 
them what to do and what to think. They wanted to be aetora 
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upon the stage of life. They insisted upon giving **cspression” 
to their individual ideas. If a man happened to be in¬ 
terested in statesmanship like the Florentine historian, ?Ciccol6 
Macchiavelli, then he "expressed" himself in his books which 
revealed his own idea of a successful state and an efficient 
ruler. If on the other hand he had a liking for painting, he 
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“expressed” his love for beautiful lines and lovely colours in 
the pictures which have made the names of Giotto, Fra An¬ 
gelico, Rafael and a thousand others household words wher¬ 
ever people have learned to care for those things which express 
n true and lasting beauty. 

If this love for colour and line happened to be combined with 
an interest in mechanics and hydraulics, the result w’a$ a Leo¬ 
nardo da Vinci, who painted his pictures, experimented ivdth 
his balloons and flying machines, drained the marshes of the 
Ijombardirtn plains and "expressed" bis joy and interest in all 
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thingfi Ijetween Heaven and Eartli in prose, in painting, in 
sculpture and in eurioiisly conceived engines. \^Tien a man of 
gigantic strength, like Alicliael Angelo, found the brush and 
the palette too soft for hb strong hands, he turned to sculpture 
and to architecture, and hacked the most terrific creatures out 
of heavY blocks of marble and drew the plans for the churcli 
of St. Peter, the most concrete "expression’^ of the glories 
of tlie triumphant church. And so it went. 

All Italy (and ver>' soon all of Europe) was filled with 
men and women who lived that they might add their mite to 
the sum total of our accumulated treasures of knowledge and 
beautv and wisdom. In Germany, in the city of ilain^, Johann 
zum Giinsefleisch, comnmnly known as Johann Gutenberg, had 
just invented a neiv method of copying books. He had studied 
the old woodcuts and had perfected a system by which in¬ 
dividual letters of soft lead could be placed in such a way that 
they fonued words and whole pages. It is true, he soon lost 
all his money in a law-suit which had to do with the original 
invention of the press. He died in poverty, hut the expres¬ 
sion” of his particular inventive genius lived after him. 

Soon Aldus in Venice and Etienne in Paris and Plant in in 
Antwerp and Froben in Basel were flooding the world \vith 
carefully edited editions of the classics printed in the Gothic 
letters of the Gutenberg Bible, or printed in the Italian type 
which we use in this book, or printed in Greek letters, or in 
Hebrew. 

Then the whole world became the eager audience of those 
who had something to say. The day when learning bad been 
a monopolv of a privileged few came to an end. And the 
last excuse for ignorance w'as removed from this world, when 
Ekevier of Haarlem began to print bis cheap and popular 
editions. Then xVristotle and Plato, Virgil and Horace and 
Pliny, all the goodly company of the ancient authors and 
philosophers and scientists, offered to become man s faithful 
friends in exchange for a few paltry pennies. Humanism had 
made all men free and equal before the printed word. 
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BUT NOW THAT PEOPLE HAD BROKEN 
THROUGH THE BONDS OF THEIR NARROW 
MEDIA3VAL LIMITATIONS, THEY HAD TO 
HAVE MORE ROOM FOR THEIR W.VNDEK- 
INGS. THE EUROPEAN WORLD HAD 
GRO^^'N TOO SMALL FOR TITEIR AJIBI- 
TIONS. IT WAS THE TIME OF THE GREAT 
VOYAGES OF DISCOVERY 

The Crusades had been a lesson in the liberal art of travel¬ 
ling, But very few people had ever ventured beyond the well- 
knowTi beaten track which led from Venice io Jaife, In the 
thirteenth century the Polo brothers, merclmnts of Venice, 
had wandered across the great Mongolian desert and after 
climbing iiiountains as high as the moon, they had found their 
way to the court of the great Khan of Catliay, tlie mighty 
emperor of China. The son of one of the Polos, by the name 
of Alar CO, had wTitten a book about their adventures, which 
covered a period of more than twenty years. The astonished 
world had gaped at his tlescrlptions of the golden towers of 
the strange island of Zjpangu, w'hieh was his Italian way of 
spelling Japan. Many people had wanted to go east, that 
they might find tins gold-land and grow rich. But tlie trip was 
too far and too dangerous and so they stayed at home. 

Of course, there was always the possibility of making the 
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voyage by sea. But the sea was very unpopular in the iliddle 
Ages and for many very good reasons. In the first place, ships 
were vei*}* small. The vessels on which Magellan made his 
famous trip around the world, which lasted many years, were 
not as large as a modern ferryboat. They carried from twenty 
to fifty men, who lived in dingy quarters (too low to allow any 
of them to stand up straight) and the sailors were obliged to 
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eat poorly cooked food as the kitchen arrangements were very 
bad and no fire could be made whenever the weather was the 
least bit rough. The mediaeval world knew how to pickle lier- 
ring and how to dry fish. But there were no tinned foods, 
and fresh vegetables* were never seen on the bill of fare as 
soon as the coast had been left behind. Water was carried in 
small barrels. It soon became stale and then tasted of rotten 
wood and iron rust and ivas full of slimy grow'ing things. As 
Uie people of the Middle Ages knew nothing about miorobee 
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(Roger Bacon, the learned monk of the thirteenth century 
seems to have suspected their existence, hut he wisely kept 
his discovery to himself) tliey often drank unclean water and 
sometimes the whole crew died of typhoid fever. Indeed the 
mortality on Iward the ships of the earliest navigators was 
terrible. Of the two hundred sailors who in the year 1.519 left 
Se^'ille to accompany Magellan on his famous voyage around 
the world, only eighteen returned. As late as the seventeenth 
century when there was a brisk trade between western ^Europe 
and the Indies, a mortality of 40 percent was nothing unusual 
for a trip from Arnsterdam to Batavia end back. The greater 
part of these victims died of scummy, a disease which is caused 
by lack of fresh vegetables and which affects the gums and 
poisons the blcKwl until the patient dies of sheer exhaustion. 

Under those circumstances you will understand that the sea 
did not attract the best elements of the populotioit. Famous 
discoverers like Magellan and Columbus and Vasco da Gama 
travelled at the head of crews that were almost entirely com¬ 
posed of ex-jailbirds, future murderers and pickpockets out 
of a job. 

These navigators certainly deserve our admiration for the 
courage and the pluck witli ivhich they aocompUshed their 
hopeless tasks in the face of difheulties of which the people of 
our OTiTi comfortable world can have no conception. Tlieir 
ships were leaky. The rigging was clumsy. Since the middle 
of the thirteenth century they had possessed some sort of a 
compass (which had come to Europe from China hy way of 
Arabia and the Crusades) hut they had very bad and incorrect 
maps. They set their course hy God and by guess. If luck 
was with them they returned after one or two or three years. 
In the other case, their bleeched hones remained behind on 
some lonely beach But they were true pioneers. Tliey gam¬ 
bled with luck. Life to them was a glorious adventure. And 
all the suffering, the thirst and the Hunger and the pain were 
forgotten when their eyes beheld the dim outlines of a new coast 
or the placid waters of an ocean that had lain forgotter since 
the beginning of tiiae. 
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Again I wish that I could make this book a thousand pagei 
long. The subject of the early discoveries is so fascinating. 
But history, to give you a true idea of past times, should be 
like those etchings which Rembrandt used to make. It should 
cast a vivid liglit on certain important causes, on those which 
are best and greatest. All the rest should be left in the shadow 
or should be indicatwl by a few lines. And in this chapter I 
can only give you a short list of the most important discoveries. 
Keep in mind that all during the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries tlie navigators were trying to accomplish just one 
they wanted to find a comfortable and safe road to the 
empire of Cathay (China), to the island of Zipangu (Japan) 
and to those mysterious Islands, where grew the spices which 
the mediaeval world had come to like since the days of the 
Crusades, and which people needed in those days before the 
introduction of cold storage, when meat and fish spoiled very 
(quickly and could only be eaten after a liberal sprinkling of 
pepper or nutmeg. 

The Venetians and tlve Genoese had been the great navi¬ 
gators of the ilcditerranean, but tlie honour for exploring the 
coast of the Atlantic goes to the Portuguese. Spain and Por¬ 
tugal were full of that patriotic energy which their age-old 
struggle against the Jloorish invaders bad developed. Such 
energy, once it exists, can easily be forced into new channels. 
In the thirteenth century. King Alphonso III had conquered 
the kingdom of Algarve in the southwestern comer of the 
Spanish peninsula and had added it to bis dominions. In the 
next century, the Portuguese had turned the tables on the 
Mohammedans, had crossed the straits of Gibraltar and had 
taken possession of Ceutia, opposite the Arabic city of Ta Rifa 
(a word which in Arabic means “inventory” and which hy wray 
of the Spanish language has come dovrn to us as “tariff,”) and 
Tangiers, which became the capital of an African addition to 
Algarve, 

They were ready to begin their career as explorers. 

In the year 1415 , Prince Henry, known as Henry the 
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Navigator, the son of John I of Portugal and Philippa, the 
daughter of Jolm of Gaunt (about whom you can read in 
Richard II, a play by William Shakespeare) began to make 
preparations for the systematic exploration of northwestern 
Africa. Before this, that hot and sandy coast had been visited 
by the Phoenicians and by the Norsemen, who remembered it 
as the home of the hairy “wild man” Arhom we have come to 
know as the gorilla. One after another. Prince Henry 
and his captains discovered the Canary Islands—re-discovered 
the island of iladeira whicli a century before had been visited 
by a Genoese ship, carefully charted the Azores ivhich had 
been vaguely knonm to both the Portuguese and the Spaniards, 
and caught a glimpse of the mouth of tlie Senegal River on 
tlie west coast of Africa, wliich they suppt)sed to be the western 
mouth of the Nile. At last, by the middle of the Fifteenth 
Century, they saw Cape Verde, or the Green Cape, and the 
Cape A'erde Islands, which be almost halfway between the 
coast of Africa and Brazil. 

But Henry did not restrict himself in his investigations to 
the waters of the Ocean. He w-as Grand Master of the Order 
of Christ, This was a Portuguese continuation of the cra- 
sading order of the Templars w'bich had been abolished by 
Pope Clement V in tlie year 1312 at the request of King 
Philip the Fair of France, wdio had improved the occasion by 
burning his owm Templars at the stake and stealing ali their 
possessions. Prince Henry used the revenues of the domains 
of his religious order to ccpiip several expeditions which ex¬ 
plored the hinterland of the ^Sahara and of the coast of Guinea. 

But he was still very much a son of the 3£{ddle Ages and 
spent a great deal of time and wasted a lot of money upon a 
search for the mysterious “Prester John,” the midhical Chris¬ 
tian Priest W'lio was said to be the Kniperor of a vast empire 
“situated somewliere in the east.” The story of this strange 
potentate had first been told In Europe in the middle of the 
twelfth century. For three hundred years people had tried 
to find “Prester John” and his descendants. Henry tewk part 
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in the search. Thirty years after tiis death, the riddle was 
solved. 

In the year I486 Bartholomew Diaz, trying to find the land 
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of Prester John by sea, had reached the southernniost point 
of Africa. At first he called it the Storm Cape, on account of 
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voyage toward tbc cast, hut the Lisbon pilots who understood 
the importance of this discovery in their quest for tlie India 
water route, changed the name into that of the Cape of Good 
Hope. 

One year later, Pedro de CoviJham, provided with letters 
of credit on the house of Medici, started upon a similar mis¬ 
sion by land. He crossed the Jlediterranean and after leaving 
Egypt, he travelled southward. He readied Aden, and from 
there, travelling through the waters of the Persian Gulf w'hich 
few white men had seen since the days of Alexander the Great, 
eighteen centuries before, he visited Goa and Calicut on the 
coast of India where he got a great deal of news about the 
island of the Sloon (Sladagasc.ir) which was supposed to lie 
halfway between Adriea and India. Then he returned, paid 
a secret visit to ^Mecca and to Medina, crossed the Hed Sea 
once more and in the year 1490 he discovered the realm of 
Prester John, who was no one less than the Black Xegus {or 
King) of Abyssinia, whose ancestors had adopted Cliristianity 
in the fourth century, seven hundred years before the Christian 
missionaries had found their way to Scandinavia. 

These many voyages Iiad convinced the Portuguese geog¬ 
raphers and cartographers tliat while the voyage to the Indies 
by an eastern sea-route was possible, it was by no means easy. 
Then there arose a great debate. Some people wanted to con¬ 
tinue the explorations east of the Cape of Good Hope. Others 
said, "Xo, we must sail west across the Atlantic and tlien we 
shall reach Catliay.” 

Let iis state right here that most intelligent people of that 
day were firmly convinced that tlie earth ivas not os flat as a 
pancake but w'as round. The Ptolcmean S 5 ^stem of the universe, 
invented and duly described by Claudius Ptolemy, the great 
Egyptian geographer, who bad lived in the seconii century of 
our era, which had served tlie simple needs of the men of the 
Middle Ages, had long been discarded by the scientists of the 
Renaissance. They had accepted tlie doctrine of the Polish 
mathcuiatieian, Nicolaus Copernicus, whose studies had con- 
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vinced him that the earth was one of a number of round planets 
which revolved about the sun, a discovery which he did not 
.venture to publish for thirty-aix years (it was printed in 1543, 
the year of his death) from fear of the Holy Inquisition, a 
Papal court w'hich had Ijccn established in the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury wlien the heresies of tlie Albigenscs and the Waldenses 
in France and in Italy (very mild lieresies of devoutly pious 
people who did not believe in private property and preferred 
to live in Christ-like poverty) had for a moment threatened the 
absolute power of the bishops of Home. Hut the belief in the 
roundness of the earth was common among the nautical ex¬ 
perts and, as I said, they were now debating the respective 
advantages of the eastern and tile western routes. 

Among the advocates of the w'estem route was a Genoese 
mariiier by the name of Cristoforo Colombo. He was the son 
of a wool merchant. He seems to have iieen a student at the 
University of Pavia where he specialised in mathematics and 
geometry. Then he toot up his father's trade but soon we find 
him in Chios in the eastern Slediterranean travelling on busi¬ 
ness. Thereafter we hear of voyages to England but wdiether 
be went north in search of woo] or as tlie captain of a ship we 
do not know. In February of the year 14-77, Colombo (if we 
are to believe his own words) visited Iceland, but very likely 
he only got as far as the Faroe Islands wliich are cold enough 
in February' to he mistaken for Iceland by anj^ one. Here 
Colombo met the descendants of those brave Norsemen who 
in the tenth eentuiy had settled in Greenland and who had 
visited America in the eleventh century, when Leif's vessel 
had been blown to the coast of Vineland, or Labrador, 

WTiat had become of those far western colotiics no one 
knew. The American colony' of Thorfinn Karlsefnc, the hus¬ 
band of the widow of Leif's brother Thorstein. founded in the 
year 1003, had been discontinued three years later on account 
of the hostility of the Esquimaux. As for Greenland, not a 
word had been heard from the settlers since the year 1440. 
Very likely the Greenlanders had all died of the Hlack Death, 
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triilch hafl just killed half the people of Norway. However 
that might be, the tradition of a “vast land in tiie distant west” 
still survived among the people of tlie Faroe and Iceland, and 
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Colombo must have heard of it. He gathered further informa' 
tion among the fishermen of the nortliern Scottish islands and 
then went to Portugal where he married the daughter of one 
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of the captains who had sensed under Prince Henry the 
N avigator. 

From that moment on {the year 1478) he devoted himself 
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to the quest of tlie western route to the Indies. He sent his 
plans for such a voyage to the courts of Portugal and Spain. 
The Portuguese, who felt certain that they possessed a monop- 
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oly of the eastern route, Yt^ould not listen to his plani^ In 
Spain, Ferdinand of Aragon and Isabella of Castile, whose 
marriage in 1469 had made Spain into a single kingdom, were 
busy driving the JMoors from their last stronghold, Granada, 
They liad no money for risky expeditions. They needed every 
peseta for their soldiers. 

Few people were ever forced to fight as desperately for 
their ideas as this brave Italian. But the stoiy of Colombo 
(or Colon or Columbus, as we call him,) is too well known to 
bear repeating. The jMoofs surrendered Granada on the sec¬ 
ond of January of the year 1492. In. the month of April of the 
same year, Columbus signed a contract with the King and 
Queen of Spain. On Friday, the 3rd of August, he left Palos 
with three little ships and a crew of 38 men, many of whom 
w*ere criminals who had been offered indemnity of punishment 
if they joined the expedition. At two o’clock in the morning 
of Friday, the 12th of October, Columbus discovered land. On 
the fourth of January of the year 1493, Columbus waved fare* 
well to the 44 men of the little fortress of La Navidad (none 
of whom was ever again, seen alive) and returned homeward. 
By the middle of February he reached tlie Azores where the 
Portuguese threatened to throw him into gaol. On the fifteenth 
of March, 1493, the admiral reached Palos and together with 
his Indians (for he was convinced that he had discovered some 
outlying islands of the Indies and called the natives red 
Indians) he hastened to Barcelona to tell his faithful patrons 
that he had been successful and that the road to the gold and 
the silver of Cathay and 2ipangu was at the disposal of their 
most Catholic Majesties. 

Alas, Columbus never knew the truth. Towards the end 
of his life, on his fourth voyage, when he had touched the main¬ 
land of South America, he may have suspected that all was 
not well with his discovery. But he died in the firm belief 
that there was no solid continent between Europe and Asia 
and that be had found the direct route to China. 

j^f eanwhilc, the Portuguese, sticking to tiicir eastern route;, 
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bail been more fortunate. In the year 1498, Vasi^o dn Gama 
had been able to reach t!ie coast of IVlalabar and return safely 
to Lisbon with a cargo of spice. In the year 1502 he had 
repeated the visit. But along the western route, the work of 
exploration had been most disappointing. In 1497 and 1498 
John and Sebastian Cabot had tried to find a passage to Japan 
but they had seen not!ling but the snowbound coasts and the 
rocks of Newfoundland, which bad first been sighted by the 
Northmen, five centuries before Amerigo Vespucci, a Floren¬ 
tine who became the Pilot IMajor of Spain, and who gave his 
name to the new continent, had explored the coast of Brazil, 
but had found not a trace of the Indies. 

In the year 1513, seven years after the death of Columbus, 
the truth at last began to dawn upon the geographers of 
Europe, Vasco Nufiez de Balboa had crossed the Isthmus of 
Panama, had climbed the famous peak in Darien, and had 
looked dow'u optin a vast expanse of water which seemed to 
su(jgest the existence of another ocean. 

Finally in the year 1519 a fleet of five small Spanish ships 
under command of the Portuguese navigator, Ferdinand de 
Magellan, sailed westward (and not eastward since that route, 
was absolutely in the hands of tfie Portuguese wlio alloived no 
competition) in search of the Spice Islands, Magellan crossed 
the Atlantic behveen Africa and Brazil and sailed southward. 
He reached a narrow channel between the southernmost point 
of Patagonia, the “laud of tlie people with the big feet,” and 
the Fire Island (so named on account of a fire, the only sign of 
the existence of natives, which the sailors watched one night). 
For almost five weeks the aiilps of Magellan were at the mercy 
of the terrible storms and blizzards which swept through the 
straits. A mutiny broke out among the sailors, Magellan 
suppressed it with terrible severity and sent two of his men 
on shore where they were left to repent of tlieir sins at leisure. 
At last the storms quieted down, the channel broadened, iur»1 
Magellan entered a new ocean. Its waves were quiet and 
placid. He called it the Peaceful Sea, tlic Mare Pacifico, 
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Then he continued in a western direction. He sailed for 
ninety-eight days without seeing land. His people almost 
perished from hunger and thirst and ate the rats that infested 
the shipsr and when these were all gone they chewed pieces of 
sail to stiil their gnawing hunger. 

In 31arch of the year 1521 they saw laud. JMagellau called 
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it the land of the Ladroncs (ivhicli means robbers) because the 
natives stole everything they could lay hands on. Then fur¬ 
ther westward to the Spice Islands 1 

Again land was sighted. A group of lonely islands. Ma¬ 
gellan called them the Philippines, after Philip, the son of his 
master Charles V, the Philip II of unpleasant historical mem¬ 
ory. At first Magellan was well received, but when he used 
the guns of hJs ships to make Christian com^erts he was killed 
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ty the aborigines, together with a number of his captains and 
sailors. The surviTors burned one of the three remaining ships 
and continued their voyage. They found the Moluccas, the 
famous Spice Islands; they sighted Borneo and reached Tidor, 
There, cme of the two ships, too leaky to be of further use, 
remained behind with her crew. The ^‘V^ittorio,” under Sebas¬ 
tian del Cano, crossed tlie Indian Ocean, missed seeing the 
northern coast of Australia (which was not discovered until 
the first half of the seventeenth century when ships of the 
Dxitch East India Company explored this flat and inhospitable 
land), and after great hardships reached Spain. 

This was the most notable of all voyages. It had taken 
three years. It had been aecompHshed at a great cost both of 
men and money. But it had established the fact that the earth 
was round and that the new lands diseovered by Columbus were 
not a part of the Indies but a separate continent. From that 
time on, Spain and Portugal devoted all their energies to the 
development of their Indian and American trade. To prevent 
an armed conflict between the rivals, Pope Alexander VI (the 
only avowed heathen who was ever elected to this most holy 
office) had obligingly divided the world into two equal parts 
by a line of demarcation which followed the 50th degree of 
longitude west of Greenwich, the so-called division of Tor- 
desiUas of 1494. The Portuguese were to establish their colo¬ 
nies to the east of this line, the Spaniards w^re to have theirs 
to the west. This accounts for the fact tliat the entire Ameri¬ 
can continent with the exception of Brazil became Spanish and 
that all of the Indies and most of Africa became Portuguese 
until the English aud the Dutch colonists (who had no respect 
for Papal decisions) took these possessions away in the seven- 
teen til and eighteenth centuries. 

When news of the discovery of Columbus reached the 
Rialto of Venice, the stock exchange of the Middle Ages, there 
w'as a terrible panic. Stocks and bonds w'eiit down 40 and 50 
jycr cent- After a short while, w-hen it appeared that Columbus 
iiiid failed to find tlie road to Cathay, the Veiieti.m merchanb 
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recovered from their fright. Eut the voyages of da Gama and 
Magellan, proved the practical possibilities of an eastern water- 
loute to the Indies. Then the rulers of Genoa and Venice, 
the tfvo great commercial centres of the ^Middle Ages and the 
Renaissance, began to be sorry that they had refused to listen 
to Columbus. Rut it was too late. Tlieir Mediterranean be¬ 
came an inland sea. The overland trade to the Indies and 
China dwindled to insignificant proportions. The old days 
of Italian glory were gone. The Atlantic became the new 
centre of oomnierce and therefore the centre of civilisation. 
It has remained so ever since. 

See how strangely civilisation lias progressed since those 
early daj'a, fifty centuries before, when the inhabitants of the 
Valley of the Nile began to beep a written record of history. 
From the river Kile, it went to Mesopotamia, tlie land be¬ 
tween the rivers. Then came the turn of Crete and Greece and 
Rome. An inland sea became the centre of trade and the cities 
along the iSIediterranean were the home of art and science and 
philosophy and learning. In the sixteenth century it moved 
westward once more and made the countries that border upon 
the Atlantic become the masters of the earth. 

There are those who say that tlic effect of the world war 
on the great European nations has greatly diminished the 
importance of the Atlantic Ocean. They expect to sec civilisa¬ 
tion cross the American continent and find a new home in the 
Pacific. But I doubt this. 

The westward trip was nccompanied by a steady increase iu 
the size of ships and a broadening of the knowledge of the navi¬ 
gators. The flat-bottomed vessels of the Nile and the Euphra¬ 
tes were replaced by the sailing vessels of the Phmnicians, the 
iEgeans, the Greeks, the Carthaginians and the Romans. 
These in turn were discarded for the square rigged vessels of 
the Portuguese and the Spaniards. And the latter were driven 
from the ocean by the full-rigged craft of the English and the 
Dutch, 

At present, however, civilisation no longer depends upon 
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ships. Air<!raft has taken and will continue to take the place 
of the sailing vessel and the steamer. The next centre of 
civilisation will depend upon the development of aircraft and 
water power. And the sea once more shall be the undisturbed 
home of the little fishes, who once upon a time shared their deep 
residence with the earliest ancestors of tlie human race. 


BUDDHA AND CONFUCIUS 


COKCERXIXG BUDDHA AND COXfUCIUS 

The discoveries of the Portuguese and the Spaniards had 
brought the Christians of western Eiirope into dose eontaet 
with the people of India and of China. They knew of course 
that Christianity was not the only religion on this earth. There 
were the ^Mohammedans and the heathenish tribes of northern 
Africa who worshipped sticks and stones and dead trees. Put 
in India and in China the Christian conquerors found new 
millions who had never heard of Christ and who did not wont 
to hear of Him, because they thought their own religion, which 
was thousands of years old, much better tlian that of the West. 
As this is a story of mankind and not an exdusive history of 
the people of Europe and the v.'esteni hemisphere, you ought 
to know something of two men whose teaching and wjiose 
example continue to influence the actions and the thoughts 
of the majority of oiir fellow-travellers on this earth. 

In India, Buddha rvas recogniscil as the great religious 
teacher. IIis history is an interesting one. He was bom in 
the Sixth Century before the birth of Christ, within sigh.t of the 
mighty Himalaya Mountains, where four hundred years before 
Zarathustra (or Zoroaster), the first of the great leaders of 
the Aryan race (the name whidi the Eastern branch of the 
Indo-European race had given to itself), bad taught his peo¬ 
ple to regard life as a continuous struggle between Ahriman, 
and Ormuitd, the Gods of Evil and Good. Bud''lha's 
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father ivaa Stiddhodana, a mig'hty chief among' the tribe of the 
Sakiyas. His nwther, Maha jMaya, was the daughter of a 
neighbouring king. She had been married when she was a very 
young girl. But many moons bad passed beyond the distant 
ridge of hills and still her husband was without an heir who 
should rule his lands after him. At last, when she was fifty 
years old, her day came and she went forth that she might be 
among her own people when her baby should come into this 
world. 

It was a long trip to the land of the Solij'ans, where Maha 
Maya bad spent her earliest years. One night she was Testing 
among the cool trees of the garden of Lumbini. There her son 
was bom. He was given the name of Siddhartha, but we know 
him as Buddha, which means the Enlightened One. 

In due time, Siddhartha grew up to be a handsome young 
prince and when he was nineteen years old, he was married to 
his cousin Yasodhara, During the next ten years he lived 
far away from all pain and all suffering, beliind the protecting 
walls of the royal palace, awaiting the day w'hen he should 
succeed his father as King of the Sakiyas. 

But it happened that when he was thirty years old, he drove 
outside of the palace gates and saw a man who was old and 
worn out w*ith labour and whose weak limbs could hardly cany 
the burden of life. Siddhartha pointed him out to hJs coach¬ 
man, Channa, but Channa answered that there were lots of 
poor people in this world and that one more or less did not 
matter. The young prince was very sad but he did not say 
anj^hing and went back to live with his wife and his father 
and his mother and tried to be happy. A little while later he 
left the palace a second time. His carriage met a man who 
suffered from a terrible disease. Siddhartha asked Channa 
what bad been the cause of this man’s suffering, but the coach¬ 
man answered that there were many sick people in this world 
and that such things could not be helped and did not matter 
very much. The young prince was very sad when he heard this 
but again he returned to his people. 

A few weeks passed. One evening Siddhartha ordered liis 
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carriage in order to go to the river and hathe. Suddenly hi? 
horses Tvere frightened hy the sight of a dead mati whose rot¬ 
ting body lay sprawling in the ditch beside the road, Tbe young 
princct who had never been allowed to see such things, was 
frightened, but Clionna told him not to mind such trifles. Tbe 
world was full of dead people. It was the rule of life that all 
things must come to an end, Nothing was eternal. The grave 
awiiited us all and there was no escape. 

That ei'ening, when Siddhartha returned to his home, he 
was received with musie. While he was away his wife had 
given birth to a son. The people were delighted because now 
they knew that there was an heir to the throne and they cele¬ 
brated the event by the beating of many drums. Siddhartha, 
however, did not share their joy. The curtain of life had been 
lifted and he had learned the horror of man's e.\istence. The 
sight of death and suffering followed him like a terrible dream. 

That night the moon was shining brightly, Siddhartha 
woke up and began to think of manj' things, Never again 
could he be happy imtil he should have found a solution to tbe 
riddle of existence. He decided to find it far away from all 
those whom he loved. Softly he went into tlie room where 
Yasodliara was sleeping with her hahy. Then he called for 
his faithful Channa and told him to follow. 

Together the two men w'ent into the darkness of the night, 
one to find rest for iiis soul, the other to he a faitlifid servant 
unto a heloved master. 

The people of India among whom Siddhartha wandered for 
many years were just then in a state of change. Their ances¬ 
tors, the native Indians, had been conquered witliout great diffi - 
culty by the war-like Aryans (our distant cousins) and there¬ 
after tbe Aryans had been, the rulers and masters of tens of 
millions of docile little brown men. To maintain themselves in 
the seat of the mighty, they had divided the population into 
different classes and gradually a system of “caste" of the most 
rigiii sort had been enforced upon the natives. The descend¬ 
ants of the Indo-European conquerors belonged to the highest 
"caste," tlie class of wari iors and uuldes. Next came tbe caste 
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of the priests. Below these followed the peasants and the busi¬ 
ness men. The ancient natives, however, who were called 
Pariahs, formed a class of despised and miserable slaves and 
never could hope to he anything else. 

Even the religion of the people was a matter of caste. The 
old Indo-Europeans, during their thousands of years of wan¬ 
dering, had met with many strange adventures. These had 
been collected in a book called the Veda. The language of 
this book was called Sanskrit, and it was closely related to the 
different languages of the European continent, to Greek and 
Latin and Russian and German and two-score others. The 
three highest castes were allowed to read these holy scriptures. 
The Pariah, however, the tlespiscd member of the lowest caste, 
w’as not permitted to know its contents. Woe to the man of 
noble or priestly caste who should teach a Pariah to study the 
sacred volume I 

The majority of the Indian people, therefore, lived in 
misery. Since this planet offered tliem very little joy, salva¬ 
tion from suffering must lie found elsewhere. They tried to 
derive a little consolation from meditation upon the bliss of 
their future existence. 

Brahma, the all-creator who was regarded by the Indian 
people as the supreme ruler of life and deatli, was worshipped 
as the liigliest ideal of perfection. To become like Eratuna, to 
lose all desires for riches and power, was recognised as tlie most 
exalted purpose of existence. Holy thoughts were regarded 
as more important than holy deeds, and many people went 
into the desert and lived upon the leaves of trees and starved 
their bodies that they might feed their souls with the glorious 
contemplation of the splendours of Brahma, the Wise, the 
Gcx)d and the ^Icrciful. 

Siddhartha, who had often observed these solitary wan¬ 
derers who were seeking the truth far away from the turmoil 
of the cities and the villages, decided to follow their example. 
He cut his hair. He took his pearls and his rubies and sent 
them hack to his family with a message of farewell, whicJi the 
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GTer faithful Channa carried. Without n single follower, the 
young prince then moved into the wilderness. 

Soon the fame of his holy conduct spread among the moun¬ 
tains. Five young men came to him and asked that they might 
be allowed to listen to his W'ords of wisdom. He agreed to be 
their master if they would follow him. They consented, and 
be took them into the hills and for six years lie taught them 
all he kneiv amidst the lonely peaks of the Vindhya Jlountams. 
Eut at the end of tliis period of study, he felt that he was still 
far from perfection. The world that he had left continued to 
tempt him. He now asked that his pupils leave him and then 
he fasted for forty-nine days and nights, sitting upon the roots 
of an old tree. At last he received his reward. In the dust of 
the fiftieth evening, Brahma revealed himself to his faithful 
servant. From that moment on, Siddhartha was called Buddlia 
and he was revered as the Enlighteneil One who had come to 
save men from their unhappy mortal fate. 

The last forty-five years of his life, Buddha spent within 
the valley of the Ganges River, teaching his simple lesson of 
submission and meekness unto all men. In the year 488 before 
our era, he died, full of years and beloved l>y millions of people. 
He had not pre.ached his doctrines for the benefit of a single 
class. Even the lowest Pariah might call himself his disciple. 

This, however, did not please the nobles and the priests and 
the merchants who did their best to destroy a creed which rec¬ 
ognised the equality of all living creatures and offered men the 
hope of a second life {a reincarnation) under happier circum¬ 
stances. As soon as they could, they encouraged the people of 
India to return to the ancient doctrines of the Bralimin creed 
with its fasting mid its tortures of the sinful body. But 
Buddhism could not be destroyed. Slowly the disciples of the 
Enlightened One wandered across the valleys of the Hima¬ 
layas, and moved into China, They crossed the Yellow Sea 
and preached the wisdom of their master unto the people of 
Japan, and tliey faithfully obeyed the will of their great mas¬ 
ter, who had forbidden them to use force. To-day more people 
recognise Buddha as their teacher than ever before and their 
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number surpasses that of the combined followers of Christ and 
Mohammed. 

As for Confucius, the wise old OMn of the Chinese, his 
story is a simple one. He was born in the year 550 b,c. He 
led a quiet, dignified and uneventful life at a time when China 
was w’ithout a strong central goTerrtmenl and when the Chinese 
people were at the mercy of bancHts and robber-barons who 
went from city to city, pillaging and stealing and murdering 
and turning the busy plains of northern and central China into 
a wilderness of star^'ing people. 

Confucius, who loved his people, tried to save them. He 
did not have much faith in the use of violence. He W'as a very 
peaceful person. He did not think that he could make people 
anewby giving them a lot of new laws. lie knew that the only 
possible salvation would come from a change of heart, and he 
set out upon the seemingly hopeless task of changing the char¬ 
acter of his millions of felloiv men who inhabited the wide plains 
of eastern Asia. The Chinese had never been much interested 
in religion as we understand that word. They believed in 
dei^ls and spooks as most primitive people do. But they bad 
no prophets and recognised no "revealed truth/’ Confucius 
is almost the only one among the great moral leaders who did 
not see visions, who did not proclaim himself as the messenger 
of a divine power; who did not, at some time or another, claim 
that he was inspired by voices from above. 

He was just a very sensible and kindly man, rather given 
to lonely wanderings and melancholy tunes upon his faithful 
Bute. He asked for no recognition. He did not demand that 
any one should follow him or worship him. He reminds us 
of the ancient Greek philosophers, especially those of the Stoic 
School, men who believed in right living and righteous think¬ 
ing without the hope of a reward but simply for the peace of 
the soul that comes with a good conscience. 

Confucius was a very tolerant man. He went out of his 
way to visit I^ao-Tse, the other great Chinese leader and the 
founder of a philosophic system called “Taoism,” which was 
merely an early Chinese version of the Golden Kiilc, 
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Confucius !»ore no liatred to miy one. lie taught the virtue 
of $uprenie self-po:isession. A person of real worth, according 
to the teaching of Confucius, did not allow himself to be 
ruffled by anger and suffered whatever fate brought him with 
the resignation of those sages who understand that everirthing 
which happens, in one way or another, is meant for the best. 

At first he had only a few students. Gradually the number 
increased. Before his death, hi the year 478 b.c., several of the 
kings and the princes of China confessed themselves his disci¬ 
ples. When Christ was bom in Betlilchem. the philosophy of 
Confucius had already become a part of the mental make-up 
of most Chinamen. It lias continued to influence tlieir lives 
ever since. Not however in its pure, original form. Most reli¬ 
gions change as time goes on, Christ preached Immility and 
meekness and absence from worldly ambitions, hut fifteen 
centuries after Golgotha, the head of the Christian church was 
spending untold wealth upon tlie erection of a Ijuihling that 
bore little relation to tlie lonely stable of IJetlilehem- 

Lao-Tse taught the Golden Buie, and in less than three 
centuries the ignorant masses had made him into a real and 
very cruel Gotl and had buried his wise commandnieiits under 
a rubbish-heap of superstition which made the lives of the aver¬ 
age Chinese nne long series of frights and fears and horrors. 

Confucius had shown his students the beauties of honouring 
their Father and their Mother. They soon began to be more 
mterested in the memoT}^ of their departed parents than in the 
happiness of their children and their grandchildren. Delib¬ 
erately they turned their hacks upon the future and tried to 
peer into the vast darkness of the past. The worship of the 
OTcestors became a positive religious system. Rather than 
disturb a cemetery situated upon the sunny and fertile side of 
a mountain, they would plant their rice and wheat upon the 
barren rocks of the other slope where nothing could possibly 
grow. And they preferred hunger and famine to the desecra¬ 
tion of the ancestral grave. 

At the same time the wise words of Confucius never quite 
lost their hold upon the increasing miUtona of eastern Asia 
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Confucianism, with its profound sayings and shrewd ohserva- 
tions, added a touch of coiranon'Sense philosophy to the soul of 
every Chinaman and influenced his entire life, whether he was 
a simple laundryman in a steaming basement or the ruler of 
vast provinces who dwelt behind the high walls of a secluded 
palace. 

In the sixteenth century the enthusiastic but rather uncivi¬ 
lised Christians of the western world came face to face with 
the older creeds of the East. The early Spaniards and Portu¬ 
guese looked upon the peaceful statues of Buddlia and con¬ 
templated the venerable pictures of Confucius and did not iit 
the least know what to make of those worthy prophets with 
their far-away smile. They came to the easy conelusitm that 
these strange divinities were just plain devils who represented 
scanething idolatrous and heretical and did not deserve the 
respect of the true sons of the Chureh. Whenever tlie spirit 
of Buddha or Confucius seemed to interfere with the trade in 
spices and silks, the Europeans attacked the "evil influence” 
with bullets and grape-shot. That system had certair very 
definite disadvantages. It has left m an unpleasant heritage 
of ill-will which promises little good for the immediate future. 


THE REFORMATION 


THK PROGRESS OF THE HUMAN RACE IS BEST 
COMPARED TO A GIGANTIC PENDULUM 
WHICH FORE\^ER SWINGS FORWARD AND 
BACKWARD. THE RELIGIOUS INDIFFER 
ENCE AND THE ARTISTIC AND LITERARY 
ENTHUSIASM OF THE RENAISSANCE 
WERE FOLLOWED BY THE ARTISTIC AND 
LITERARY INDIFFERENCE AND THE RE¬ 
LIGIOUS ENTHUSIASM OF THE REFORMA¬ 
TION 

Of course you have heard of the Reformation. Y'ou think 
of a small but courageous group of pilgrims who crossed the 
ocean to liave ‘Treedom of religious worship,” Vaguely in the 
course of time (and more especially In our Protestant coun¬ 
tries) the Reformation has come to stand for the idea of 
“liberty of thought.” jMartin Luther is represented as the 
leader of the vanguard of progress. But w'hen history is 
something more than a series of flattering speeches addressed 
to our own glorious ancestors, when to use the w'ords of the 
German historian Ranke, we try to discover w*lial ^‘actually 
happened,” then much of the past is seen in a very different 
light. 

Few things in human life are either entirely gncxi or entirely 
bad. Few things are either black or white. It is the duty of 
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the honest chronicler to give a true account of all the good and 
had sides of every historical ev^ent. It is very difficult to do 
this because we all have our personal likes and dislikes. But 
we ought to tiy and be as fair as we can be, and must not allow 
our prejudices to influence us too much. 

Take my own case as an example. I grew up in the very 
Protestant centre of a very Protestant country, I never sa^v 
any Catholics until I was about bvelve years old. Then I felt 
very uncomfortable when I met them. I was a little bit afraid. 
I Imew the story of tlie many thousand people who had been 
burned and hanged and quartered by the Spanish Inquisition 
when the Duke of Alba tried to cure the Dutch people of their 
Lutheran and Calvinistic heresies. All that was very real 
to me. It seemed to have happened only the day before. It 
might occur again. There might be another Saint Bartholo¬ 
mew’s night, and poor little me would be slaughtered in my 
nightie and my body would be thrown out of the window% as 
had happened to the noble Admiral de Coligny. 

Much later I went to live for a number of years in a Cath¬ 
olic countiy. I found the people much pleo-^anter and much 
more tolerant and quite as intelligent as my former countrj'- 
men. To my great surprise, I began to discover that there 
was a Catholic side to the Heformation, quite as much as a 
Protestant. 

Of course the good people of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centurie.s, who actually lived tlirougfa the Reformation, did 
not see things that way. They were always right and their 
cnemv was always wrong. It was a question of hang or he 
hanged, and both sides preferred to do the hanging, l.Vhich 
ivas no more than human and for which they deserve no blame. 

When we look at the world as it appeared in the year 1500, 
an easy date to remember, and the year in which the Emperor 
Charles V was bom, this is w'hat we see. The feudal disorder 
of the IMiddle Ages has given way before the order of a num¬ 
ber of highly centralised kingdums. The most powerful of 
all sovereigns is the great Charles, then a bahy in a cradle. 
He is the grandson of Ferdinand and Isabella and of Maxi- 
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milian of Habsburg, the last of the medise^iil knights^ and of 
his wife Mary, the daughter of Cliarles the Bold, the ambitious 
BurguDdian duke who had made successful war upon I'ranee, 
but had been killed by the independent Swiss peasants. The 
child Charles, therefore, has fallen heir to the greater part of 
the map, to alt tlie lands of his parents, grandparents, uncles, 
cousins and aunts in Germany, in Austria, in Holland, in 
Belgiuni, in Italy, and in Spain, together with all their colonies 
in Asia, Africa and jVmerica. By a strange irony of fate, he 
has been bom in Ghent, in that same castle of the counts of 
Flanders, which the Germans used as a prison during their 
recent occupation of Belgium, and although a Spanish king 
and a German emperor, he receives the training of a Fleming. 

As his father is dead (poisoned, so people say, but this is 
never proved), and his mother has lost her mind (she is trav¬ 
elling through her domains with the coffin containing the body 
of her departed husband), the eliiUl is left to the strict disci¬ 
pline of his Aunt Margaret. Forced to rule Germans and 
Italians and Spaniards and a hum!red strange races, Charles 
grows up a Fleming, a faithful son of die C.atholic Church, 
but quite averse to religious intolerance. He is rather lazy, 
both as a boy and as a man. But fate condemns him to rule 
the world when the ivorld is in a turmoil of religious feri our. 
l'*orcver he is speeding from ^Madrid to Innsbriick and from 
Bruges to Vienna. He loves peace and quiet and he is always 
at w'ar. At the age of fifty-five, W'e see him turn his hack upon 
the human race in utter disgust at so much liatc and so much 
stupidity. Three years later he dies, a very tired and disap¬ 
pointed man. 

So much for Charles the Emperor. How about the Church, 
the second great power in the w'orld ? Tlie Church has changed 
greatly since the early days of tlie illJdle Ages, when it started 
out to conquer the lieathen and show them the advantages of 
a pious and righteous life. In the first place, the Church has 
growTi too rich. The Pope is no longer the shepherd of a flock 
of humble Christians, lie lives in a vast palace and surrounds 
himself with artists and musicians and famous literary men. 
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Ilis churches and chapels are oov^erctl ivlth new pictures in 
which tile saints look more like Greek Gods than is strictly 
necessary. He divides his time unevenly between affairs of 
state and art. The affairs of state take ten percent of his time. 
The other ninety percent goes to an active interest in Homan 
statues, recently discovered Greek vases, plans for a new sum¬ 
mer home, the rehearsal of a new play. The Archbishops and 
the Cardinals follow tlie example of their Pope. The Bishops 
try to imitate the Archbishops. The village priests, however, 
have remained faithful to their duties. They keep themselves 
aloof from the wicked world and the heathenish love of beauty 
and pleasure. Tiles’^ stay away from tlie monasteries where 
the monks seem to have forgotten their ancient vows of sim* 
plicity and poverty and live as happily a.^ they dare without 
causing too much of a public sc^dal. 

Finally, there are the common people. They are much 
better off than they have ever been before. They are more 
prosperous, they live in better houses, their children go to bet¬ 
ter schools, their cities are more beautiful than before, their 
firearms have made them the equal of their old enemies, the 
robber-barons, who for centuries liave levied such heavy taxes 
upon their trade. So much for the chief actors in the 
Reformation. 

Now let us see what the Renaissance has done to Europe, 
and then you will understand how the revival of learning and 
art was bound to be followed by a revival of religious inter¬ 
ests. The Renaissance began in Italy. From there it spread 
to France, It was not quite successful in Spain, where 
five hundred years of warfare with the THoors had made the 
people very narrow minded and very fanatical in all religious 
matters. The circle ba<l grown wider and wider, but once the 
Alps had been crossed, the Renaissance had suffered a change. 

The people of northern Europe, living in a very different 
climate, bad an outlook upon life which contrasted strangely 
with that of their southern neighbours. The Italians lived out 
in the open, under a sunny sky. It was easy for them to laugh 
and to sing and to be happy. The Germans, the Dutch, the 
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English, the Swedes, spent most of their time indoors, listen* 
ing to the rain heating on the closed windows of tlieir coni¬ 
fer tahle little houses. They did not laugh quite so much. They 
took everything more seriously. They were forever conscious 
of their immortal souls and they did not like to be funny about 
matters which they considered holy and sacred. The '‘human¬ 
istic” part of the Kenaissance, the hooks, the studies of ancient 
authors, the grammar and the text-books, interested them 
greatl 3 '. But the general return to the old pagan civilisation 
of Grecee and Rome, which was one of the chief results of the 
Kenaissance in Italv, filled their hearts with horror, 

■p ^ 

But the Papacy and the College of Cardinals were almost 
entirelj' composed of Italians anti the\'' had turned the Church 
into a pleasant dull where people discussed art and music and 
the theatre, but rarely mentioned religion. Hence the split 
between the serious north and the more civilised but eaq’'-going 
and indifferent south was growing wider and wncier all the 
time and nobody seemed to oware of the danger that threat¬ 
ened the Church. 

There w'erc a few minor reasons w'hich will explain why the 
Reformation took place in Germany rather than in Sweden 
or England. The Germans bore an ancient grudge against 
Rome. The endless quarrels betn'cen Emperor and Pope had 
caused much mutual bitterness. In the other European coun¬ 
tries where the government rested in the hands of a strong 
king, the ruler had often been able to protect his subjects 
against the greed of the priests. In Germany', where a shadowy 
emperor ruletl a turbulent crow'd of little princelings, the good 
burghers w’cre more directly at the mercy of their bishops and 
prelates, Tliese dignitaries w'ere trying to collect large sums 
of money for the benefit of those enormous churches wliich 
were a hobby of tlie Popes of the Kenaissance, The Germans 
felt that they w^ere being mulcted and quite naturally they did 
not like it. 

And then there is the rarely mentioned fact that Germany 
was the home of the printing press. In northern Europe books 
were cheap and the Bible was no longer a mysterious manu- 
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script owned and explaincfl by the priest. It was a household 
book of many families where Latin was understood by the 
father and by the children. families began to read it, 

which was against the law of the Church, They discovered that 
the priests were telling them many things which, according to 
the original text of the Holy Scriptures, were somewhat differ' 
ent. This caused doubt. People began to ask questions, jknd 
questions, when they cannot be answered, often cause a great 
deal of trouble. 

The attack began when the humanists of the North opened 
fire upon the monks. In their heart of hearts they still had 
too much respect and reverence for the Pope to direct their 
saBies against his Jlost Holy Person. But the lazy, ignorant 
monks, living behind the sheltering walls of their rich monas¬ 
teries, offered rate sport. 

The leafier in this warfare, curiously enough, was a very 
faithful son of the church. Gerard Gerardzoon, or Desidcrius 
Erasmus, as he is usually called, was a poor boj^ bom in 
Kotterdam in Holland, and educated at the same I.atin school 
of Deventer from which Thomas a Eempis had graduated. 
He had become a priest and for a time he had lived in a monas¬ 
tery, He had travelled a great deal and knew whereof he wrote. 
When he began his career as a public pajnphleteer (he would 
have been called an editorial writer in our day) the world was 
greatly amused at an anonymous series of letters wliich had 
just appeared under the title of “Letters of Obscure Men.*’ 
In these letters, the general stupidity and arrogance of the 
monks of the late Middle Ages was exposed in a strange 
German-Latin doggerel which reminds one of our modern 
limericks. Erasmus himself was a very leari^ed and serious 
scholar, who knew both I,.atin and Greek and gave us the first 
reliable version of the New Testament, which he translated 
into Latin together with a corrected edition of the original 
Greek text. But he believed with Sallust, the Homan poet, 
that notliing prevents us from “stating the truth with a smile 
upon our lips.” 

In the year 1500, while visiting Sir Thomas More in Eng- 
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land, he tools a few weelss off and wrote a funny little book, 
called the “Praise of Folly/’ in which he attacked the monk£ 
and their credulous followers w*ith that most dangerous of all 
weapons, humour. The booklet was the best seller of tbe 
teenth centurj% it was translated into almost ever}'' language 
find it made people pay attention to tliose other hoots of 
Erasmus in which he advocated reform of the many abuses of 
the church and appealed to his fellow humanists to help him 
in Ills task of bringing about a great rebirth of the Ciuristian 
faith. 

But nothing came of these 
excellent plans. Erasmus was 
too reasonable and too tolerant 
to please most of the enemies 
of the church. They were wait- 
ing for a leader of a more 
robust nature. 

He came, and his name was 
Martin Luther, 

Luther was a N’orth-Ger- 
man peasant with a first-class 
brain and possessed of great 
personal courage. He was a 
university man, a master of arts 
of the TTiiiversit}'' of Erfurt; 
afterwards he joined a Domin¬ 
ican monaster}'. Then i)c heeame a college jjrofessor at the 
theological school of Wittenberg and began to explain the 
scriptures to the indifferent ploughboys of his Sa.von home. He 
had a lot of spare time and tliis he used to study the original 
texts of the Old and New Testaments, Soon he began to see 
the great difference which existed between the words of Christ 
and those that were preached by the Popes and the Bislmps. 

In the year 1311 , he visited Home on ofiicial business. 
Alexander VI, of the family of Borgia, who had enriched him¬ 
self for the benefit of bis son and daughter, w'as dead. But his 
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iiuccessor, Jiilhis II, a man of irrepruacbable personal char¬ 
acter, was spendiDg most of his time iiglvting and building and 
did not impress this serious minded Gentian theologian with 
his piet 3 % Luther returned to Wittenberg a much disappointed 
man. Bnt worse was to follow. 

The gigantic church of St, Peter which Pope Julius had 
wished upon his innocent successors, although only half begun, 
was already In need of repair, Alexander VI bad spent everj’ 
penny of the Papal treasurj’, Leo X, who succeeded Julius 
in the year 1513 , was on the verge of bankruptcy. He reverted 
to an old method of raising ready cash. He began to sell 
"indulgences.” An indulgence was a piece of parchment which 
in return for a certain sum of money, promised a sinner a de¬ 
crease of the time w'hich he would have to spend in purgatory. 
It was a perfectly correct thing according to the creed of the 
late Middle Ages. Since the church had the power to forgive 
the sins of those who truly repented before they died, the 
church also had the right to shorten, through its intercession 
vrith the Saints, the time during which the soul must be puri¬ 
fied in the ahadowj* realms of Purgatory. 

It was unfortunate that these Indulgences must be sold for 
money. But they offered an easy form of rev'enue and hesldes, 
those wlio were too poor to pay, received theirs for nothing. 

Now it happened in the year 1517 that the exclusive terri¬ 
tory for tlie sale of indulgences in Saxony was given to a 
Dominican monk by the name of Johan Tel'isel. Brother 
Johan was a hustling salesman. To tell the truth be was a 
little too eager. His business methods outraged the pious 
people of the little duchy- And Luther, who was an honest 
fellow, got so angry that he did a rash thing. On the 31st of 
October of the year 1517, he ivent to the court church and upon 
the doors theret)f lie posted a sheet of paper with ninety-five 
statements ^or theses), attacking the sale of IndulgcDces. 
These statements had been written in Latin, Luther had no 
intention of starting a riot. He was not a revolutionist. He 
objected to the institution of the Indulgences and he wanted bis 
fellow professors to knoiv what he thouglit about them. But 
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this was still u private affair of tfae clerical and professorial 
world and tliere was no appeal to the prejudices of the com- 
utmity of laymen. 

Unfortunately, at that moment when the whole world had 
begun to take an interest in the religious affairs of the day, 
it was utterly impossible to discuss anything, without at once 
creating a serious mental disturbance. In less than two 
months, all £urope was discussing the ninetj"*five theses of 
the Saxon monk. Every one must take sides. Every obscure 
little theologian must print hia ow'ii opinion. The papal au¬ 
thorities began to be alarmed. They ordered the Wittenberg 
professor to proceed to Home and give an account of his action. 
Luther wisely remembered what had happened to Iluss, lie 
stcayed in Germany and he w’as punished with exeommmiica- 
tion. Lutlier burned the papal bull in the presence of an 
admiring multitude and from that moment, peace between Iiim- 
seif and the Pope was no longer possible. 

^Vitbout any desire on his part, Luther had become the 
leader of a vast army of discontented Christians. German 
patriots like Ulrich von Hutten, rushed to his defence. The 
students of Wittenberg and Erfurt and Leipzig offered to 
defend him should the authorities try to imprison him. The 
Elector of Saxony reassured the eager young men. No harm 
would befall Luther as long as he shayed on Saxon ground. 

All this happened in the year 1520. Charles V was twenty 
years old and as the ruler of half the world, was forced to 
remain on pleasant terms with the Pope. He seat out calls 
for a Diet or general assembly in the good city of W'orms on 
the Rhine and commanded I-.uther to be present and give an 
account of Ins extraordinary behaviour. Luther, who now 
was the national hero of the Germans, went. He refused to 
take back a single word of what he had ever written or said. 
His conscience was controlled only by the word of &Ki. He 
would live and die for his conscience. 

The Diet of Worms, after due dehberation, declared 
Luther an outlaw before Gud and man. and forbade all Ger¬ 
mans to give him shelter or food or ilrink, or to read a single 
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ivcird of the books which the dastardly heretic had written. 
But the great reformer was in no danger* By the majority 
of tlie Germans of the north the edict was denounced as a most 
unjust and outrageous document. For greater safetys Luther 
^vas hidden in the ^Vartburg, a castle belonging to the Elector 
of Saxony, and there he defied all papal authority by trans¬ 
lating the entire Bible into the German language, that all the 
people might read and know the word of God for themselves. 

By this time, the Reformation was no longer a spiritual 
and religious affair* Those who hated the beauty of the mod¬ 
ern church building used this period of unrest to attack and 
destroy what they did not like because they did not understand 
it. Impoverished knights tried to make up for past losses by 
grabbing the territory which belonged to the monasteries. 
Discontented princes made use of the absence of the Emperor 
to increase their own power. The starving peasants, follow¬ 
ing the leadership of half-crazy agitators, made the best of 
the opportunity and attacked the castles of their masters and 
plundered and murdered and burned with the zeal of the old 
Crusaders. 

A veritable reign of disorder broke loose througliout the 
Empire, Some princes became Protestants (as the "protest¬ 
ing” adherents of Luther were called) and persecuted their 
Catholic subjects. Others remained Catholic and hanged their 
Protestant subjects. The Diet of Speyer of the year 1526 
tried to settle this difiiciilt question of allegiance by ordering 
that “the subjects should all he of the same religious denomi¬ 
nation as their princes." This ttimcd Germany into a checker¬ 
board of a thousand hostile little duchies and principalities and 
created a situation which prevented the normal political 
gro^vth for hundreds of years. 

In February of the year 154G Luther died and was put 
to rest in the same church where twenty-nine years before he 
had proclaimed his famous objections to the sale of Indul¬ 
gences. In less than thirty years, the indifferent, joking and 
laughing world of the Kenaissonce had been transformed into 
the-arguing, quarrelling, back-biting, debating-society of the 
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Heformiition. The imiversal spiritual empire of the Popes 
came to a sudden end and the whole of western Europe was 
turned into a battle-field, where Protestants and Catholics 
killed each other for the greater glory of certain theological 
doctrines which are as incomprehensible to the present genera¬ 
tion os the mysterious inscriptions of the ancient Etruscans 
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THE AGE OF THE GREAT RELIGIOUS 
CONTRO\TSRSIES 

The sixteenth and seventeenth centuries were the age of 
religious TOntroversy, 

If you will notice you will find that almost everyhody 
around you is forever “talking economics” and discussing 
wages and hours of labour and strikes In tbeir relutiun to the 
life of the community, for that is tlie main topic of interest 
of our own time. 

The poor little chUdren of the year 1600 or 1650 fared 
worse. They never heard anything but “religion.” Their 
heads were filled with “predestination,” “transubstanti- 
tion,” “free wLU,” and a hundred other queer words, express¬ 
ing obscure points of “the true faith,” whether Catholic or 
Protestant. According to the desire of their parents they were 
baptised Catholics or Lutherans or Calvinists or ZwinglJam 
or Anabaptists. They learned their theology from the Augs¬ 
burg catechism, composed by laither, or from the “institutes 
of Christianity,” written by Calvin, or they mumbled the 
Thirty-Nine Articles of Faith which were printed in the Eng¬ 
lish Rook of Common Prayer, and they were told that these 
alone represented the “True Faith.” 

Thej' heard of the wholesale theft of church property per¬ 
petrated by King Henry VIII. the much-married monarch of 
England, who made himself the supreme head of the English 
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church, and assumed the old papal rights of appointing bish¬ 
ops and priests. They had a nightmare whenever some one 
mentioned the Holy Inquisition, with its dungeons and its 
many torture chambers, and they were treated to equally hor¬ 
rible stories of how a mob of outraged Dutch Frotestants had 
got hold of a dcKKcn defenceless old priests and hanged them 
for the sheer pleasure of 
killing those who professed 
a different faith. It was 
unfortunate that the two 
contending parties were so 
equally matched. Other¬ 
wise the struggle would 
have come to a quick solu¬ 
tion. Now it dragged on 
for eight generations, and 
it grew so complicated that 
I can only tell you the most 
important details, and 
must ask you to get the 
rest from one of the many 
histories of the Rcfomia- 
tioD. 

The great reform move¬ 
ment of the Protestants 
had been followed by a 
thoroughgoing reform 
within the bosom of the 
Church. Those popes who 
had been merely amateur humanists and dealers in Human and 
Greek antiquities, disappeared from the scene and their place 
was taken by serious men who spent twenty hours a day ad¬ 
ministering those holy duties which liad been placed in their 
hands. 

The long and rather disgraceful liapplaess of the monas¬ 
teries came to an end. Monks and nuns were forced to be up 
at surn'ise, to study the Church Fathers, to tend the sick and 
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console the dying. The Holy Inquisition watched day and 
night that no dangetous doctrines should be spread by way of 
the printing press. Here it is customary to mention poor 
Galileo, who w^as locked up because he had been a little ton 
indiscreet in explaining the heavens with his funny little tele¬ 
scope and had muttered certain opinions about the behavdonr 
of the planets wliich w'ere entirely opposed to the official views 
of the church. Hut in all fairness to the Pope, the clergy and 
the Inquisition, it ought to he stated that the Protestants were 
quite as much the enemies of science and medicine as the Cath¬ 
olics and vrith equal manifestations of ignorance and intoler¬ 
ance regarded the men. who im*estigated things for themselves 
as the most dangerous enemies of mankind. 

And Calvin, the great French reformer and the tyrant 
(both political and spiritual) of Geneva, nut only assisted the 
French authorities when they tried to hang IVliehael Servetus 
(the Spanish theologian and physician who had become famous 
as the as.sistant of Vesalius, the first great anatomist), but 
when Servetus had managed to escape from his French jail and 
had Hed to Geneva, Calvin threw tliis brilliant man into prison 
and after a prolonged trial, allowed him to be burned at the 
stake on account of his Iieresies, totally indifferent to his fame 
as a scientist. 

And so it went We have few reliable statistics upon the 
subject, but on tlie whole, the Protestants tired of this game 
long before the Catholics, and the greater part of honest men 
and women w'ho were burned and hanged and decapitated on 
account of their religious beliefs fell as victims of the very ener¬ 
getic but also very drastic church of Rome. 

For tolerance (and please remember this when you grow 
older), is of very recent origin and even the people of our own 
so-called "modern w’orld” are apt to be tolerant only upon such 
matters as do not interest them very much. They are tolerant 
towards a native of Africa, and do not care whether he becomes 
a Buddhist or a Mohammedan, because neither Buddhism nor 
Mohammedanism means anything to them. But when they 
hear that their neighbour who was u Free-trader and opposed to 
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a, liigii protective tariff', has joined the Tariff'reform party and 
DOW advocates duties on imports, their tolerance eexses and 
they use alnaost tlie same tvortls as those employed by a kindly 
CatliGlic (or Protestant) of the seventeenth ceiitiiiy, ivho was 
informed that bis best friend whom he had always respected 
and loved had fallen a victim to the terrible heresies of the 
Protestant (or Catliolic) church, 

“Heresy” until a very short time ago was regarded as a 
disease. Nowadays when we see a man neglecting the per¬ 
sonal cleanliness of his body and his home and exposing himself 
and his children to the dangers of typhoid fever or another 
pre^'entablc disease, we send for the board-of-health and the 
health officer calls upon the police to aid him in removing tliis 
person who is a danger to the safety of the entire conimunity. 
Id the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, a heretic, a man 
or a woman who openly doubted the fundamental principles 
upon which bis Protestant or Catholic religion had been 
founded, was considered a more terrible menace than a typhoid 
carrier. Typhoid fever might {very likely would) destroy the 
body* But heresy, according to them, would positively destroy 
the immortal soul. It was therefore the duty of all good and 
logical citizens to warn, the police against the enemies of the 
established order of things and those who failed to do so were 
as culpable as a modern man who does not telephone to the 
nearest doctor w'ben he disco'vers that his fellow-tenants are 
suffering from cholera or small-pox. 

In the years to come yon will hear a great deal about pre¬ 
ventive me^licinc. Preventive medicine simply means that our 
doctors do not wait until their patients arc sick, then step for¬ 
ward and cure them. On the contrary, they study the patient 
and the conditions under which he lives when he (tlic patient) 
is perfectly well and they remove every possible cause of illness 
by cleaning up rubbish, by teaching him what to cat and what 
to avoid, and by giving him a few simple ideas of personal 
hygiene. They go even further than that, and these good 
doctors enter the schools and teach the children bow to use 
tooth-brushes and how to avoid catching colds. 
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The sixteenth century which regjirded (as I have tried tn 
show you} bodily illness as much less important than sickness 
which threatened the soul, organised a system of spiritual pre¬ 
ventive medicine. As soon as a child was old enough to spell 
his first words, he was educated in. the true {and the^only 
true”) principles of the Faith. Indirectly this proved to be a 
good thing for the general progress of the people of Europe. 
The Protestant lands were soon dotted with schools. They 
used a great deal of very valuable time to explain the Cate¬ 
chism, but they gave instruction in other things besides the¬ 
ology. They encouraged reading and they were responsible 
for the great prosperity of the printing trade. 

But the Catholics did not lag behind, Tliey too devoted 
much time and tbouglit to education. The Church, in this mat¬ 
ter, found an invaluable friend and allj' in the newly-founded 
order of tlie Society of Jesus. The founder of this remarkable 
organisation was a Spanish soldier who after a life of unholy 
adventures had been converted and thereupon felt himself 
bound to serve the church just as many former sinners, wdio 
have been shown the errors of their way by tlie Salvation Army, 
devote the remaining years of their lives to the task of aiding 
and consoling those who are less fortunate. 

The name of this Spaniard was Ignatius de Loyola. He 
was bom in the year before the discovery of America.. He had 
been wounded and lamed for life and while be was in the hos¬ 
pital he had seen a idsion of the Holy Virgin and her Son, who 
bade him give up the wickedness of his former life. He de¬ 
cided to go to the Holy I^and and finish the task of the Cru¬ 
sades. But a visit to Jerusalem had shown him the impossi¬ 
bility of the task and be returned west to help in the warfare 
upon the heresies of the Lutherans. 

In the year 15M he was studying in Paris at the Sorbonne. 
Together with seven other students he founded a fraternity. 
The eight men promised each other that they would lead holy 
lives, that they would not strive after riohes but after righteous¬ 
ness, and would devote themselves, body and soul, to the serv¬ 
ice of the Church. A few years later this small fraternity 
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bad grown into a regular organisation and was recognised by 
pope Paul III as the Society of Jesus. 

Loyola bad been a military man. He belieired in discipline, 
and absolute obetlicnce to the orders of the superior dignitaries 
became one of the main causes for the enormous success of the 
Jesuits. They specialised in education. They gave their 
teachers a most thorough-going education before they allowed 
them to talk to a single pupil. They lived with their students 
and they entered into their games. They watched them with 
tender care. Anti as a result they raised a new generation of 
faithful Catholics who took tlieir religious duties as seriously 
as the people of the early ^Middle Ages. 

The shrewti Jesuits, however, did not expend all their efforts 
upon the education of the poor. They entered the palaces 
of the mighty and became the private tutors of future emperors 
and kings. And what this meant you will see for yourself 
when I tell you about the Thirty Years War. But before 
this terrible and final outbreak of religious fanaticism, a great 
many other things had happened. 

Charles V was dead. Germany and Austria had been left 
to his brother Ferdinand. All his other possessions, Spain and 
the Netherlands and the Indies and America had gone to his 
son Philip. Philip was the son of Charles and a Portuguese 
princess who had been first cousin to her own husband. The 
children that are born of sucli a union are apt to be rather 
queer. The son of Philip, the unfortunate Don Carlos, (mur¬ 
dered afterwards with his own father's consent,) was crazy, 
Philip was not quite crazy, but his zeal for the Church bordered 
closely upon religious insanity. He believed that Heaven had 
appointed him as one of the saviours of mankind. Therefore, 
wliosoever was obstinate and refused to share his Majesty’s 
views, proclaimed himself an enemy of the human race and 
must be exterminated lest his example corrupt the souls of 
bis pious neighbours. 

Spain, of course, was a very rich country. All the gold and 
silver of the new world flowed into the Castilian and iVra- 
gonlan treasuries. But Spain suffered from a curious eoo- 
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nomic disease. Her peasants were bard working men and 
even harder working women. But the better classes main¬ 
tained a supreme contempt for any form of labour, outside of 
employment in the army or navy or the civil service. As for 
the floors, who had been very industrious artisans, they had 
been driven out of the country long before. As a result, Spain, 
the treasure chest of the world, remained a poor country be¬ 
cause all her money had to be sent abroad in exchange for the 
wheat and the other necessities of life w'hich the Spaniards 
neglected to raise for then^elves. 

Philip, ruler of the most 
powerful nation of the six- 
teentli century, depended for 
bis rev'cnuc upon the taxes 
which were gathered in the 
busy commercial bee-hive of 
the Netherlands. But these 
Flemings and Dutchmen were 
devoted followers of the doc¬ 
trines of XjUtlier and Calvin 
and they bad cleansed their 
churches of all images and holy 
paintings and they bad in¬ 
formed the Pope that they no 
longer regarded him as their 
shepherd but intended to follow 
the dictates of their consciences and the conmiands of their 
newly translated Bible, 

This placed the king in a very difficult position. He could 
not possibly tolerate the heresies of bis Dutch subjects, hut 
he needed their money. If he allowed them to be Protestants 
and took no measures to save their souls he was deficient in 
his duty toward God. If be sent the Inquisition to the Neth¬ 
erlands and burned his subjects at the stake, be would lose the 
greater part of his income. 

Being a man of uncertain will-power he hesitated a long 
time. He tried kindness and sternness and promises and 
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threats. The Hoi landers remained obstinate, and continued to 
sing psalms and listen to the sermons of their Lutheran and 
Calvinist preachers. Philip in his despair sent his “man of 
iron,’^ the Duke of ^ilba, to bring these hardened sinners to 
terms. Alba began by decapitating those leaders who had not 
wisely left the country before Ids arrival. In the year 1572. 
(the same year that the French Protestant leaders were JiU 
killed during the terrible night of Saint Bartholomew), he 
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attacked a number of Dutch cities and massacred the inhabit' 
ants ns an example for the utliers. The next year he laid siege 
to the town of Leyden, the nianufacturing centre of Holland. 

Meanwhile, the seven small provinces of the northern 
Kctherbmds had formed a defensive union, the so-called union 
of Utrecht, and had recogidsed William of Orange, a German 


prince who had been the private secretary of the Emperor 
Charles V, as the leader of their anny and as commander of 
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their freebcoting sailors, who were known as the Beggars of 
the Sea. William, to save Lcytlen, cut the dykes, created a 
shallow inland sea, and delivered the town with the help of a 
strangely equipped navy consisting of scow's and Hat-bottomed 
barges which were rowed and pushed nud pulled through the 
mud until they reached tlie city ivalls. 

It was the first time that au army of the invincible Spanish 
king hud suiTered such a humiliating defeat. It surprised the 
world just as the Japanese victory of 3lukden, in the Russian- 
Japanese war, surprised our own generation. The Protestant 
pow-ers took fresh courage and 
Philip devised new means for 
the purpose of conquering his 
rebellious subjects, lie hired 
a poor balf-witted fanatic to 
go and murder William of 
Orange, But the sight of their 
dead leader did not bring the 
Seven Provinces to their knees. 

On the contrarj' it made them 
furiously angry. In the year 
1581, the Estates General (the 
meeting of the representatives 
of tlie Seven Provinces) came 
together at the Hague and 
most solemnly abjured their 
“wicked king Philip” and them¬ 
selves assumed the burden of sovereignty which thus far had 
been invested in tlieir “King by the Grace of God.” 

This is a very important event in the historj* of the great 
struggle for political liberty. It was a step which reached 
much further than the uprising of the nobles which ended with 
tiie signing of the Magna Carta. These good burghers said 
“Between a king and his subjects there is a silent understand¬ 
ing that both sides siiall perform certain services and shall 
recognise certain definite duties. If either party fails to live 
up to this contract, the otiicr has tlie right to consider it ter- 
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in mated,” Tlie American subjects of King George III In 
the year 17T6 came to a siiuilar conclusion. But they had three 
thousand miles of ocean between themselves and their ruler 
nnd the Estates General took their decision (which meant a 
slow death in case of defeat) within hearing' of the Spanish 
guns and although in constant fear of an avenging Spanish 
fleet. 

The stories about a mysterious Spanish fleet that was to con¬ 
quer both Holland and England, when Protestant Queen 
Elizabeth had succeeded Catholic “Bloody 3Iaiy” was an old 
one. For years the sailors of 
the waterfront had talked 
about it. In the eighties of 
the sixteenth centurj’', the 
rumour took a definite shape. 

According to pilots wdio had 
been in Lisbon, all the Spanish 
and Portuguese wharves were 
building ships. And in the 
southern Netherlands (in. Bel¬ 
gium) the Duke of Parma was 
collecting a large expedition¬ 
ary force to he carried from 
Ostend to London and Am¬ 
sterdam as soon as the fieet 
should arrive. 

In the year 1588 the Great Armada set sail for the north. 
But the harbours of the Flemish coast were bicxrkaded by a 
Dutch fleet and the Chatmel was guarded by the English, and 
the Spaniards, accustomed to the quieter seas of the south, did 
not know how to navigate in tliis squally and bleak northern 
clitnatc. What happened to the Armada once it was attacked 
by ships and by storms I need not tell you. A few ships, by 
sailing around Ireland, escaped to tell the terrible story of 
defeat. The others perished and lie at the bottom of the North 
Sea. 

Turn about is fair play. The British and the Dutch Prot- 
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estants now carried the war into the territory of the enemy. 
Before the end of the century, Houtnmii, with the help of a 
booklet written by Limdioten {a Ilolknder who had been in 
the Portuguese service), had at !ast discovered the route to 
the Indies, As a result the great Dutcli East India Company 
was founded and a systematic war upon the Portuguese and 
Spanish colonies in Asia and Africa was begun in ail serious¬ 
ness. 

It was during this early era of colonial conquest that a 
curious lawsuit was fought out in the Dutch courts. Early in 
the seventeenth century a Dutch Captain by the name of van 
Heemskerk, a man who had made himself famous as the head 
of an expedition which had tried to discover the North Eastern 
Passage to the Indies and who had spent a winter on the frozen 
shores of the island of Nova Zembla, had captured a Portu¬ 
guese ship in the straits of Malacca. You will remember that 
the Pope had didded the world into two equal shares, one of 
which had been given to the Spaniards and the otlver to the 
Portuguese. The Portuguese quite naturally regarded the 
water which surrounded their Indian islands as part of their 
own property and since, for the moment, they were not at war 
with the United Seven Netherlands, they claimed that the 
captain of a private Dutch trading company Iiad no right to 
enter their private domain and steal their ships. And they 
brought suit. The directors of the Dutch East India Company 
hired a bright young lawyer, by the name of De Groot or 
Grotius, to defend their case. He made the astonishing plea 
that the ocean is free to all comers. Once outside the distance 
which a cannon halt fired from the land cun reach, the sea is 
or (according to Grotius) ought to he, a free and open highway 
to all the ships of .ill nations. It was the first time that this 
startling doctrine had been publicly pronounced in a court 
of law'. It was opposed by all the other seafaring people To 
counteract the cfl'cct of Grotius’ famous plea for the “ifare 
Liberum.” or “Open Sea,” John Selden, the Englishman, 
wrote his famous treatise upon the “hlare Clausum” or “Closed 
Sea which treated of the natural right of a sovereign to regard 
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the seas which surrounded his country as helonging to his terri¬ 
tory. I mention this here because the question had not yet 
been decided and during the last war caused all sorts of diffi¬ 
culties and complications. 

To return to the warfare between Spaniard and Hollander 
and Englisluiian, before twenty years were over the most 
valuable colonies of the Indies and the Cape of Good Hope and 
Ceylon and those along the coast of China and even Japan were 
in Protestant hands. In 1621 a West Indian Company was 
founded which conquered Brasil and in Korth America built 
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a fortress called Nieiiw Amsterdam at the mouth of the river 
which Henry Hudson had discovered in the year 1600. 

These new colonies enriched both England and the Hutch 
Republic to such an extent tliat they could hire foreign sol¬ 
diers to do their fighting on land wiiile tliey devoted themselves 
to commerce and trade. To them the Protestant revolt meant 
independence and prosperity. But in many other parts of 
Europe it meant a succession of horrors compared to which the 
last war was a mild excursion of kindly Simday-school boys. 

The Thirty Years War which broke out in the year 1618 
and wliich ended with the famous treaty of Westphalia In 1648 
was the perfectly natural result of a century of ever increasing 
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religious hatred. It was, as I have said, a terrible war. Every¬ 
body fought everj'body else and the struggle ended only when 
all parlies had been thoroughly exhausted and could fight no 
longer. 

In less than a generation it turned many parts of central 
Europe into a wilderness, where the hungry peasants fought 
for the carcass of a dead horse with the even hungrier W'olf. 
Five-sixths of all the German towns and villages were de¬ 
stroyed, The Palatinate, in vfestern Germany, was plundered 
twenty-eight times. And a popiilalion of eighteen million 
people was reduced to four million. 

The hostilities began almost as soon as Ferdinand II of 
the House of Habsburg had been elected Emperor. lie was 
the product of a most careful Jesuit training and was a most 
obedient and devout son of the Church. The vow which he had 
made as a young man, that he would eradicate all sects and 
all heresies from his domains, Ferdinand kept to the best of 
bis ability. Two days before liis election, his chief opponent, 
Frederick, the Protestant Elector of the Palatinate and a 
son-in-law of James I of England, had been made King of 
llohemia, in direct violation of Ferdinand’s wishes. 

At once the Habsburg armies marched into Bohemia. The 
young king looked in vain for assistance against this formid¬ 
able enemj". The Dutch Republic was willing to help, but, 
engaged in a desperate war of its own with the Spanish branch 
of the Habsburgs, it could do little. The Stuarts m England 
were more interested iti strengthening their own absolute power 
at home than spending money and men upon a forlorn adven¬ 
ture in far away Bohemia. After a struggle of a few months, 
the Elector of the Palatinate was driven away and big domains 
were given to the Catholic house of Bavaria. This was the be¬ 
ginning of the great war. 

Then the Habsburg armies, under Tilly aud ^\'allenstein, 
fought tlieir w'ay through the Protestant part of Germany 
until they had reaeiied the shores of the Baltic. A Catholic 
neighbour meant serious danger to the Protestant king of 
Denmark. Christian IV tried to defend btmself by attacking 
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hia enemies before they had become too strong for him. The 
Danish armies roarched into Germany but were defeated, 
Wallenstein followed up his victory with such energy and vio¬ 
lence that Denmark was forced to sue for peace. Only one 
town of the Baltic then remained in the hands of the Protes¬ 
tants. That was Stralsund. 

There, in the early summer of the year 1030* landed King 
Gustavus Adolphus of the house of ^^asa, king of Sweden, 
and famous as the man who bad defended bis country against 
the Russians, A Protestant prince of unlimited ambition, 
desirous of making Sweden the centre of a great Northern. 
Empire, Gustav us Adolphu s was welcomed by the Protestant 
princes of Europe as the saviour of the Lutheran cause. He 
defeated Tilly, who had just successfully butchered the Prot¬ 
estant inhabitants of IVIagdehurg. Then his troops began their 
great march through the heart of Germany in an attempt to 
reach the Habsburg possessions iu Italy. Threatened in the 
tear by the Catholics, Gustavus suddenly veered around and 
defeated the main Habsburg army in the battle of Lutzen. 
Unfortunately the Swedish king was killed when he strayed 
away from his troops. But the Habsburg power had been 
broken. 

Ferdinand, who was a suspicious sort of person, at once 
began to distrust his own scn'aiits. Wallenstein, his com¬ 
mander-in-chief, was murdered at his instigation. When the 
Catholic Bourbons, who ruled France and hated their Habs¬ 
burg rivals, heard of this* they joined the Protestant Swedes, 
The armies of Louis XIII invaded the eastern part of Ger¬ 
many, and Turenne and Conde added tlieir fame to that of 
Baner and Weimar, the Swedish generals, by murdering, pil¬ 
laging and burning Hubsburg property. This brought great 
fame and riches to the Swe<les and caused the Danes to become 
envious The Protestant Danes thereupon declared war upon 
the Protestant Swedes who were the allies of the Catholic 
French, whose political leader, the Cardinal de Richelieu, had 
just deprived the Huguenots (or French Protestants) of those 
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rights of public worship which the Edict of Nantes of the year 
15dS had guaranteed them. 

The war, after the habit of such encounters, did not decide 
anything, ivhcn it came to an end with the treaty of West¬ 
phalia in 1648. The Catholic powers remained Catholic and 
the Protestant powers stayed faithful to the doctrines of 
Luther and Calyin and Zwingli. The Swiss and Dutch Prot¬ 
estants were recognised as independent republics, France 
kept the cities of ^letz and Toul and Verdun and a part of 
Alsace. The Holy Roman Empire continued to exist as a sort 
of scare-crow state, without men, without money, without hope 
and without courage. 



amstkrdam IS' 


The only good the Thirty Years W^ar accomplished was a 
negative one. It discourag^ both Catholics and Protestants 
from ever trying it again. Henceforth they left each other in 
peace. This however tlid not mean that religious feeling and 
theological hatred liad been removed from this earth. On the 
contrary. The quarrels between Catholic and Protestant 
came to an end, but the disputes between tlie different Prot¬ 
estant sects continued as bitterly as ever before. In Holland 
a difference of opinion as to the true nature of predestination 
(a very obscure point of theologj% but exceetlingly important 
in the eyes of your great-grandFatlier) caused a quarrel wluch 
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ended with the decapitation of John of Oldenharneveldt, the 
Dutch statesman, who had been responsible for the success of 
the Republic during the first twenty years of Its independence, 
and who was the great organising genius of her Indian trading 
company. In England, the feud led to civil war. 

But before I tell you of this outbreak which Jed to the first 
execution by process-of-law of a European king, I ought to 
say something about the previous bistory of England. In this 
book 1 am tiying to give you only those events of the past 
which can throw a light upon the conditions of the present 
world. If I do not mention certain countries, the cause is not 
to be found in any secret dislike on my part, I wish that I 
could tell you w'bat happened to Norway and Switzerland and 
Serbia and China. But these lands exercised no great influ¬ 
ence upon the development of Europe in tlie sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. 1 therefore pass them by with a polite 
and very respectful bow. England however is in a different 
position. What the people of that small island have done dur¬ 
ing tlie last five hundred years has shaped the course of history 
in every corner of the world. Without a proper knowledge of 
the background of English history, you caimot understand 
what you read in the new'spapers. And it is tlierefore necessary 
that you know how England happened to develop a parliamen¬ 
tary form of government while tire rest of the European conti¬ 
nent was still ruled by absolute monarebs. 


THE ENGLISH REVOLUTION 


HOW THE STRUGGLE BETWEEN THE “DIVINE 
RIGHT” OF KINGS AND THE LESS DIVINE 
BUT .MORE REASONABLE "RIGHT OF PAR¬ 
LIAMENT” ENDED DISASTROUSLY FOR 
KING CHARLES 

C-^:sAR, the ea.rliest explorer of north-western Europe, had 
crossed the Channel in the year 55 b.c. and had conquered 
England. During four centuries the country then remained 
a Roman province. But when the Barbarians began to 
threaten Home, the garrisons were called back from the fron¬ 
tier that they might defend the home country and Britannia 
was left without a government and without protection. 

As soon as this become known among the hungry Saxon 
tribes of northern Germany, they sailed across the North Sea 
and made themselves at home in the prosperous island. They 
founded a number of independent Anglo-Saxon kingdoms 
i(so called after the originalinvaders, the Angles or English and 
the Saxons) but tliese small states were for ever quarrelling with 
each other and no King was strong enough to establish him¬ 
self as the head of a united country. For more than five hun¬ 
dred years, Mercia and Northumbria and Wessex and Sussex 
and Kent and East Anglia, or whatever their names, were 
exposed to attacks from various Scandinavian pirates. Finally 
in the eleventh century, England, together with Norway and 
northern Germany became part of the large Danisli Empire 

'm 
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Canute the Oreat anti the last vestiges of independence 
disappeared, 

Ihe Danes, in the cpiirse of time, were driven away hut no 
sooner was EngLind free, than it vras conquered for the fourth 
time. Tile new enemies were the descendants of another tribe 
of Xorsemen who early in tlie tenth century had invaded 
France and had founded the Duchy of Normandy, AViJliam, 
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Diike of Normandy, who for a long time had looked across tin 
water with an envious eye, enwsed the Channel in October 
of the year 106 G. At the battle of Hastings, on October the 
fourteenth of that year, he destroyed the weak forces of Harold 
of Wessex, the last of the Anglo-Saxon Kings and established 
himself as King of England. Hut neither William nor h(s 
successors of the House of Anjou and Pluntagenet regarded 
England as their true home. To them the island was merely a 
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part of their great iiiheritaiicc on the continent—a sort of 
colony inhabited by rather backward people upon whom they 
forced their own language and civilisation. Gradually how¬ 
ever the “colony" of England gained upon the “Mother 
country” of Normandy. At the same time the Kings of 
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France were trying desperately to get rid of the powerful Nor- 
man-Knglish neigii hours who were in truth no more than dis¬ 
obedient servants of the French crown. After a century of war¬ 
fare the French people, under the leadership of a young girl by 
the name of Joan of Arc, drove the “foreigners” from their 
soil. Joan iierself, taken a prisoner at the battle of Conipiegne 
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in the year 1-tyo and sold by her Biirjjimdian captors to the 
Knglish soldiers, was burned as a ’witch, The English I'Dothold 
ujion the continent was never firm, and their Kings ’were 
at last able to devote all tlieir time to their British posijessioiis. 
As tlie feudal nobility of the island bad been engaged in one of 
those strange feuds ’which were as common in the middle ages 
as measles and smalUpox, and as the greater part of the old 
landed proprietors had been killed during these so-called Wars 
of the Roses, it was quite easy for the Kings to increase their 
royal power. And by the end of the fifteentli century, 
land was a strongly centraHsed country, ruled by Henry VII 
of tlie House of Tudor, whose famous Court of Justice, the 
“Star Chamber” of terrible memorj', suppressed all attempts 
on the part of the survhing nobles to regain their old influence 
upon the government of the country with the utmost severi’ty. 

In the year l.’SOO Henry Vfl was succeeded by his son 
Henry VIII, and from that moment on the history of Eng¬ 
land gained a new importance foi the country ceased to be a 
medbcval islaTid and became a modern state. 

Henry had no deep interest in religion. He gladly used 
a private disagreement with the Pope concerning hia first 
divorce to declare himself independent of Rome and make 
the chuTcli of England the first of those “nationalistic churches” 
in which the 'worltlly ruler also acts as the spiritual head of liis 
subjects. This peaceful reformation of 1534 not only gave 
the house of Tudor the support of the English clergy, wlio 
for a long time had been exposed to the violent attacks of many 
Lutheran propagandists, but it also increased the Royal pow'cr 
through the confiscation of the former possessions of the mon¬ 
asteries. At the same time it made Henry popular with the 
merchnuts and tradespeople, ’who as the proud and prosperous 
inhabitants of au island which was separated from the rest of 
Europe by a 'wide and deep channel, had a great dislike for 
ever>i:hing “foreign” and did not want an Italian bishop to rule 
their honest British souls. 

In 1547 Henry died. He Idt the tlirone to liis small son, 
aged ten. The guardians c>r Liie eliild, iavouring the niudem 
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Lutheran doctrines, did their best to help the cause of Protes¬ 
tantism. But ttie boy died before he was sixteen, and was sue- 
ceeded by his sister iNfory, the wife of Philip II of Spain, who 
burned the bishops of the new "national church” and in other 
ways followed the example of her royal Spanish husband, 

portunately she died, in the year 135 £, and was succeeded 
by Elizabeth, the daughter of Henry VIII and Anne BolejTi, 
the second of his six wives, whom he had decapitated when she 
no longer pleased him. Elizabeth, who had spent some time in 
prison, and who had been released only at the request of the 
iloly Roman Euiperor, was a most cordial enemy of every¬ 
thing Catholic and Spanish. She shared her father’s indiffer¬ 
ence in the matter of religion but she inherited his ability as a 
very shrewd judge of character, and spent the forty-five years 
of her reign in strengtlxening the power of the dynasty and in 
increasing the revenue and possessions of her merry islands. 
In this she was most ably assisted by a number of men who 
gathered around her throne and made the Elizabethan age a 
period of such importanc?e that you might to study it in detail 
Ln one of the many special books which have been written 
on this subject. 

Elizabeth, however, did not feel entirely safe upon her 
throne. She had a rival and a very dangerous one, Mary, 
□f the house of Stuart, daughter of a French duchess and u 
Scottisli father, widow of king Francis II of France ^d 
daugliter-in-law of Catherine of Medlici (who had organised 
the murders of Saint Bartholomew s night), was the mother of 
a little bov who was afterwards to become tlie first S^art king 
of Eiigla^id. She was an ardent Catholic and a willing friend 
to those who were the enemies of Elizabeth. Her own. lack 
of political ability and the violent methods which she employed 
to punish her Ca'jvinistic subjects, caused a revolution in Soot- 
land and forced Jlary to take refuge on English territory. For 
eighteen years she remained in England, plotting forever and 
a day againrt the woman who had given her shelter and who 
was at fast obliged to follow the advice of her trusted coun¬ 
cilors "tu cutte ofl* tlie Scottish Queen’s heade,” 
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The head was duly "cutte off" in the year 1587 and caused 
a war with Spain. Hut the combined navies of England and 
Holland defeated Philip’s Invincible Armada, as we have al¬ 
ready seen, and the blow which had been meant to destroy the 
power of the two great anti-Catholic leaders was turned into a 
profitable business adventure. 

For now at last, after many years of hesitation, the Eng¬ 
lish as well as the Dutch thought it their good right to invade 
the Indies and America and avenge the ills which their Protes- 
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tant brethren had suffered at the hands of the Spaniards. The 
English had been among the earliest successors of Columbus. 
British ships, commanded by the Venetian pilot Giovanni Ca- 
boto {or Cabot), had been the first to discover and explore the 
northern American continent in 140G. Labrador and New¬ 
foundland were of little importance as a possible colony. But 
the hanks of Newfoundland offered a rich rew'ard to the 
English fishing fleet. A year later, in the same Cabot 

had explored the coast of Florida. 

Tlien bad come the busy years of Henry 1"II and Henry 
VIII when there bad been no money for foreign explorations. 
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But under Klizabeth, with the country at peace and Mary 
Stuart in prison, the sailors could leave their harbour witiiout 
fear for the fate of those whom they left behind. While Hliza- 
beth was still a child, "Willougliby had ventured to sail past the 
North Cape and one of his captains, Richard Chancellor, push' 
ing further eastward in his quest of a possible road to the In* 
dies, had reached Archangel, Russia, where he had established 
diplomatic and commercial relations with the mysterious rulers 
of this distant iluscovitc Empire. During the first years of 
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Elizabeth’s rule this voyage had been followed up by many 
others. Slerchant adventurers, working for the benefit of a 
“joint stock Company*' had laid the foundations of trading 
companies which In later centuries were to become colonies. 
Half pirate, half diplomat, willing to stake everything on a 
single lucky voyage, smugglers of everything that could be 
loaded into the hold of a vessel, dealers in men and merchandise 
with equal indifference to everyUiing except their profit, the 
sailors of Elizabeth had carried the English flag and the fame 
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of their Tirgin Queen to tlie four corners of the Seven Seas. 
3Ieanwhile Williani Shakespeare kept her ilojestj' amuseti at 
home, and the best brains and the best wit of England co-op¬ 
erated with the queen in her attempt to change the feu da] in¬ 
heritance of Henry VIII into a modern national state. 

In the year 1603 the old lady died at the age of seventy. 
Her cousin, the great-grandsem of her own grandfather Henry 
VII and son of Mary Stuart, her rival and enemy, succeeded 
her as James I. By the Grace of God, he found himself the 
ruler of a country which had escaped the fate of its continental 
rivals. While the European Protestants and Catholics were 
killing each other in a hopeless attempt to break the power of 
their adversaries and establish the exclusive rule of their own 
particular creed, England was at peace and “reformed’* at 
leisure without going to the extremes of either Luther or 
Loyola. It gave the island kingdom an enormous advantage ui 
the coming struggle for colonial possessions. It assured Eng¬ 
land a leadership in international affairs which that country 
has maintained until the present day. Xot tn'en the disastrous 
adventure with the Stuarts was able to stop this normal de¬ 
velopment. 

The Stuarts, who succeeded the Tudors, were “foreigners” 
in England. They do not seem to have appreciated or under¬ 
stood this fact. The native house of Tudor could steal a. horse, 
but the “foreign” Stuarts were not allowed to look at the 
bridle without causing great popular disapproval. Old Queen 
Bess had ruled her domains verj'* much as she pleased. la 
general however, she had always followed a policy which meant 
money in the pocket of the honest (and othenvise} British mer¬ 
chants. Hence the Queen had been always assured of the 
wholehearted support of her grateful people, .(Ind small lib¬ 
erties taken with some of the rights and prerogatives of Parlia¬ 
ment were gladly overlooked for the ulterior benefits which 
were derived from her Majesty’s strong and successful foreign 
policies. 

Outwardly King James continued the same policy. But he 
locked that personal enthusiasm which had been so very typical 
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of his great predecessor. Foreign commerce continued to be 
encouraged. The Catholics were not granted any liberties. 
But when Spain smiled pleasantly upon England in an effort 
to establish peaceful relations, James was seen to smile back. 
The majority of the English people did not like this, but 
James was tlieir King and they kept quiet. 

Soon there were other causes of friction. King James and 
his son, Charles I, who suc?eeeded him in the year 1625 both 
firmlj' believed in the principle of their "divine righC’ to ad¬ 
minister their rciilm as they thought fit without consulting the 
wishes of their subjects. The idea was not new. Tile Popes, 
who in more than one WB 5 ’' had been the successors of the 
Jtoman Emperors (or ratlier of the Homan Imperial ideal of 
a single and undivided state covering the entire known world), 
bad always regarded themselves and had been publicly rec¬ 
ognised as the "Vice-Hegents of Christ upon Earth,” Xo one 
questioned the right of God to rule the world as He saw fit. 
As a natural result, few ventured to doubt the right of the 
divine "V'ice-Regent” to do the same thing and to demand the 
obedience of the masses because he was the direct representa¬ 
tive of the Absolute Kider of the Universe and responsible 
only to Almighty God. 

When the Ijutheran Keforniatioti proved successful, those 
rights which formerly had been vested in tlie Papacy were 
taken over by tlie many European sovereigns who Ijecamc 
Protestants. As head of their own national or dynastic 
churches they insisted upon being ‘XbrisPs Vice-Regents** 
withhi the limit of tlieir own territory. Tlie people did not ques¬ 
tion the right of their rulers to take such a step. They accepted 
it, just as we in our own day accept the idea of a representa¬ 
tive system which to us seems the only reasonable and just 
form of government. It is unfair therefore to state that either 
Lutlieranism or Calvinism caused the particular feeling of Irri¬ 
tation which greeted King James’s oft and loudly repeated 
assertion of his *‘Divine Right.” There must have been other 
grounds for the genuine English disbelief iii the Divine Right 
of Kings. 
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The first positive dental of the “Divine of sovereigns 

had been lieard in the Netherlands when the Estates General 
abjured their lawful sovereign King Philip II of Spain, in the 
year 1581. “The King,” so they said, “has broken his contract 
and the K ing therefore is dismissed like any otlier iinfaitliful 
serTi'aut.” Since then, this particular idea of a king’s respon¬ 
sibilities towards his subjects had spread among many of the 
nations who inlmhited tlie shores of the North Sea. They were 
in a verj’ favourable position. The}” were rich. The poor peo¬ 
ple in the heart of central Europe, at the mercy of their 
Ruler’s body-guard, could not afford to discuss a problem 
which would at once land them in the deepest ilungeon of the 
nearest castle. Hut the mercliant.s of Holland and England 
who possessed tlie capital necessary for the maintenance of 
great armies and navies, wdio knew how to handle the almighty 
weapon called “credit,” had no such fear. Tliey were willing 
to pit the “Divine Right” of their own good money against 
the “Divine Right” of any Habsburg or Rourbon or Stuart. 
They knew that their guilders and shillings could beat the 
clumsy feudal armies wiiich were the only weapons of the King. 
They dared to act, where others were condemned to suffer 
in silence or run the risk of the scuff old. 

the Stuarts began to annoy the people of England 
with their claim that they had a right to do what they pleased 
and never mind the responsibility, flie Englisli middle classes 
used the House of Commons as tlicir first line of defence 
against this abuse of die Royal Power, The Crown refused to 
give in and the King sent Parliament about its own business. 
Eleven long years, Charles I ruled alone. He levied taxes 
which most people regarded as illegal and lie managed his 
British kingdom as if it had been his own country estate. He 
had capable assistants and we must say tlmt lie had the cour¬ 
age of his convictions. 

Unfortunately, instead of assuring himself of tlie support 
of his faithful Scottish subjects, Charles became involved in 
a quarrel with the Scotch Presbyterians, Much against his 
will, but forced by bis need for ready cash, Charles was at 
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last obliged to call Parliament together once more. It met in 
April of 16-tO and showed an ugly temper. It was dissolved 
a few weeks later. A new Parliament convened in November- 
This one was even less pliable than the first one. The mem¬ 
bers understood that the question of "Government by Divine 
Right” or “Government by Parliament” must be fought out 
for good and all. They attacked the King in his chief council¬ 
lors and executed half a dozen of them. They announced that 
they would not allow themselves to be dissolved without their 
own approval. Finally on December 1, 1611, they presented 
to the King a "Grand Remonstrance” which gave a detailed ac¬ 
count of the many grievant-es of the people against their Ruler, 

Charles, hoping to derive some support for his own policy 
in the country districts, left London In January of 1612, Each 
side organised an army and prepared for open warfare be- 
tw'cen the absolute power of the crown and the absolute power 
of Parliament- During this struggle, the most powerful relig¬ 
ious element of England,* called the Puritans, {they were 
Anglicans who had tried to purify their doctrines to the most 
absolute limits), came quickly to the front. The regiments of 
“Godly men,” commanded b}* Oliver Cromwell, with their 
iron discipline and their profound confidence in the holiness of 
their aims, soon became the model for the entire army of the 
opposition. Twice Charles was defeated. After the battle 
of Naseby, in 1615, he fled to Scotland. The Scotch sold him 
to the English. 

There followed a period of intrigue and an uprising 
of the Scotch Presbyterians against the English Puri¬ 
tan. In August of the year 164S after the tliree-days’ battle of 
Preston Pans, Cromwell made an end to this second ciril war, 
and took Edinburgh, ^leanwhile his soldiers, tired of further 
talk and wasted liours of religious debate, had decided to act 
on their own initiative. They removed from Parliament all 
those who did not agree with their own Puritan views. There¬ 
upon the "Rump,” which was what was left of the old Parlia¬ 
ment, accused the King of high treason. The House of Lords 
refused to sit as a tribunal, A special tribunal was appointed 
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and it condemned the King to deatii. On the 30th of January 
of the year 1649, King Charles walked quietly out of a win¬ 
dow of White Plall onto the scaifold. That day, the Sovereign. 
People, acting through their chosen representatives, for the 
first time executed a ruler who had failed to understand bis own 
position in the modem state. 

The period which followed the death of Charles is usually 
called after Oliver Cromwell. At first the unofficial Dictator 
of Kngland, he was offieiatly made Lord Protector in the year 
1633. lie ruled five years, lie used this period to continue 
the policies of Elizabeth. Spain once more became the arch 
enemy of England and war upon the Spaniard was made a na¬ 
tional and sacred issue. 

The coiunxeree of England and tlie interests of the traders 
were jxliiced before ex’ery thing else, and the Protestant creed of 
the strictest nature was rigorously mainhxiiied. In maintaining 
Knglatid'v position abroad, Cromwell was successluL As a 
social reformer, however, he failed very badly. The world is 
made up of a number of people and they rarely think alike. 
In the long run, this seems a very wise provision, A govern- 
nient of and by and for one single part of the entire commun¬ 
ity cannot possibly survive. The Puritans had been a great 
force for good when they tried to correct tlie abuse of the 
royal power. As the absolute Kulers of England tlxey became 
intolerable. 

When Cromwell died in 1038, it was an easy matter for the 
Stuarts to return to their old kingdom. Indeed, they were 
welcomed as "deliverers" by the people who had found the 
yoke of the meek Puritans quite as hard to bear as tliat of auto¬ 
cratic King Charles. Provided the Stuarts were willing to for¬ 
get about the Divine Right of their late and lamented father 
and were willing to recognise the superiority of Parliament, the 
people promised that they w^ould be loyal and faithful subjects. 

Two generations tried to make a success of tliis new ar¬ 
rangement. But the Stuarts apparently had not learned their 
lesson and were unable to drop their bad habits. Charles II, 
who came back in tlie year 1000, was an axniable bat worthless 
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person. His indolence and his constitutional insistence upon 
following tUe easiest course, together with his conspicuous suc¬ 
cess us a liar, prevented an open outbreak between himself and 
his people. By the act of Uniformity in 1662 he broke the 
power of the Puritan clergy by banishing all dissenting clergy¬ 
men from their parishes. By the so-called Conventicle Act of 
1GG4 he tried to prevent the Dissenters from attending religious 
meetings by a threat of deportation to the West Indies. This 
looked too much like the good old days of Divine Right, Peo¬ 
ple began to show the old and well-known signs of impatience, 
and Pudiament suddenly experienced difficulty in providing 
tile King with funds. 

Since he could not get money from an unwilling Parliament, 
Charles borrow’ed it secretly from his neighbour and cousin. 
King Louis of France, He betrayed his Protestant allies in 
return for 200,000 pounds per year, imd laughed at tlie poor 
simpletons of Parliament. 

Economic independence suddenly gave the King great faith 
in bis own strength. He had spent many years of exile among 
his Catholic relations and he had a secret liking for their reli¬ 
gion, Perhaps be conld bring England hack to Home I He 
passed a Declaration of Indulgence which suspended the old 
law's against the Catholics and Dissenters, This happened just 
when Charles' younger brother James was said to have become 
a Catholic, All this looked suspicious to the man in the street. 
People began to fear some terrible Popish plot. A new spirit 
of unrest entered the land, Most of the people wanted to pre¬ 
vent another outbreak of civil war. To them Royal Oppres¬ 
sion and a Catholic King—yea, even Divine Right,—^were 
preferable to a new struggle between members of the same 
race. Others however w^ere less lenient. They were the much- 
feared Dissenters, who invariably had the courage of their con¬ 
victions, They were led by several great noblemen who did 
not want to see a return of the old days of absolute royal 
power. 

For almost ten years, these two great parties, the ttTiigs 
(the middle class element, called by this derisive name be- 
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cause in the year 1640 a lot of Scottish Wliiggamores or Iiorse- 
drovers headed by the Presbyterian clergy, had marched to 
Edinburgh to oppose the King) and tlie Tories (an ejuthet 
originally used against the Royalist Irish adherents hut now 
applied to the supporters of the King) opposed each other, but 
neither wished to hriiig about a crisis. They allowed Charles to 
die peacefuliy in his bed and pemiitted the Catholic James H 
to succeed his brother in 16S5, But when Janies, after tlireaten- 
ing the country with tlic terrible foreign invention of a “stand¬ 
ing array” (wliich was to be eommanded by Catholic French¬ 
men), issued a second Ilcekration of Indulgence in 1088, and 
ordcretl it to be read in all Anglican churches, he went ju.st a 
tride beyond that line of sensible demaroation which can only be 
transgressed by the most popular of rulers under very ex¬ 
ceptional circumstances. Seven bishops refused to comply 
with the Royal Command, They were accused of “seditious 
libel.” They were brought before a court. The jury whleh 
pronounced the verdict of “not guilty’^ reaped a rich harvest 
of popular approval. 

At this unfortunate moment, James (who in a second mar¬ 
riage had taiien to wife Maria of the Catholic house of Modena 
Este) became the fatlier of a son. This meant that the throne 
was to go to a Catholic boy rather than to bis older sisters, 
hi ary and Amie, who were Protestants, The man in the street 
again grew sii.spicious, Maria of Modena was too old to have 
children! It was all part of a plot! A strange baby had been 
brought into the palace by some Jesuit priest that England 
might have a Catholic monarch. And so on. It looted as if 
another civil war w'ould break out. Then seven well-known 
men, WTiigs and Tories, wrote a letter asking the hus¬ 
band of James’s oldest daughter Mary, William IH the Stadt- 
liolder or head of the Dutch Republic, to come to England and 
deliver the country from its lawful but entirely undesirable 
sovereign. 

On the liftli of November of the year 1C88, William landed 
at Torbay. As he did not wish to make a martyr out of his 
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fathet'in-law, he helped him to escape safeljr to hVance. On 
the 22nd of January of 1689 he sununoneJ Parliament. On 
the 13th of Pebruary of the same year he and his wife Mary 
were proclaimed joint sovereigns of England and the country 
was saved for the Protestant cause. 

Parliament, having undertaken to he something more than 
a mere advisory bodj' to the King, made the best of its oppor^ 
tunities. The old Petition of Hights of the year 1628 was 
fished out of a forgotten nook of the archives. A second and 
more drastic Bill of Rights demanded that tlie sovereign of 
England should belong to the Anglican church. Furthermore 
it stated that tlie king had no right to suspend the laws or 
permit certain privileged citizens to disobey certain laws. It 
stipulated that “without consent of Parliament no taxes could 
be levied and no army could be maintained," Thus in the year 
1G89 did England acquire an amount of liberty unknown in 
any other country of Europe. 

But it is not only on account of this great liberal mea.sure 
that the rule of William in England is still remembered. Dur¬ 
ing his lifetime, government by a “responsible" ministry first 
developed. No king of course can rule alone. lie needs a few 
trusted advisors. The Tudors had their Great Council which 
was composed of Nobles and Clergy, This body greiv too 
large. It w'as restricted to the small “Pri^y Council." In the 
course of time it became the custom of tiiese councillors to meet 
the king in a cabinet in the palace. Hence they w’ere called 
the "Cabinet CoudcU,” After a short while they were known 
as the "Cabinet.” 

William, like most English sovereigns before him, had 
chosen bis advisors from among all parties. But with the in¬ 
creased strength of Parliament, he had found it impossible to 
direct the polities of the country with the help of the Tories 
while the ^Vhigs bad a majority in the house of Commons. 
Therefore the Tories had been dismissed and the Cabinet Coun¬ 
cil had been composed entirely of Whigs. A few years later 
when tlie Whigs lost their power in the House of Commons, the 
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king, for the sake of convenience, was obliged to look for his 
support among the leading Tories, Until his death in 1792, 
William was too busy fighting Louis of France to bother much 
about the govemoient of England, Practically all important 
affairs had been left to his Cabinet Council, When 'William's 
sister’in-law, Anne, succeeded him in 1702 this condition of 
affairs continued. When she died in 1714 (and unfortunately 
not a single one of her seventeen children sundved her) the 
throne went to George I of the House of Hanover, the son of 
Sophie, grand-daughter of James I, 

This somewhat rustic monarch, who never learned a w'ord 
of English, was entirely lost in the complicated maKcs of Eng¬ 
land's political arrangements. He left everj'thing to his Cabi¬ 
net Council and kept awa}’ from their meetings, which bored 
him as he did not understand a single sentence. In this way 
the Cabinet got into the liabit of ruling England and Scot¬ 
land (whose Parliament had been joined to that of England 
in 1707) without bothering the King, who was apt to spend 
a great deal of his time on the continent. 

During the reign of George I and George II, a succession of 
great Whigs (of whom one. Sir Robert Walpole, held office for 
twenty-one i^ears) formed the Cabinet Council of the King. 
Their leader w'as finally recognised as the official leader not 
only of the actual Cabinet but also of the majority parly in 
pow'er in Parliament, The attempts of George III to take 
matters into his own hands and not to leave the actual busi¬ 
ness of government to his Cabinet were so disastrous tliat 
they were never repeated. And from the earliest years of the 
eighteenth century on, England enjoyed representative govern¬ 
ment, with a responsible ministry which conducted the affairs 
of the land. 

To be quite true, this government did no( represent all 
classes of society. Less than one man in a dozen had the right 
to vote. But it was the foundation for the modern represent¬ 
ative form of government. In a quiet and orderly fashion it 
took the power away from the King and placed it in the hands 
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of an ever increasing number of popular representatives. It did 
not bring the millenium to England, but it saved that coun¬ 
try from most of the revolutionary outbreaks which proved so 
disastrous to the European continent in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. 


THE BALANCE OF POWER 


IX FRAXCE ON THE OTHER HAND THE ‘DI¬ 
VINE RIGHT OF KINGS” CONTINUED WITH 
GREATER POMP AND SPLENDOUR THAN 
EVER BEFORE AND THE AAIBITION OF 
THE RULER WAS ONI.Y TEMPERED BY 
THE NEWLY INVENTED LAW OF THE 
“BALANCE OF POWER" 

a contrast to the previous chapter, let me tell you ivhat 
happened in France during' the years when the English peo¬ 
ple were fighting for their liberty. The happy combination 
of the right man in tlie right country at the right moment is very 
rare in History. Louis XIV w’as a realisation of this ideal, as 
far as France was concerned, but the rest of Europe wnuld 
have been happier without him. 

The country over which the young king was called to rule 
was the most populous and the most brilliant nation of that 
day. Louis came to the throne when Mazarin and Richelieu, 
the two great Cardinals, had just hammered the ancient French 
Kingdom into the most strongly centralised state of the seven¬ 
teenth century. He was himself a man of extraordinarj^ abil¬ 
ity. We, the people of the twentieth century, are sldl sur^ 
rounded by the memories of the glorious age of the Sun King. 
Our social life is based upon the perfection of manners and the 
elegance of expression attained at the court of Louis. In in¬ 
ternational .-ind diplomatic relations, French is still the offi^dal 
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language of diplotnacjr and international gatherings because 
two centuries ago it reached a polished elegance and a purity 
of expression which no other tongue had as yet been able to 
equal. The theatre of King Louis still teaches us lessons 
which we are only too stow in learning. Inuring his reign the 
French Academy (an invention of Richelieu) came to occupy 
a position in the world of letters which other countries have 
flattered by their imitation, might continue this list for 

many pages. It is no matter of mere chance that our modern 
hiJI-of-fare is printed in French, The very difficult art of 
decent cooking, one of the highest expressions of civilisation, 
was first practised for the benefit of the great Monarch, The 
age of Louis XIV was a time of splendour and grace which can 
still teach us a lot. 

Unfortunately this brilliant picture has another side which 
was far less encouraging. Glory abroad too often means 
misery at home, and France was no exception to this rule. 
Louis XIV succeeded his father m the year 1648. He died in 
the year 1715. That means that the government of France 
was in the hands of one single man for seventy-two years, 
almost two whole generations. 

It will be well to get a firm grasp of this idea, “one single 
man." Louis was the first of a long list of monarchs who in 
many countries established that particular form of higlily effi¬ 
cient autocracy which we call “enlightened despotism." He 
did not like kings who merely played at being rulers and 
turned official afi'airs into a pleasant picnic. The Kin^ of 
that enlightened age worked harder than any of their subjects. 
They got up earlier and went to bed later than anybody else, 
and felt their “divine responsibility” quite as strongly as their 
“divine right” which allowed them to rule without consulting 
their subjects. 

Of course, the king could not attend to everything in per¬ 
son. He was obliged to surround himself with a few helpers 
and couDcillors. One or two generals, some experts upon for¬ 
eign politics, a few clever financiers and economists would do 
for this purpose. But tliese dignitaries could act only through 
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their Sovereign. They had no individual existence. To the 
mass of the people, the Sovereign actually represented in his 
own sacred person the government of their country'. The 
ghjiy of tlie common fatherland became the glorj' of a single 
dyiiiLsty. It meant the exact opposite of the democratic 
tdeaL Fruiioe was ruled of and by and for Uie I louse of Hour- 
bon. 

The disadvantages of such a system are clear. The King 
greiv to be everything. Kverj''b(xly else grew to lie nothing at 
all. The old and useful nobility was gradually forced to give 
up its former shares in the government of the provinces. A lit¬ 
tle Royal bureaucrat, his fingers splashed w'itb ink, sitting be¬ 
hind the greenish windows of a government Iniilding in far¬ 
away Paris, now performed the task which a hundred years 
before bad been the duty of the feudal Lord. Tlie feudal Lord, 
deprived of all work, moved to Paris to amuse himself as best 
he could at tlie court. Soon bis estates began to suft'er from 
that very dangerous economic sickness, known as “Absentee 
Landlordism.” Within a single generation, the industrious 
and useful feudal administrators had become tlic 'wcll-raan- 
nered but fjuite useless loafers of the court of Versailles. 

. Louis was ten years old when the peace of Westphalia was 
concluded and the House of Habsburg, as a result of the 
Thirty Years W'^ar, lost its predominant position in Europe. 
It was inevitable that a man with bis ambition shoujil use so 
favourable a moment to gain for bis own dynasty the honours 
which had formerly been held by the Habsburgs, In the year 
1060 Louis had married AI aria Theresa, daughter of the King 
of Spain. Soon afterward, his father-in-Iaw', Philip IV, one 
of the half-witted Spanish Habsburgs, died. At once Louis 
claimed the Spanish Netherlands (Relgium) os ]jart of his 
wife’s dowry. Such an acquisition would have been disastrous 
to the peace of Europe, and would have threatened the safety 
of the Protestant states. Under the leadership of .fan de Witt, 
Raadpensionaris or Foreign ^Iinister of the United Seven 
Nethcrlafids, the first great international alliance, the Triple 
Aillonce of Sweden, England and Holland, of the 3 '^ear IGC't, 
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was concluded. It did not last long. With money' and fair 
promises Louis bought up both King Charles and the Swedish 
Estates. Holland was betrayed by her allies and was left to 
her own fate. In the year 1*572 the French invaded the low 
countries. They marched to the heart of the country. For a 
second time the dikes were opened and the Hoyal Sun of 
France set amidst the mud of the Dutch marshes. The peace 
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of Nimwegen which was concluded in 167 S settled nothing but 
merely anticipated another war. 

A second war of aggression froin 1689 to 1697, ending with 
the Peace of Ryswick, also failed to give Louis that position in 
the affairs of Europe to which he aspired. His old enemy, 
Jan de Witt, had been murdered by the Dutch rabble^ but his 
successor, William III (whom you met in the last chapter), 
had clieckimted all efforts of Louis to make France the ruler of 
Europe. 

The great war for the Spanish succession, begun in the 
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year 1701, iminediately after the death of Charles II, the last 
of the Spanish Habsburgs, and ended in 1713 by the Peace 
of Utrecht, remained equally undecided, but it had ruined the 
treasury of Louis. On. land the French king had been victor¬ 
ious* but the navies of England and Holland had spoiled ail 
hope for an ultimate French victory; besides the long struggle 
had given birth to a new and fundamental principle of inter¬ 
national politics, which thereafter made it impossible for one 
single nation to rule the whole of Europe or the whole of the 
world for any length of time. 

That was the so-called “balance of power.” It was not a 
written Jaw but for three centuries it has been obeyed as closely 
as are the laws of nature. The people who originated the idea 
maintained that Europe, in its nationalistic stage of develop¬ 
ment, could only survive when there should be an absolute bal¬ 
ance of the many condicting interests of the entire continent. 
No single power or single dynasty roust ever be allowed to 
dominate the others. During the Thirty Years War, the 
Habsburgs bad been the victims of the application of tills law. 
They, however, had been unconscious victims. The issues dur¬ 
ing that struggle were so clouded in a haze of religious strife 
that we do not get a very clear view of the main tendencies 
of that great conflict. But from that time on, we begin to see 
how cold, economic considerations and calculations prevail in 
aU matters of international importance. We discover the de¬ 
velopment of a new type of statesman, the statesman with the 
personal feelings of the slide-rule and the cash-register, Jan 
de Witt was the first successful exponent of this new school 
of politics. William III was the first great pupil. And Louis 
XIV with all his fame and glory* was the first conscious victim. 
There have been many others since. 
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THE STORY OF THE MYSTERIOUS MOSCOVITE 
EMPIRE WHICH SUDDENLY BURST UPON 
THE GRAND POLITICAL STAGE OF EU¬ 
ROPE 

In the year as you know, Columbus discovered Amer¬ 
ica. Early in the year, a Tyrolese by the name of Schnups, 
travelling as the head of a scientific expedition for the 
Archbisliop of TjtoI, and provided with the best letters 
of introduction and excellent credit tried to reach the mj-thical 
to\m of Moscow, He did not succeed. AVhea he reached the 
frontiers of this vast iMoscovite state which was vaguely sup¬ 
posed to exist in the extreme Eastern part of Europe, he was 
firmly turned hack. No foreigners ivere wanted. And 
Schnups went to visit the heathen Turk in Constantinople, in 
order that he might have something to report to his cierieal 
master when he came hack from his explorations. 

Sixty-one years later, Richard Chancellor, trj'ing to dis¬ 
cover the North-eastern passage to the Indies, and blown by 
an ill wind into the White Sea, reached the mouth of the Dwina 
and found the Moscovite village of Kholmogory, a few hours 
from the spot where in 1584 the town of Archangel was found¬ 
ed. This time the foreign visitors were re<]nested to come 
to Moscow and sliow themselves to the Grand Duke. They 
went and returned to England w'ith the first commercial treaty 
ever concluded between Russia and the western world. Other 
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nations soon followed and something became known of this 
mysterious land. 

Geographically, Russia is a vast plain. The Ural moun¬ 
tains are low and form no barrier against invaders. The 
rivers are broad but often shallow. It was an ideal territory for 
nomads. 

While the Roman Empire was founded, grew in power and 
disappeared again, Slavic tribes, who bad long since left their 
homes in Central Asia, wandered aimlessly through the forests 
and plains of the region between the Dniester and Dnieper 
rivers. The Greeks had sometimes met these Slavs and a few 
travellers of the third and fourth centuries mention them. 
Otherwise they were as little known as were the Nevada In¬ 
dians in the year 18D0. 

Unfortunately for the peace of these primitive peoples, a 
very convenient trade-route ran through their country. This 
was the main road from northern Europe to Constantinople. 
It followed the coast of the Baltic until the Neva was reached. 
Then it crossed Lake Ladoga and went southward along tlie 
Volkhov river. Then tlirough Lake Ilmen and up the small 
Lor at river. Then there was a sliort portage until the Dnieper 
was reached. Then down the Dnieper into the Black Sea. 

The Norsemen knew of this road at a very early date. In 
the ninth century they began to settle in northern Russia, just 
as other Norsemen were laying tlie foundation for independent 
states in Germany and France, But in the year 862, three 
Norsemen, brothers, crossed the Baltic and founded three small 
dynasties. Of the three brothers, only one, Kurik, lived for a 
number of years. He took possession of the territory of his 
brothers, and twenty years after the arrival of this first Norse¬ 
man, a Slavic state had been established with Kiev as its 
capital. 

From Kiev to the Black Sea is a short distance. Soon the 
existence of an organised Slavic State became known in Con¬ 
stantinople. This meant a new field for tlie zealous mission¬ 
aries of the Christian faith. Byzantine monks followed the 
Dnieper on their way northward and soon reached the heart of 
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Kussis. They found the people worshipping strange gods 
who were supposed to dweU in woods and rivers and in moun¬ 
tain caves. They taught them the story of Jesus. There was 
no competition frmn the side of Koman missionaries. These 
good men were too busy educating the heathen Teutons to 
Iwther about the distant Slavs. Hence Russia received its reli¬ 
gion and its alphabet and its first ideas of art and architecture 
from the Byzantine monks and as the B^’zantine empire (a 
relic of tlie eastern Roman empire) had become very oriental 
and had lost many of its European traits, the Russians sufifered 
in consequence. 

Politically speaking these new states of the great Russian 
plains did not fare well. It was the Xorse habit to di\'ide 
everj" inheritance equally among all the sons. Xo sooner had 
a small state been founded but it was broken up among eight 
or nine heirs who in turn left their territory to an ever increas¬ 
ing number of descendants. It was inevitable that these small 
competing states should quarrel among themselves. Anarchy 
was the order of the day. And when the red glow of the east¬ 
ern horizoD told the people of the threatened invasion of a sav¬ 
age Asiatic tribe, the little states were too weak and too divided 
to render any sort of defence against tliis terrible enemy. 

It was in the year 1224 that the first great Tartar invasion 
took place and that the hordes of Jenghiz Khan, the conqueror 
of China, Bokhara, Tashkent and Turkestan made their first 
appearance in the west. The Slavic armies were beaten near 
the Ealka river and Russia was at the mercy of the Mongo¬ 
lians. Just as suddenly os they bad come they disappeared. 
Thirteen j^ears later, in 1237, however, they returned. In less 
than five years they conquered every part of the vast Russian 
plains. Until the year 1380 when Dmitry Donskoi, Grand 
Duke of Moscow, beat them on the plains of Kuiiko^'o, tlie 
Tartars were the masters of the Russian people. 

All in all, it took the Russians two centuries to deliver 
themselves from this yoke. For a yoke it was and a most 
offensive and objectionable one. It turned the Slavic peasants 
Into nuserable slaves. Xo Russian could hope to survive un- 
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less he was willing to creep before a dirty little Mongolian who 
sat ti) a tcjit somewiiere in tlie heart of the steppes of southern 
Russia and spat at him. It deprived the muss of the people of 
all feeling of honour and independence. It made hunger and 
misery and maltreatment and personal abuse the normal state 
of human existence. Until at last the average Russian, were he 
peasant or nobleman, went about bis business like a neglected 
dog who has been beaten so often that his spirit has been broken 
and he dare not wag his tail without permission. 

There was no escape. The horsemen of the Tartar Khan 
were fast and merciless. The endless prairie did not give a 
man a chance to cross into the safe territory of his neighbour. 
He must keep quiet and bear what his yellow master decided 
to inflict upon him or run the risk of death. Of course, Europe 
might have interfered. But Europe w'as engaged upon busi¬ 
ness of its own, fighting the quarrels between flie Pope and 
the emperor or suppressing this or that or the other heresy. 
And so Europe left the Slav to his fate, and forced him to 
work out his own salvation. 

The final saviour of Russia was one of the many small states, 
founded by the early Norse rulers. It w as situated in the heart 
of the Russian plain. Its capital, Moscow, was upon a steep 
hill on the banks of the Moskwa river. This little principality, 
by dint of pleasing the Tartar (when It was necessary to 
please), and opposing him (when it -was safe to do so), had, 
during the middle of the fourteenth century made itself the 
leader of a new national life. It must be remembered that the 
Tartars were wholly deficient in constructive political ability. 
They could only destroy. Their chief aim in conquering new 
territories was to obtain revenue. To get this revenue in the 
form of taxes, it was necessary to allow certain remnants of 
the old political organization to continue. Hence there were 
many little towns, surviving by the grace of the Great Khan, 
that they might act as tax-gatlierers and rob their nciglibours 
for the benefit of the Tartar treasury. 

The state of Moscow, growing fat at the expense of the 
surrounding territory, finally became strong enough to risk 
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open rebellion against its masters, the Tartars. It was success¬ 
ful JUid its fame as the leader in the cause of Russian inde¬ 
pendence made iloseow the natural centre for all those who 
still believed in a better future for the Slavic race. In tlic year 
1453, Constantinople w'as taken by the Turks. Ten years 
later, under the rule of Ivan III, Moscow informed the 
western world that the Slavic state laid claim to the w'orldly 
and spiritual inheritance of the lost llyaantine Empire, and 
such traditions of the Roman empire as had surv'ived in Con¬ 
stantinople. A generation afterwards, under Ivan the Terrible, 
the grand dukes of Moscow were strong enough to adopt the 
title of CaJsar, or Tsar, and to demand recognition by the west¬ 
ern powers of Europe. 

In the year 1598, with Feodor the First, the old Muscovite 
dynasty, descendants of the original Norseman Rurik, came to 
an end. For the next seven years, a Tartar half-breed, by the 
name of Boris Godunow', reigned as Tsar. It was during 
this period that the future destiny of the large masses of the 
Russian people was decided. This Empire was rich in land 
hut very poor in money. There was no trade and there were 
no factories. Its few cities were dirty villages. It was com¬ 
posed of a strong central government and a vast number of 
Uliterate peasants. Tliis government, a mixture of Slavic, 
Norse, Byzantine and Tartar influences, recognised noth¬ 
ing beyond the interest of the state. To defenr! this state, an 
army was needed. To gather the taxes, which were necessary 
to pay the soldieia, ch'fl servants were needed. To pity these 
many ofiicials land was needed. In the vast wilderness on the 
oast and west there was a suflieient supply of this commodity. 
But land without a few* labourets to till the fields and tend the 
cattle, has no value. Therefore the old nomadic peasants 
were robbed of one privilege after the other, until finally, dur¬ 
ing the first year of the sixteenth century, tliey were formally 
made a part of the soil upon which they lived. The Russian 
peasants ceased to be free men. They became serfs or slaves 
and they remained serfs until the year 1861, wiien their fate 
had become so terrible that they were beginning to die out. 
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In the seventeenth century, this new state with its grow¬ 
ing territory which was spreading tjuickiy into Siberia, had be¬ 
come a force with wliich the rest of Europe was obliged to 
reckon. In 1013, after the death of Boris Godunow, tiie 
Russian nobles had elected one of their ow^n number to be 
Tsar. He was Michael, tlie son of Feodor, of tlie SIoscow fam¬ 
ily of Ronmnow who lived in a little house just outside the 
Kremlin. 

In the year 1672 his great-grandson, Peter, the son of an¬ 
other Feodor, was born. When the child was ten years old, 
his step-sister Sophia took possession of the Russian throne. 
The little boy was allowed to spend his days in the suburbs of 
the national capital, where the foreigners lived. Surrounded 
by Scotch barkeepers, Dutch traders, Swiss apotliecaries, Ital¬ 
ian barbers, French dancing teachers and German school-mas¬ 
ters, the young prince obtained a first but rather extraordinary 
impression of that far-away and mvsterjous Europe where 
things were done differently. 

^V'hen he was seventeen years old, he suddenly pushed 
Sister Sophia from the throne. Peter himself became the ruler 
of Russia, He was not contented 'with being the Tsar of a 
semi-barbarous and lialf-Asiatie people. He must be the sov¬ 
ereign head of a civilised nation. To change Russia overnight 
from a Byzantine-Tartar state into a European empire was no 
small undertaking. It needed strong bands and a capable 
head. Peter possessed both. In the year I6fl8, the great op¬ 
eration of grafting Modem Europe upon Ancient Russia was 
performed. The patient did not die. But he never got over 
the shock, as die events of the last five years have shown very 
plainly. 


RUSSIA vs. SWEDEN 


RUSSIA AND SWEDEN FIGHT MANY WARS TO 
DECIDE WHO SHALL BE THE LEADING 
POWER OF NORTH-EASTERN EUROPE 






In the year 1698, Tsar 
Peter set forth upon his first 
voyage to western Europe. He 
travelled by way of Berlin and 
went to Holland and to Eng¬ 
land. As a child he had almost 
been drowned sailing a home¬ 
made boat in the duck pond of 
his father’s country home. This 
passion for water remained 
with him to the end of his life. 

In a practical way it showed 
itself in bis wish to give his 
land-locked domains access to 
the open sea, 

IVhile the unpopular and harsh young ruler was away 
from liome^ the friends of the oM Russian ways in Moscow set 
to work to undo all his reforms. A sudden rebellion among 
his life-guards, the Streltsi regiment, forced Peter to hasten 
home with all speed. He appointed liunseLf executioner-in- 
chief and the Streltsi were hanged and quartered and killed to 
the last ro-in. Sister Sophia, who had been the head of the 
rebellion, was locked up in a cloister and the rule of Peter be- 
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gan in earnest. This scene was repeated in the year 1716 when 
Peter had gone on his second western trip. That time the 
reactionaries followed the leadership of Peter’s half-witted 
son, Alexis. Again the Tsar returned in great haste. Alexis 
was beaten to death in his prison cell and the friends of the 
old fashioned Byzantine ways marched thousands of dreary 
miles to their final destination in the Siberian lead mines. 
After that, no further outbreaks of popular discontent took 
place. Until the time of his death, Peter could reform in peace. 

It is not easy to give you a list of his reforms in cbronologi' 
cal order. The Tsar worked with furious haste. He followed 
no system. He issued his decrees with such rapidity that it is 
difficult to keep count. Peter seemed to feel that everything 
that had ever happened before was entirely wrong. The whole 
of Hussia therefore must be changed within the shortest possible 
time. When he died he left behind a well-trained army of 
200,000 men and a navy of fifty ships. The old system of gov¬ 
ernment had been abolished over night. The Duma, or con¬ 
vention of Xohles, had been dismissed and in its stead, the Tsar 
had surrounded himself wuth an advisory board of state offi* 
cJals, called the Senate. 

Russia was divided into eight large “governments’* or prov¬ 
inces. Roads were constructed. Toivns were built. Industries 
were created wherever it pleased the Tsar, witiiout any regard 
for the presence of raw material. Canals were dug and mines 
were opened in the mountains of tlie east. In this land of illiter¬ 
ates, schools were founded and establislunents of higher learn¬ 
ing, together witli Universities and hospitals and professional 
schools. Dutch naval engineers and tradesmen and artisans 
from all over the world were encouraged to move to Russia. 
Printing shops wore established, but all books must be first read 
by the imperial censors. The duties of each class of society 
were carefully written down in a new laiv and the entire system 
of civil and criminal law's was gathered into a series of printed 
volumes. The oM Russian costumes were abolished by Im¬ 
perial decree, and policemen, armed with scissors, w'atching 
all the country roads, changed the long-haired Russian mou- 
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jiks suddenly into a pleasing imitation of sraootli-shaven west- 
Europeans. 

In religious matters, the Tsar tolerated no division of 
power. There must be no chance of & rivalry between an Em¬ 
peror and a Pope as had happened in Europe. In the year 
1721, Peter made himself bead of the Hussian Church. The 
Patriarchate of IMoscow was abolished and the Holy Synod 
made its appearance as the highest source of authority in all 
matters of the Established Church. 

Since, however, these many reforms could not be success- 



PETER THE GREAT BUILDS HIS NEW CAPITAL 


ful while the old Russian elements had a rallying point in the 
town of Moscow, Peter decided to move his government to a 
new capital. Amidst the unhealthy marshes of tlie Baltic Sea 
the Tsar built this new city. He began to reclaim the land in 
the year 1703. Forty thousand peasants worked for years 
to lay the foundations for this Imperial city. The Swedes at* 
tacked Peter and tried to destroy his tcjwn and illness and 
misery killed tens of thousands of the peasants. But the w'Ork 
was continued, winter and summer, and the ready-made town 
soon began to grow. In the year 1712, it was officially de- 
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dared to be tbe “Imperial Residence.’* A dozen years later 
it had 75,000 inhabitants. Twice a year the whole city was 
flooded by the Neva. But the terrific will-power of tlie Tsar 
created dykes and canals and the floods ceased to do harm. 
When Peter died in 1725 he was the owner of the largest city 
in northern Europe. 

Of course, this sudden growth of so dangerous a rival had 
been a source of great worry to all the neighbours. From his 
side, Peter had watched with interest the many adventures of 
his Baltic rival, the kingdom of Siveden. In the year 1654, 
Christina, the only daughter of Gustav us Adolphus, the hero 
of the Thirty Years War, bad renounced the throne and had 
gone to Rome to end her days as a devout Catholic. A Protes¬ 
tant nephew of Gustavus Adolphus had succeeded the last 
Queen of the House of Vasa. Under Charles X and Charles 
XI, tlie new dynasty had brought Sweden to its highest point 
of development. But in 1697, Charles XI died suddenly and 
was succeeded by a hoy of fifteen, Charles XII. 

This was the moment for w'hich many of the northern states 
had waited. During the great religious wars of the seventeenth 
ceiiturj", Sweden had grown at the expense of her neighbours. 
TJie time had come, so the owners thought, to balance the ac¬ 
count. At once war broke out between Russia, Poland, Den¬ 
mark and Saxony on the one side, and Sweden on the other. 
The raw and untrained armies of Peter were disastrously beat¬ 
en by Charles in the famous battle of Narva in November of 
the year 1700. Then Charles, one of the most interesting mili¬ 
tary geniuses of that century, turned against Iiis other enemies 
and for nine years he hacked and burned his way through the 
villages and cities of Poland, Saxony, Denmark and the Baltic 
pro^’inces, while Peter drilled and trained his soldiers in distant 
Russia. 

As a result, in the year 1709, in the battle of Poltawa, the 
Moscovites destroyed the exhausted armies of Sweden. Charles 
continued to be a highly picturesque figure, a wonderful hero 
of romance, but in his vain attempt to have his revenge, he 
ruined his own country. In the year 1718, he was accidentally 
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killed or Assassinated (we do not know which) and when peace 
was made in 1731, in the town O'! Nystadt, Sweden had lost all 
of her former Baltic possessions except Finland. The new 
Kussian state, created by Peter, had become the leading power 
of northern Europe. But already a new rival w'as on the 
way. The Prussian state was taking shape. 


THE RISE OF PRUSSIA 


THE EXTRAORDINARY RISE OF A LITTLE 
STATE IN A DREARY PART OF NORTHERN 
GERMANY, CALLED PRUSSIA 

The history of Prussia is the history of a frontier district. 
In the ninth century, Chariemagne had transferred the old 
centre of civilisation from the Mediterranean to the wild re^ons 
of northwestern Europe. His Frankish soldiers had pushed 
the frontier of Europe further and further towards the east. 
They had conquered many lands from the heathenish Slavs and 
Lithuanians who were living in the plain between the Baltic 
Sea and the Carpathian ^Mountains, and the Franks adminis¬ 
tered those outlying districts just as the United States used 
to administer her territories before they achieved the dignity 
of statehood. 

The frontier state of Brandenburg had been originally 
founded by Charlemagne to defend his eastern possessions 
against raids of the wild Saxon tribes. The Wends, a Slavic 
tribe which inhabited that region, were subjugated during the 
tenth century and their market-place, by the name of Breona- 
bor, became the centre of and gave its name to the new province 
of Brandenburg. 

During the eleventh, twelfth, thirteenth and fourteenth cen¬ 
turies, a succession of noble families exercised the functions of 
imperial governor in this frontier state. Finally in the 
fifteenth century, the House of HohenzoUem made its appear- 
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ance, and as Electors of Brandenburg, commencetl in change a 
sandy and forJorn frontier territory into one of the most ef¬ 
ficient empires of the modern world. 

These Hohcn^ollems, who have just been removed from 
the historical stage by the combined forces of Europe and 
America, came originally from southern Germany. They were 
of very humble origin. In the twelftli century a certain Fred¬ 
erick of Ilohenzoiiem had made a lucky marriage and had heen 
appoint ed keeper of the castle of IS'uremherg, H is descendants 
had used every chance and every opportunity to improve their 
power and after several centuries of watchful grabbing, they 
had been appointed to the dignity of Elector, the name given to 
those sovereign princes who were supposed to elect the Em¬ 
perors of the old German Empire. During the Reformation, 
they had taken the side of the Protestants and the early seven¬ 
teenth century foimd them among the most powerful of the 
north German princes. 

During the Thirty Years War, both Protestants and 
Catholics had plundered Braiidenfaurg and Prussia with equal 
zeal. But under Frederick William, the Great Elector, die 
damage was quickly repairwl and by a wise and careful use of 
all the economic and intellectual forces of the country, a state 
was founded in whicii there M'as practically no waste. 

Modem Prussia, a state in which the individual and his 
wishes and a.spirations have been entirely absorbed by tbe 
interests of the community as a whole—this Prussia dates back 
to tlie father of Frederick the Great. Frederick W^illiam I was 
a hard working, parsimonious Prussian sergeant, with a great 
love for bar-room stories and strong Dutch tobacco, an intense 
dislike of all frills and feathers, (especially if they were of 
French origin,) and possessed of but one idea. That idea was 
Duty. Severe with himself, he tolerated no weakness in his 
subjects, whctlier they be generals or conmion soldiers. The 
relation between himself and his son Frederick was never cor¬ 
dial, to say the least. The boorish manners of the father of¬ 
fended the finer spirit of the sou. The son’s love for French 
manners, literature, philosophy and music was rejected by the 
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father as showing a weak feminine spirit There followed a ter¬ 
rible outbreak between these two strange temperaments. Fred¬ 
erick tried to escape to England. He was caught and court- 
martialed and forced to witness the decapitation of his best 
friend who had tried to help him. Thereupon as part of Ins 
punishment, the young prince was sent to a little fortress some- 
w-here in the provinces to he taught the details of his future 
business of being a king. It proved a blessing in disguise. 
When Frederick came to the throne in 1T40, he knew how his 
countrj' was managed from the birth certificate of a pauper'^s 
son to the minutest detail of a complicated annual Budget. 

As an author, especially in his book called tlie “Anti- 
Macchiavelli,” Frederick had expressed his contempt for the 
political creed of the ancient Florentine historian, who had 
adrised his princely pupds to lie and cheat whenever it was 
necessary to do so for tlie benefit of their country. The ideal 
ruler in Frederick's volume was the first servant of his people, 
the enlightened despot after the example of Louis XIV. In 
practice, however, Frederick, while ivorking for his people 
tw'enty hours a day, tolerated no one to be near him as a coun¬ 
sellor. His ministers were superior clerks. Prussia was his 
private possession, to be treated according to his own wishes. 
And nothing was allowed to interfere with the interest of the 
state. 

In die year 1740 the Emperor Charles VI, of Austria, 
died. He had tried to make the position of his only daughter, 
Maria Theresa, secure through a solemn treaty, written black 
on white, upon a large piece of parclmient. But no sooner had 
the old emperor been deposited in the ancestral crypt of the 
Ilabsburg family, than the armies of Frederick were marching 
towards the Austrian frontier to occupy that part of Silesia for 
which {together with almost everj-thing else in central Eu¬ 
rope) Prussia clamored, on account of some ancient and very 
doubtful rights of claim. In a number of wars, Frederick 
conquered all of Silesia, arid although he was often very near 
defeat, he maintained liiiiiself in his newly acquired territories 
against all Austrian counter-attacks. 
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Europe took due notice of this sudden appearance of a 
very powerful new state. In the eighteenth century, tlie Ger¬ 
mans were a people who had been ruined by the great religious 
wars and who were not held in high esteem by any one, Fred¬ 
erick, by an effort as sudden and quite as terrific as that of 
Peter of Russia, changed this attitude of contempt into one 
of fear. The internal affairs of Prussia w*ere arranged so 
skilfidly that the subjects had less reason for complaint than 
elsewhere. The treasurj' showed an annual surplus insteau of i> 
deficit. Tortxire was abolished. The judiciary system was im¬ 
proved. Good roads and good schools and good universities, 
together with a scrupulously honest administration, made the 
people feel that whatever services were demanded of them, 
they (to speak the vernacular) got their money’s worth. 

After having been for several centuries the battle field of 
the French and the Austrians and the Swedes and the Danes 
and tlie Poles, Germany, encouraged by the example of Prus¬ 
sia, began to regain self-confidence. And this was the work of 
the little old man, ivitli his hook-nose and his old uniforms cov¬ 
ered with snuff, who said very funny hut very unpleasant things 
about his neighbours, and who plaj'ed the scandalous game of 
eighteenth eenturj’ diplomacy without any regard for the truth, 
provided he could gain something by his lies. This in spite of 
his book, “Anti-Macchiavelli.” In the j’ear 1786 the end 
came. His friends were all gone. Children he had never had. 
He died alone, tended by a single ser\'ant and his faithful 
dogs, whom he loved better than human beings because, as be 
said, they were never ungrateful and remained true to their 
friends. 


THE MERCANTILE SYSTEM 


HOW THE XEWLY FOUNDED NATIONAL OE 
DYNASTIC STATES OF EUROPE TRIED TO 
MAKE THE5ISELVES RICH AND WHAT WAS 
MEANT BY THE MERCANTILE SYSTEM 

We have seen bow, during the sixteenth and the seventeenth 
penturies, the states of our modem world began to take shape. 
Their origins were different in almost every case, StHne had 
been the result of the deliberate effort of a single king. Others 
bad happened by chance. Still others had been the result of 
favourable natural geographic boundaries. But once Uiey had 
been founded, they had all of them tried to strengthen their 
internal administration and to exert the greatest possible in¬ 
fluence upon foreign aff airs. All this of course had cost a great 
deal of money. The mediicval state with its lack of centralised 
power did not depend upon a rich treasury. The king got his 
revenues fron» the crown domains and his civil service paid for 
itself. The modem centralised state was a more complicated 
affair. The old knights disappeared and hired governmeTit 
officials or bureaucrats took their place. Army, na^y, and in¬ 
ternal administration demanded millions. The question then 
became— ^where was this money to be found? 

Gold and silver bad been a rare commodity in tlie middle 
ages. The average man, as I have told you, never saw a gold 
piece as long as he lived. Only the inhabitants of the large 
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cities were faniiiiar with silver coin. Tlie discovery of America 
and the exploitation of the Peruvian mines changed all this. 
Tlie centre of trade was transferred from the jMcditerranean to 
the Atlantic seaboard. The old “commercial cities” of Italy lost 
their financial importance. Xew “conunercial nations” took 
their place and gold and silver were no longer a curiosity. 

Through Spain and Portugal and Holland and England, 
precious metals began to find their way to Europe. The six^ 
teenth eentury had its own writers on the subject of political 
economy and they evolved a tlieory of national wealth which 
seemed to them entirely sound and of the greatest possible 
benefit to their respective countries. They reasoned that both 
gold and silver w*ere actual wealth. Therefore they believed 
that tlie country with the largest supply of actual cash in the 
vaults of its treasury and its banks was at the same time the 
richest country. And since money meant armies, it followed 
til at the richest country was also the most powerful and could 
rule the rest of the world. 

We call this system the ^‘mercantile system,” and it was 
accepted with the some unquestioning faith with which the 
early Christians believed in IVliracles and many of the present- 
day American business men believe in the Tariff. In practice, 
the iMercantile system worked out as follows: To get the 
largest surplus of precious metals a conn try must have a 
favourable balance of export trade. If you can export jnore to 
your neighbour than he exports to your oivn countrj’^, he will 
owe you money and will be obliged to send you some of his 
gold. Hence you gain and he loses. As a result of titis creed, 
the econoniic programme of almost every scvxntccDth century 
state was as follows; 

1. Try to get possession of as mau}’^ precious metals 

as you can. 

2. Encourage foreign trade In preference to domestic 

trade. 

3. Encourage those industries wliich change raw ma- 

‘ terlols into exportable finislied products 
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4. Encourage a large population, for you will need work 
men for your factories and an agricultural com 
munity does not raise enough workmen. 

6. Let the State watch this process and Interfere when* 
ever it is necessary to do so. 

Instead of regarding International Trade as something 
akin to a force of nature which would always obey certain nat* 
ural laws regardless of man*s interference, the people of the 
sixteenth and seventcentJi centuries tried to regulate their com* 
merce by the help of official decrees and royal Jaws and financial 
help on the part of the government. 

In the sixteenth century Charles Y adopted tliis Hlercan- 
tlle System (which was then sometlilng entirely new) and in¬ 
troduced it into his many possessions. EH 7 .abeth of England 
fiaitered liim by her imitation. The Bourbons, especially King 
Louis XIV, were fanatical adherents of this doctrine and Col¬ 
bert, his great minister of finance, became the prophet of iler- 
cant ill stn to vrhom all Europe looked for guidance. 

The entire foreign policy of CromwcL iivas a practical ap¬ 
plication of the Jlercantile System. It was invariably directed 
against the rich rival Republic of Holland. For the Dutch 
shippers, as the common-carriers of the merchandise of Eu¬ 
rope, had certain leanings towards free-trade and therefore had 
to be destroyed at all cost. 

It will be easily understood bow such a system must affect 
the colonics. A colony under the IMercantQe System became 
merely a reservoir of gold and silver and spices, which was 
to be tapped for the benefit of the home country. The Asiatic, 
jVmerican and African supph' of precious metals and the raw 
materials of these tropical countries became a monopoly of 
the state which happened to own that particular colony. No 
outsider was ever allowed within the precincts and no native 
was permitted to trade with a merchant whose ship flew a for¬ 
eign flag. 

Undoubtedly the Mercantile System encouraged tlie de¬ 
velopment of young industries in certain countries where there 
never had been any manufacturing before. It built roads 
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and dug canals and made for better means of transportatioD. 
It demanded greater skill among the workmen and gave the 
naerchant a better social position, wluie it weakened the power 
of the landed aristocracy. 

On the other hand, It caused very great misery. It made 
the natives in the colonies the victims of a most shameless ex¬ 
ploitation. It exposed the citizens of the home country to an 
even more terrible fate. It helped in a great measure to turn 


S£A FOWER 

every land into an armed camp and divided the world into little 
bits of territory, each working for its own direct lienefit, 
while striving at all times to destroy the power of its neigh¬ 
bours and get bold of their treasures. It laid so much stress 
upon the importance of owning wealth that “being rich" came 
to be regarded as the sole virtue of the average citizen. Eco¬ 
nomic systems come and go like the fashions in surgery and 
in the clothes of women, and during the nineteenth century the 
Mercantile System ivas discorded in fav our of a system of free 
and open competition. At least, se^ I have been bold. 
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AT THE EXD OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
EUROPE HEARD STRANGE REPORTS OF 
SOMETHING WHICH PLAD HAPPENED IN 
THE wm)ERNESS OF THE NORTH AJIER- 
ICAN CONTINENT. THE DESCENDANTS 
OF THE MEN WHO HAD PUNISHED KING 
CIDVRLES FOR HIS INSISTENCE UPON HIS 
“DIVINE RIGHTS’’ ADDED A NEW CHAP¬ 
TER TO THE OLD STORY OF THE STRUG¬ 
GLE FOR SELF-GOVERNMENT 

Foe the sake of conveni¬ 
ence, we ought to go back a 
few centuries and repeat the 
early history of the great 
struggle for colonial posses¬ 
sions. 

As soon as a number of 
European nations had been 
created upon the new 1>asis of 
national or dynastic interests, 
that is to say, during and im¬ 
mediately after the Thirty 
Years War, their rulers, 
hacked up by the capital of 
their merchants and the ships of 
their trading companies, continued the fight for more terri* 
tory in Asia, Africa and America. 
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superior virtues for either of these two races. But tliey were 
merchants before everji:tiing else. They never allowed religious 
considerations to interfere with their practical common sense. 
During their first relations with weaker races, all European na¬ 
tions have behaved with shocking brutality. The English and 
the Dutch, however, knew better where to draw the line. Pro¬ 
vided they got their spices and tlieir gold and silver and their 
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The Spaniards anrl tire Portuguese had been exploring the 
Indian Sea and the Pacific Ocean for more than a century ere 
Holland and England appeared upon the stage. This proved 
an advantage to the latter. The first rough work bad already 
been done. "WTiat is more, the earliest navigators had so often 
made themselves unpopular with the Asiatic and American and 
African natives that both the English and the Dutch were 
welcomed as friends and deliverers. We cannot claim any 
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laxes, they were willing- to let the natire live as it best pleased 
him. 

It was not very difficult for them therefore to establish 
themselves In the richest parts of the world. But as s{>Qn ns 
this had been accomplished, they began to light each other for 
still further possessions. Strangely enough, the colonial wars 
were never settled in the colonies themselves. They were de¬ 
cided three thousand miles aw'ay by the navies of the contending 
countries. It is one of the most interesting principles of an¬ 
cient and modem warfare (one of the few reliable laws of 
historj’) that “the nation which commands the sea is also the 
nation which commands the laud.*' So far this law has never 
failed to work, but the modem aeroplane may have ehangt-d iL 
In the eighteenth century', however, there Tvere no flying ma¬ 
chines and it was the British navy winch gained for England 
her vast American and Indian and African colonies. 

The series of naval wars between England and Holland in 
the seventeenth century does not interest us here. It ended as 
aU such encounters between hopelessly ill-matched powers will 
end. But the warfare between England and France (her other 
rival 1 is of much greater importonee, for wliile the superior 
British fleet in the end defeated the French nu\y, a great deal 
of the preliiiiinary tigliting took place on the American 
continent. In this vast country, both France and England 
claimed everything which bad been discovered and a lot more 
which the eye of no white man had ever seen. In 1497 Cahot 
had landed in the northern part of America and twenty-seven 
years later, Gioviumi Verrazano had visited these coasts. Cabot 
had flown the English flag. Verrazano had sailed under the 
French flag. Hence both England and France proclaimed 
themselves the owners of the entire continent. 

During the seventeenth century, some ten small English 
colonies had been founded betivccn Maine and the Carolinas. 
They were usually a haven of refuge for some particular sect 
of English dissenters, such as the Puritans, who in the year 
1620 w'ent to New England, or the Quakers, who settled in 
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Pennsylvania In 1681. They were small frontier communi¬ 
ties, nestling close to the shores of the ocean, where people had 
gathered to make a new home and begin life among happier 
surroundings^ far away from royal supervision and interfer¬ 
ence. 

The French colonies, on the other hondt always remained 
a possession of the crown. No Huguenots or Protestants were 



IN THB CABIN OF THE MAYFLOWER 

allowed in these colonies for fear that they might contaminate 
the Indians with their dangerous Protestant doctrines and 
would perhaps interfere with the missionary work of the Jesuit 
fathers. The English colonies, therefore, had been founded 
upon a much healthier basis than their French neighbours and 
rivals, They were an expression of the commercial energy of 
the English middle classes, while the French settlements were 
inhabited by people who had crossed the ocean as servants of 
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the king and who expected to return to Paris at the first possi> 
ble chance. 

Politically, however, the position of the Pnglisb colonies 
was far from satisfactory. The French had discovered the 
mouth of the Saint Lawrence in the sixteenth century. From 
the region of the Great Lakes they had worked their way south¬ 
ward, had descended the Mississippi and had built several forti¬ 
fications along the Gulf of Jlexico. After a century of explo¬ 
ration, a line of sixty French forts cut off the English settle¬ 
ments along the Atlantic seaboard from the interior. 



THE FRENCH EXPLORE THE WEST 


The English land grants, made to the different colonial 
companies had given them "all land from sea to sea,” This 
sounded well on paper, hut in practice, British, territory 
ended where the line of French fortifications began. To break 
through this barrier was possible but it took both men and 
money and caused a series of horrible border wars in which 
both sides murdered their white neighbours, with the help of the 
Indian tribes. 

As long as the Stuarts had ruled England there had been 
no danger of war with France, The Stuarts needed the Bour¬ 
bons in their attempt to establish an autocratic form of govern¬ 
ment and to break the power of Parliament. But in 1680 the 
last of the Stuarts had disappeared frem British soil and Dutch 
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William, the great enemy of Louis XIV succeeded him. From 
that time on, until the Treaty of Faria of 1T03, France and 
England fought for the possession of India and North Amer¬ 
ica, 

During these wars, as I have said before, the Enghsh navies 
invariably beat the I'rench, Cut off from her colonies, France 
lost most of her possessions, and when peace was declared, the 
entire North American continent had fallen into British hands 
and the great work of exploration of Cartier, Champlain, La 
Salle, Marquette and a score of others was lost to France. 



THE FIRST WINTER IX NEW ENGLAND 


Only a very small part of this vast domain was inhabited. 
From Massachusetts in the north, where the Pilgrims (a sect 
of Puritans w'ho were very intolerant and who therefore had 
found no happiness either in Anglican England or Calvinist 
Holland) had landed in the year IG20, to the Carolinas and 
Virginia (the to'baeco-raising provinces which had been found¬ 
ed entirely for the sake of profit), stretched a thin line of 
sparsely populated territory'. But the men who lived in this 
new land of fresh air and high skies were very different from 
their brethren of the mother country. In the wilderness they 
had learned independence and self-reliance. They were the 
sons of hardy and energetic ancestors. Lazy and timorous 
people did not cross the ocean in those days^ The Atnericai* 
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colonists hated the restraint and the lack of breathing space 
which Iiad made their lives in the old country' so very unhappy. 
They meant to be tlieir own masters. This the ruling classes 
of England did not seem to understand. The govennnent an¬ 
noyed the oolordsts and the colonists, who hated to be bothered 
in this w ay, began to annoy the Sritish government. 

Bad feeling caused more bad feeling. It is not necessary 
to repeat here in detail what actually happened and w'hat might 
have been avoided if the British king had been more intelli¬ 
gent than George III or less given to drowsiness and indiffer¬ 
ence than his minister. Lord North, The British colonists, 
when they understood that peaceful arguments would not 
settle the difficulties, took to arms. From being loyal sub¬ 
jects, they turned rebels, who exposed themselves to the pun¬ 
ishment of death when they were captured by the German 
soldiers, whom George hired to do his fighting after the pleas¬ 
ant custom of that day, when Teutonic princes sold whole 
regiments to the highest bidder. 

The war between England and her American colonies 
lasted seven years. During most of that time, the final suc¬ 
cess of the rebels seemed very doubtful, A great number of 
the people, especially in the cities, had remaiiicni loyal to their 
king. They were in favour of a compromise, and would have 
been willing to sue for peace. But the great figure of Wash¬ 
ington stood guard over the cause of the colonists 

Ably assisted by a handful of brave men, he used his stead¬ 
fast but badly equipped aruiies to weaken the forces of the king. 
Time and again when defeat seemed unavoidable, his strategy 
turned the tide of battle. Often his men were ill-fed. During 
the winter they lacked slioes and coats and were forced to live 
in unhealthy dug-outs. But their trust in their great leader 
w*as absolute and they stuck it out until the final hour of Wetory. 

But more interesting than the campaigns of Washington 
or the diplomatic triumphs of Benjmnin Franklin who was 
in Europe getting money from the French government and 
the Amsterdam hankers, was an event which occurred early in 
the revolution. The representatives of the different colonies 
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had gathered in Philadelphia to discuss matters of common 
importance. It was tlie first vear of the Revolution, ^lost 
of tlie big towns of the sea coast were still in the hands of the 
British. Reinforcements from England were arriving by the 
sliip load. Only men who were deeply convinced of the riglit- 
eousness of their cause would have found the courage to take 
tlie momentous decision of the months of June and July of 
the year 1770, 



In June. Richard Henry Lee of Virginia proposed a mo¬ 
tion to the Continental Congress that "these united colonies 
are, and of right ought to be, free and independent states, that 
they are absolved from all allegiance to the British crown, and 
that all political connection between them and the state of 
Great Britain is and ought to be, totally dissolved,*’ 

Tlie motion was seconded by John Adams of Massachu¬ 
setts, It was carried on July the second and on July fourth, 
it was followed by an official Declaration of Independence, 
which was the work of Thomas Jefferson, a serious and ex¬ 
ceedingly capable student of both politics and government and 
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des'tined to be ooe of the most famous of the American presi¬ 
dents. 

^Vhen news of this event reached Europe, and was fol¬ 
lowed by the final victory of tlie colonists and the adoption of 
the famous Constitution of the year 1787 (tiie first of all writ¬ 
ten constitutions) it caused great interest. The dynastic sys¬ 
tem of the highly eentralised states which Iiad been developed 
after the great religious wars of the seventeenth century had 
reachetl the height of its power. Everywhere the palace of 
the king Iiad grown to enorniaus proportions, while the cities 
of the royal realm were being surrounded by rapidly growing 
acres of slums. The inhabitants of those slums were showing 
signs of restlessness. They were quite helpless. But the 
higher classes, the nobles and the professional men, they too 
ivere beginning to have certain doubts about the economic and 
political conditions under which they lived. Tile success of 
the American colonists showed them that many things were 
possible which bad been held impossible only a short time 
before. 

According to the poet, the shot which opened the battle 
of Lexington was “heard around the world.” That was a bit 
of an exaggeration. The Chinese and the Japanese and the 
Bussians (not to speak of the AnstraKans and the Ilawaiians 
who tuid just been re-discovered by Captain Cook, whom they 
Jmd killed for his trouble) never heard of it at all. But it 
carried across the Atlantic Ocean. It landed in the powder 
house of European discontent and in France it caused an ex¬ 
plosion which rooked the entire continent from Petrograd to 
^ladrid and buried the representatives of the old statecraft and 
the old diplomacy under several tons of democratic bricks. 
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THE GREAT FRENCH REVOLUTION PRO¬ 
CLAIMS THE PRINCIPLES OF LIBERTY. 
FRATERNITY AND EQLLVLITY UNTO ALL 
THE PEOPLE OF THE EARTH 

Before we talk about a revolution it la just as well that 
we explain just what this word means. In the terms of a 
great Russian writer (and Russians ought to know what they 
are talking about in this field) a revolution is “a swift over¬ 
throw, in a few years, of institutions which have taken cen¬ 
turies to root in the soil, and seem so fixed and immovable that 
even the most ardent reformers hardly dare to attack them in 
their writings. It is tlie fall, the crumbling away in a brief 
period, of all that up to that time has composed the essence 
of social, religious, political and economic life in a nation.” 

Such a revolution took place in France in the eighteenth 
centurj- when the old civilisation of the country had grown 
stale. The king in the days of Louis XIV had become 
EVERY'THING and was the state. The Nobility, formerly 
the ciWl servant of the federal state, found itself without any 
duties and became a social ornament of the royal court. 

This French state of the eighteenth centur>% however, cost 
incredible sums of money. This money had to be prcidiiced 
in the form of taxes. Unfortunately tlie kings of France had 
not been strong enough to force the nobility and the elergy 
to pay their share of these taxes. Hence the taxes were paid 
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entirely by the agricultural popubticm. But the peasants 
living in dreary hovels, no longer in intimate contact with their 
former landlords, but victims of cruel and incompetent land 
agents, were going from bad to worse. Ti^Tiy should they 
work and exert themselves ? Increased returns upon their 
land merely meant more taxes and nothing for themselves 
and therefore they neglected tlieir fields as much as they dared. 

Hence we have a king who wanders in empty splendour 
through the vast halls of his palaces, habitually followed by 
hungry office seekers, all of whom live upon the revenue ob¬ 
tained from peasants who are no better than the beasts of the 
fields. It is not a pleasant picture, but it is not exaggerated. 
There was, however, another side to tlie so-called ‘'Ancien 
Regime" which we must keep in mind. 

A wealthy middle class, closely connected with the nobility 
{by the usual process of the rich banker’s daughter marrying 
the poor baron’s son) and a court composed of all the most 
entertaining people of France, liad brought the polite art of 
graceful living to its highest development. As the best brains 
of the country were not allowed to occupy theinselves with 
questions of political economics, tliey spent their idle hours 
upon the discussion of abstract ideas. 

As fashions in modes of thought and personal behaviour 
are quite as likely to itin to extremes as fashion in dress, it 
H’as natural tiiat the most artificial s(jciety of that day should 
take a tremendous interest in what they considered “the simple 
life.” The king and the queen, the absolute and unquestioned 
proprietors of France, and all its colonies and dependencies, to¬ 
gether with their courtiers, went to live in funny little country 
houses all dressed up as milk-maids and stable-boys and played 
at being shepherds in a happy vale of ancient Hellas, Around 
them, their courtiers danced attendance, their court-musicians 
composed lovdy minuets, tlieir court barbers devised more 
and more elaborate and costly lieadgear, until from sheer bore¬ 
dom and lack of real jobs, this whole artificial world of Ver¬ 
sailles {the great show place w'liich Louis XIV had built far 
:iw'ay from his noisy and restless city) talked of notliing but 
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those subjects which were furthest removed from their own 
lives, just ss m071 who is starving will talk of nothing except 
food. 

Ti\lien ^’’oltaire, the courageous old philosopher, play- 
wriglit, historian and novelist, and the great enemy of all 
religiniis and political tyranny, began to throw his bombs of 
criticism at everj^hing connected wdth the Established Order 
of Things, the whole French world applauded him and his 
theatrical pieces played to standing room onlj^* When Jean 
Jacq^ues Rousseau waxed sentimental about primitive man 
and gave his contemporaries delightful descriptions of the 
happiness of the original inlmbitants of this planet, (about: 
wliuni he knew as little as lie did about the children, upon whose 
education he was the recognised authority,) all France read 
his **Social Contract” and tills society in which the king and 
the state were one, wept bitter tears when tJiey heard Rous¬ 
seau’s appeal for a return to the blessed days when the real 
sovereignty had Jain in the hands of the people and when the 
king had been merely the servant of his people. 

When ilontesquieii published his “Persian Letters” in 
which two distinguished Persian travellers turn the whole ex¬ 
isting society of France topsy-tnri*)' and poke fun at every¬ 
thing from tile king down to the lowest of his six hundred 
pastry cooks, the hook immediately went tlirougli four 
editions and assured the writer thousands of readers for bis 
famous discussion of the “Spirit of the Laws" in ivhich the 
noble Raron compared tJie excellent English system with the 
backward system of France and advoc.ated instead of an abso¬ 
lute nionarcliy tlie establishment of a state in w'hieh the Execu¬ 
tive, the Legislative and the Judicial powers should be in 
separate hands and sliould work independently of each other. 
When Lebreton, the Parisian book-seller, announced that 
Messieurs Diderot, d'Alembert, Turgot and a score of other 
distinguished writers were going to publish an Encyclopiedla 
which war to contain “all the new ideas and the new science 
and the new knowledge,” the response from the side of the 
public w'as most satisfactory, and when after twenty-two y&ix$ 
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tbe lost of the twenty-eight volumes had heen tinishcd, the 
somewhat belated interference of the police could not repress 
the enthusiasm with which French society received this most 
important but very dangerous contribution to the discussions 
of the day. 

Here, let me give you a little warning. IVhen. you read a 
novel about the French revolution or see a play dealing with it, 
you will easily get the impression that the Revolution was the 

work of the rabble from the 
Paris slums. It was nothing 
of the kind. The mob appears 
often upon the revolutionary 
stage, but invariably at the in¬ 
stigation and under the lead¬ 
ership of those middle-class 
professional men who used tlie 
hungry multitude as an effi¬ 
cient all.v in their warfare upon 
the king and his court. But 
the fund.'mienta) ideas which 
caused the revolution were in¬ 
vented by a few brilliant minds, 
and they were at first intro¬ 
duced into the charming draw¬ 
ing-rooms of the “Aneien 
Regime” to provide amiable 
diversion for the much-bored ladies and gentlemen of lus 
Jfjijesty’s court, I’bese pleasant but careless people played 
with the dangerous fireworks of social criticism until the sparks 
fell through the cra<‘ks of the floor, which was old and rotten 
just like the rest of the building. Those sparks unfortunately 
landed in the basement where age-old rubbish lay in great 
confusion. Then there was a cry of fire. But the o^uier of 
the house who was interested in everjiihing except the timnage- 
ment of his p^opertJ^ did not know how to put the small blaae 
out. The flame spread rapidly and the entire edifice was 
consumed by the eunilagration. whicfU we call the Great French 
Revolutiou. 
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For the sake of convenience, we can divide the French 
Revolution into two parts. From 1789 to 1791 there was a 
more or less orderly attempt to introduce a constihitlonal 
monarcliy. This failed, partly through lack of good faith and 
stupiditj'^ on tlie part of the monarch himself, partly through 
circumstances over which nobody had any control. 

From 1792 to 1799 there was a Republic and a first effort 
to establish a democratic form of government. But the actual 
outbreak of violence had been preceded by many years of 
unrest and many sincere but ineffectual attempts at reform. 

When France had a debt of 4000 million francs and the 
treasury was always empty and there was not a single thing 
upon which new taxes could he lened, even good King Louis 
(who was an expert looksnnth and a great hunter but a very 
poor statesman) felt vaguely that something ought to he done. 
Therefore he called for Turgot, to lie his Jlinister of Finance, 
Anne Robert Jacques Turgot, Baron de rAuhie, a man in the 
late forties, a splendid representative of the fast disappearing 
class of landed gentry, had been a successful governor of a 
province and was an amatexir political economist of great abil¬ 
ity, He did his best. Unfortunately, he could not pcrforni 
miracles. As it was impossible to squeeze more taxes out of 
the ragged peasants, it was necessary to get the neecssarj' funds 
from the nobility and clergy who had never paid a centime. 
This made Turgot the best hated man at the court of Versailles. 
Furtbcrniore he was obliged to face the enmity of Jlarie 
Antoinette, the queen, who was against everybody who dared 
to mention the word “economy" within her hearing. Soon 
Turgot was called on “unpractical visionary” and a “theoreti¬ 
cal professor” and then of course his position became unten¬ 
able. In the year 1778 he was forced to resign. 

After the “professor” there came a man of Practical Busi¬ 
ness Sense. He was an industrious Swiss by the name of 
Necker who had made himself rich as a grain speculator and 
the partner in an international banking house. His ambitious 
wife had pushed him into the government service that she 
miglit establish a position for her daughter who afterwards as 
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the wife of the Swedish minister in Paris, Baron de Stael, 
became a famous literary figure of the early nineteenth cen- 
turj', 

Necker set to work with a fine display of zeal just as Turgot 
had dune. In 1781 he published a careful review of the French 
finances. The king understood nothing of this "‘Compte 
Kendu.’" He had just sent troops to America to help the colo¬ 
nists against their common enemies, the Snglish. This expe¬ 
dition proved to be unexpect¬ 
edly expensive and N ecker was 
asked to find the necessary 
funds. IVhen instead of pro¬ 
ducing revenue, he published 
more figures and made statistics 
and began to use the dreary 
warning about “necessary econ¬ 
omies” his days were numliered. 

In the year 1781 he was dis¬ 
missed as an incompetent 
sen'ant. 

After the Professor and the 
Practical Business Man came 
the delightful type of financier 
wlio will guarantee everyboil}'^ 

100 per cent, per month on 
their money if only they will 
trust his own infallible system. 

He was Cliarles Alexandre de Calonne, a pushing official, 
who had made his career both by his industry and his com¬ 
plete lack of honesty and scruples. He found tlie country 
heavily indebted, but he was a clever man, willing to oblige 
everybody, and he invented a quick remedy. He paid the 
old debts by contracting new ones. This method is not new. 
The result since time immemorial has been disastrous. In 
less ;han three years more than 800,000,000 francs had been 
added to tlie French debt by this charming Jlinister of Finance 
who never worried and smilingly signed his name to every 
demand that was made by His Majes^ and by his lovely 
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Queen, n bo had learned tlie habit of spending during the daj's 
of lier youth in Vienna, 

At last even the Tarlianient of Paris (a high court of jus¬ 
tice and not a legislative body) although by no means lacking 
in loyalty to their sovereign, decided that something must be 
done, Calonne wanted to borrow another 80,000,000 francs. 
It had been a bad year for the crops and the misery and hunger 
In the country districts ivere terrible. Unless something sensi¬ 
ble were done, Franee would go bankrupt. The King as always 
was unaware of the seriousness of the situation. tVoulcI it not 
be a good idea to consult the representatives of tiic people? 
Since 1G14 no Estates Cieneral had been called together. In 
view of the threatening panic there was a demand that the 
Estates be convened, Louis XVI however, w*ho never could 
take a decision, refused to go as far as that. 

To pacify the popular clamour he called together a meeting 
of the Notables in the year T7S7, This merely meant a gath¬ 
ering of the best families wdiu discussed wdiat could and should 
Iw done, without touching their feudal and clerical privilege 
of tax-exemption. It is unreasonable to expect that a certain 
class of society shall commit political and economic suicide for 
the benefit of another group of fellow-citizens. The 127 
Notables obstinately refused to surrender a single one of tlieir 
ancient rights. The crow'd in. the street, being now exceed¬ 
ingly hungry, demanded that Necker, in whom they had confi¬ 
dence, be reappointed. The Notables said “No.” The crowd 
in the street began to smasli windows and do other unseemly 
things. The Notables fled. Calonne was dismissed. 

A new colourless Jlinister of Finance, the Cardinal 
Lomenie de Brienne, was appointed and Louis, driven by the 
violent threats of his starving subjects, agreed to call together 
tlie ohl Estates General as “sfjon as practicable.'* Thus vague 
promise of course satisfied no one. 

No .such severe winter had been experienced for almost a 
century. The crops liad been either destroyed by floods or had 
been frozen to death in the fields. AH the olive trees of 
Provence had been killed. Private charity tried to do some- 
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thing but could aceomplislt little for eigliteen million starving 
people. Everj’vvhere bread riots occurred, A generation be- 
fore these ivould have been put down by the army. But the 
work of the new philosophical school had begun to bear fruit. 
People began to understand that a shotgun is no effective 
remedy for a hungry stomadi and even the soldiers (who came 
from among the people) were no longer to be depended upon. 
It was absolutely necessary that the king sliould do something 
definite to regain the popular goodwill, but again he hesitated. 

Here and there In the pTovinees, little independent Repub¬ 
lics were established by followers of tlie new school. The cry 
of “no taxation without representation” (the slogan of the 
American rebels a quarter of a century before) was heanl 
among the faithful middle classes. I ranee was threatened with 
general anarchy. To appease the people and to increase tlie 
royal popularity, the government unexpectedly suspended the 
former very strict form of censorship of books. At once a 
fiood of ink descended upon Prance, Everybody, high or 
low, criticised and was criticised. More tlian 2000 pam¬ 
phlets were published, Lomenie de Brienne was swept away 
by a storm of abuse. Xecker ivas hastily called back to placate, 
as best he could, the nation-wide unrest. Immediately the stock 
market went up thirty per cent. And by common consent, peo¬ 
ple suspended judgment for a little while longer. In May of 
1789 the Estates General were to nssemble and then the wisdom 
of the entire nation would speedily solve the cliilicult problem 
of recreating the kingdom of Prance into a healthy and happy 
state. 

This prevailing idea, that the combined wisdom of the 
people would be able to solve all difiiculties, proved disastrous. 
It lamed all personal effort during many important months. 
Instead of keeping the government in his own hands at this 
critical moment, Necker allowed everjd:hing to drift. Hence 
there was a new outbreak of the acrimonious debate upon the 
best ways to reform tlie old kingdom. Everyivhere the power 
of the police weakened. The people of the Paris suburbs. 
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under the leadership of professional agitators, gradually be¬ 
gan to discover their strength, and cominenGcd to play the role 
which was to be theirs all through the years of the great unrest, 
when they acted as the brute force livbich was used by the actual 
leaders of llie Revolution to secure those things which could 
not he obtained in a legitimate fashion. 

As a sop to the peasants and the middle class, Necker de- 



THE BASTILLE 

eided that they should be alkiwed a double representation in 
the Estates General. Upon this subject, the Abbe Sieyes then 
wrote a famous pamphlet, “To wliat does the Third Estate 
Amount?" in which he came to the conclusion that the Third 
Estate (a name given to the middle class) ouglit to amount to 
everything, that it had not amounted to anything in the past, 
and that it now flesired to amount to something. lie expressed 
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the sentiment of the great majority of the people who had tlie 
test interests of the country at heart. 

Finallj’’ the elections took place under the worst conditions 
imaginable. l^Tien they were over, 308 clerg^Tiien, 285 noble¬ 
men and 621 representatives of the Third Estate packed their 
trunks to go to ^'ersaillcs. The Third Estate was obliged to 
carry additional luggage. This consisted of voluminous re¬ 
ports called “cahiers” in which the many complaints and griev¬ 
ances of their constituents had been written down. The stage 
was set for the great final act that was to save F ranee. 

The Estates General came together on May 5th, 1789. 
The king was in a bad humour. The Clergj' and the ^Nobility 
let it be known that they were unwilling to give up a single one 
of their privileges. The king ordered the three groups of rep¬ 
resentatives to meet in ditterent rooms and discuss tlieir griev¬ 
ances separately. The Third Estate refused to obey the royal 
command. They took a solemn oath to tliat effect in a tennis 
court (hastily put in order for the purpose of this illegal meet¬ 
ing) on the ‘ioth of June, 1780. They insisted that all three 
Estates, Nobility, Clergy and Third Estate, should meet to¬ 
gether and so informed His Majesty. The king gave in. 

As the "National Assembly," the Estates General began 
to discuss tlic state of the French kingdom. Ttie King gut 
angry. Then again he hesitated. He said that he would never 
surrender his absolute power. Then he went hunting, forgot 
all about the cares of the state and wlien he returned from the 
chase he gave in. For it was the royal habit to do the right 
thing at the WTong time in the wrong way. \Vlien the people 
clamoured for A, the king scolded them and gave them nothing. 
Then, when the Palace was surrounded by a howling multitude 
of poor people, the king surrendered and gave his subjects 
what they had asked for. By this time, however, the people 
wanted A plus E. The comedy was repeated. WTien the king 
signed his name to the Royal Decree which granted his beloved 
subjects A and B they were threatening to kill the entire royal 
famil) unless they received A plus It plus C. And so on, 
through the whole alphabet aud up to the scaffold. 
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Unfortunately the king* was always one letter behind, 
lie never understood this. Even w’hen he laid his head under 
the guillotine, he felt tliat he was a much*abused man who had 
received a most imwarrantable treatment at the hands of peo* 
pie whom he had loved to the best of his limited ability. 

Historical “ifs," as I have often warned you, are never of 
any value. It is very easy for us to say that tlie monarchy 
might have been saved “if” Eouis had been a man of greater 
energy and less kindness of heart. But the ting was not alone. 
Even “if” he had j^ossessed the ruthless strength of Napoleon, 
his career during tliese difficult days might liave been easily 
ruined by his wife who was tlie daughter of 3Iaria Theresa of 
Austria and who possessed all tlie characteristic virtues and 
vices of a young girl who had Iwen brought up at the most 
autocratic and media^'al court of that age. 

She deeided that some action must lie taken and planned a 
counter-revolution. Necker was suddenly dismissed and loyal 
troops were called to Paris. The people, when they heard of 
this, stormed the fortress of the Bastille prison, and on the 
fourteenth of July of the year 1789, tliey destroyed tliis 
familiar hut mueh-hated s^'mhol of Autocratic Power 
which liad long since ceased to he exclusively a ptiliticat prison 
and was now used as a city lock-up like otlier Paris prisons, 
51 any of the nobles took the hint and left tlie couiitiy^ lint 
the kill" as usual did nothing. He had been hunting on the 
day ol‘ the fall of the Bastille and he had shot several deer and 
fell vciy much picasetk 

The National Assembly now set to work and on the 4th of 
August, with the noise of the Parisian multitude in their ears, 
they ahoLslied all pririleges. This was followed on the 27tli 
of August by the “Dcelaratitm of the RIglits of ilan,” the 
famous preamble to the first French constitution. So far so 
good, hut the court had apparently not yet learned its lesson. 
There was a wide-spread suspicion that the king was again 
trying to interfere witli these reforms jiiid as a result, on the 
5th of October, there was a second riot in Paris. It spread to 
Versailles and tlie people were not pacified until they had 
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brouglit the ting back In his palace in Paris. They did not 
trust him in Versailles. They liked to have him where they 
could watch him and control his correspondence with his rela¬ 
tives in Vienna and Madrid and the other courts of Europe. 

In the Assembly meanwhile, Mirabeau, a nobleman who 
had become leader of the Third Estate, was beginning to put 
order into cimos. But before he could save the position of the 
king he died, on the 2nd of April of the year 1791. The king, 
who now began to fear for his own life, tried to escape on the 
21st of June. He was recognised from his picture on a coin, 
was stopped near tlie village of ^"arennes by members of the 
National Guard, and w'as brought back to Paria 

In September of 1791, the first oinstitution of France was 
accepted, and the members of the National * Assembly went 
home. On the first of October of 1701, the legislative assem¬ 
bly came together to continue the work of the National 
Assembly. In this new gathering of popular representatives 
there w'erc many extremely revolutionary elements. The 
boldest among these were kna%vn as the Jacobins, after the old 
Jacobin cloister in which they beid their political meetings. 
These young men (most of them belonging to the professional 
classes) made very violent speeches and when tJie newspapers 
carried these orations to Berlin anfl Vienna, the King of 
Prussia and the Emperor decided that t);ey must do something 
to save their good brother and sister. Tliey were verj'" busy 
just then diadding the kingdom, of Polatid. where rival politi¬ 
cal factions had caused such a stale of disorder that Uie country 
W'as at the merey of anybody who wanted to take a couple of 
provinces. But diey managed to send an army to invade 
France and deliver the king. 

TJien a terrible panic of fear swept tliroughout the land 
of France* All the pent-up hatred of years of hunger and 
suffering came to a horrible climax. The mob of Paris stormed 
the palace of the Tuileries. The faithful Swiss bodyguards 
tried to defend their master, but Louis, unable to make up his 
mind, gave order to “cease firing” just when the crowd was 
retiring. Tlie people, drunk with blood and noise and cheap 
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wine, murdered the Swiss to the last man, then invaded the 
palace, and went after Louis who had escaped into the meeting 
hall of the Assembly, where he was immediately suspended from 
his office, and from where he was taken as a prisoner to the 
old castle of the Temple- 

But the armies of Austria and Prussia continued their ad¬ 
vance and the panic changed into hysteria and turned men and 
women into wild beasts. In the first week of September of 
the year 17S2, the crowd broke into the jails and murdered all 
the prisoners. The government did not interfere. The Jaco¬ 
bins, headed by Danton, knew that this crisis meant either the 
success or the failure of the revolution, and that only the most 
brutal audacity could save them. The Legislative Assembly 
was closed and on the 31st of September of the year 1703, a 
new National Convention came together. It was a body com¬ 
posed almost entirely of extreme revolutionists. The king was 
formally accused of high treason and was brouglit before the 
Convention. He was foimd guilty and by a vote of 3G1 to 360 
(the extra vote being that of his cousin the Duke of Orleans) 
he was condemned to death. On the 31st of January of the 
year 1793, he quietly and with much dignity suffered himself 
to be taken to the scaffold. He had never understood what all 
the shooting and the fuss bad been about, .eVnd he bad been too 
proud to ask questions. 

Then the Jacobins turned against the more moderate ele¬ 
ment in the convention, the Girondists, called after their south¬ 
ern district, the Gironde. A special revolutionary tribunal was 
instituted and twenty-one of the leading Girondists were con¬ 
demned to death. The others couiinittcd suieide. They were 
capable and honest men but too philosophical and too moderate 
to survive during these frightful years. 

In October of the year 1793 the Constitution was 
suspended by the Jacobins ^hintil peace should have been 
declared." Alt power w’as placed in the hands of a smalt com¬ 
mittee of Public Safety, with Danton and Robespierre as its 
leaders. The Christian religion and the old chronology were 
abolished. The “Age of Reason" (of which Thomas Paine bad 
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wj-iiten so eloquently during the Ajneriean Revolution) had 
come mid with it the “Terror" which for more than a year kiJled 
good and had and indifferent people at the rate of seventy or 
eighty a day. 

The autocratic rule of the King had been destroyed. It 
was succeeded by the tyranny of a few people who Iiad such a 
passionate love for democratic virtue that they felt compelled 
to kill all those who disagreed with them. France was turned 
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into a slaughter house. Everybody suspected everybody else, 
Xo one fcit safe. Out of sheer fear, a few members of the old 
Convention, who knew that they were the next candidates for 
the scaffold, finally turned against Robespierre, who had 
already decapitated most of liis former colleagues. Robes¬ 
pierre, “the only true and pure Democrat,” tried to kill him¬ 
self but failed. IIis shattered jaw was hastily bandaged and 
he Tvas dragged to the guillotine. On the 27th of July, of the 
year 1794 fthe Otb Thcrniidor of the year II, according to the 
strange chronology of the revolution), the reign of Terror came 
to an end, and all Paris danced with joy. 
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The dangerous position of France, however, made it neces¬ 
sary that the government remain in the hands of a few strong 
men, until the many enemies of the revolution should have been 
driven from the soil of the French fatherland. tVhile the 
half-ckd and half-starved revolutionary armies fought their 
desperate battles of the Rhine and Italy and Belgium and 
Egj'pt, and defeated every one of the enemies of the Great 
Revolution, five Directors were appointed, and they ruled 
France for four years. Then the power was vested in the hands 
of a successful general by the name of Napoleon Bonaparte, 
who became ”First Consul” of France in the year ITdB. And 
during the next fifteen years, the old European continent be¬ 
came the laboratory of a number of political experiments, the 
like of which the world had never seen before. 
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Napoleox was bom in the year 1769, the third son 
of Carlo 51 aria Buonaparte, an honest notary public of 
the city of Ajaccio in the island of Corsica, and his good 
wife, LetiKia Ramolino, He therefore was not a Frenchman, 
but an Italian whose native island (an old Greek, Cartha¬ 
ginian and Roman colony in the Mediterranean Sea) had 
for years been struggling to regain its independence, 
first of all from the Genoese, and after the middle of the 
eighteenth centuty' from the French, who had kindly offered 
to help the Corsicans in their struggle for freedom and had 
then occnpied the island for their own benefit. 

During the first twenty years of his life, young Napoleon 
was a professional Corsican patriot—a Corsican Sinn Feiner, 
who hoped to deliver his beloved country from the yoke of the 
bitterly hated French enemy. But the French revolution had 
unexpectedly recognised the claims of the Corsicans and gradu¬ 
ally Napoleon, who had received a good training at the military 
school of Brienne, drifted into the service of his adopted coun¬ 
try, Althougli he never learned to speli Frencli correctly or 
to speak it without a broad Italian accent, he became a French- 
nian. In due time he came to stand as the highest expression 
of all French virtues. At present he is regarded as the symbol 
of the Gallic genius. 

Napoleon was what is ealled a fast worker. His career 
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does not cover more than twentj- years. In that short span 
of time he fought more wars and gained more victories and 
marched more miles and conqueretl more square kilometres and 
killed more people and brought about more reforms and gen¬ 
erally upset Kiirope to a greater ejctent tlian anybody (includ¬ 
ing Alexander the Great and Jenghis Klmn) bad ever man¬ 
aged to do. 

He was a little fellow and during the first years of his life 
his health was not verj' gootl. He never impressed anybody 
by his good looks and he remained to the end of his days very 
clumsy whenever he was obliged to appear at a social function. 
He did not enjoy a single advantage of breeding or birth or 
riches. I'or the greater part of his youth he was desperately 
poor and often he had to go without a meal <ir was obliged 
to make a few extra pennies in curious ways. 

He gave little promise of literary genius. AA'^hen he com- 
pete<I for a priae offered by the Academy of Fjj'ons, his essay 
was found to be next to the la.s:t and he was number 15 out of 
16 candidates. Hut he overcame all tliese dilticulties through 
his absolute and unshakable belief in his own destiny, and in 
his own glorious future. Ambition was the main-spring of his 
life- Tlie thought of sclf^ the worship of that capital letter 
'Ti*' with which he signed all his letters, and which recurred 
forever in the ornaments of Iiis hastily constructed palaces, the 
absolute will to make the name Napoleon the most important 
thing in the world next to the name of God, these desires car¬ 
ried Napoleon to a pitm.acle of fame which no other man has 
ever reached. 

When he was a half-pay lieutenant, young Bonaparte wsls 
very fond of the “Lives of Famous Men" which Plutarch, the 
Greek liistorian, had written. But he never trier) to live up 
to the high standard t>f eharacter set by these heroes of the 
older days. Napoleon seems to liavc been devoid of all those 
considerate ami thoughtful sentiments which make men 
different from the animals. It will he very difficult to decide 
will, any degree of accuracy whether he ever loved anyone 
besides iiimsetf. He kept a civil tongue to bis mutlier, but 
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I^ctizia had the air anti manners of a great lady and after the 
fashion of Italian mot her St she knew how to rule her brood of 
children and command their respect. For a few years he was 
fond of Josephine, his pretty Creole wife, who was the daugh¬ 
ter of a French officer of Martinique and the widow of the 
V^icomte de Bcauharnais, ivho had been executed by Hobesr 
pierre when he lost a battle against the I^russians. Jlut 
the Fuiperor divorced her when slie failed to give him a son 
and heir and married the daughter of the Austrian Emperor, 
because it seemed good policy. 

Huring the siege of Toulon, where he gained great fame 
as conmmnder of a batterj% Napoleon studied ^ioechiavelli 
with industrious care. He folluTved the adviL'c of the Floren¬ 
tine statesman and never kept his tvord when it was to his 
advantage to break it. The word “gratitude” did not occur in 
his personal tlictionary. N'eitPicr, to be quite fair, did he expect 
it from others. lie ivas totally indilfercnt to human suffering. 
He executed prisoners of war {in Egv’pt in 1708J who had 
been promised their lives, and he quietly allowed hts wounded 
in Syria to be left to die when he found it inqxKisible tc 
trausijort tJicm to his siiips. He ordered the Duke of Enghicn 
to be condemned to death by a prejudiced court-martial and to 
lie shot contrary to all law on the sole ground that the 
"Bourbons need^ a warning.” lie decreed that those Ger¬ 
man officers wlio were made prisoner while fighting for their 
country’s independence should be shot ngabst the nearest wait, 
and when Andreas Ilofer, the Tyrolese hem, fell into his hamls 
after .a most heroic resistance, he was executed like a common 
traitor. 

In short, when wc study the character of tlie Emperor, we 
Wgin to understand tliosc anxious British mothers who used 
to drive their children to bed with the threat that "Bonaparte, 
w-ho ate little boys and girls for breakfast, would come and get 
them if they were not very good.” And yet, having said these 
many unpleasant things about this strange ts’rant, who iookerl 
after everj- other department of his army with the utmost care, 
but neglected tlie medical scnice, and tvho mined his uniforms 
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with Eau de Cologne because he could not stand the smell of 
his poor sweating soldiers; having said all these unpleasant 
things and being fully prepared lo add many more, 1 must 
confess to a certain lurking feeling of doubt. 

Here I am sitting at a comfortable talile loaded heavily 
with books, with one eye on my typewTiter and the other on 
Licorice the cat, who has a great fondness for c<arbon paper, 
and 1 am telling you that tlie Emperor Napoleon was a most 
contemptible person. But should I happen to look out of 
the w’iiidow, down upon Seventh Avenue, and should the end¬ 
less procession of trucks and carts come to a sudden halt, and 
should I hear the sound of the heavy drums and see the little 
man on his white horse in his old and much-worn green uni¬ 
form, then I don’t know, but I am afraid that 1 would leave 
my hooks and the kitten and my home ancl everything else to 
follow him Tvherever he cared to lead. 51 y own grandfather 
did this and Heaven knows he was not bom to be a hero. 
51 ill ions of other people’s grandfathers did it. They re¬ 
ceived no reward, but they expected none. They cheerfully 
gave legs and arms and lives to serve tliis foreigner, w'ho took 
them a thousand miles away from their houies and marched 
them into a barrage of Russian or English or Spanish or 
Italian or Austrian cannon and stared quietly Into space while 
they w'ere rolling in the agon)’- of death, 

If you ask me for an explanation, 1 must answer that I 
have none, I cam only gues.s at one of the reasons. Napoleon 
was the greatest of actors and the whole European conti¬ 
nent was his stage. At all times and under all circiim.stances 
be knew the precise attitude tliat would impress the spectators 
most and he understood what words would make the deepest 
impression. Whether lie spoke in the Egyptian desert, before 
the majesty of the Sphinx and the pyramids, or addressed 
Ills shivering men on the dew-soaked plains of Italy, made no 
difference. At all times he was master of the situation. Even 
at the end, an exile on a little rock in the middle of the Atlantic, 
a sick man at the mercy of a dull and intolerable British gov¬ 
ernor, he held the centre of the stage. 
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After the defeat of ^Vaterloo, no one esceepting a few 
trusted friends ever saw the great Emperor, The people of 
Europe knew that he was living on the island of St. Helena— 
they knew that a British garrison guarded him day and night 
— they knew tliat the British fleet guarded the garrison whidi 
guarded the Emperor on his farm at Loiigwood. But he was 
never out of the mind of either friend or enemy. When illness 
and despair had at last taken him away, his silent eyes contin¬ 
ued to haunt the world. Even tej-day he is as much of a force 
in tlie life of France as a hundred years ago when people 
fainted at the mere sight of this sallow-faced man who stabled 
his horses in the holiest temples o| tlie Russian Kremlin, and 
who treated the Fopc and tlie mighty ones of this earth as if 
they were his lackeys. 

To give you a mere outline of his life would demand a 
couple of volumes. To tell you of his great political reform 
of the French state, of his new codes of laws which were 
adopted in most European countries, of his activities in every 
field of public activity, would take thousands of pages. But 
I can explain in a few words why he ivas so successful during 
the first part of his career and why he failed during the last 
ten years. From the year 1789 until the year 1804, Napoleon 
W'as tlie great leader of the French revolution. He ivas not 
merely fighting for the glory of his own name. He defeated 
Austria and Italy and England and Russia because he, him¬ 
self, and his soldiers were the apostles of the new creed of 
“Liberty, Fraternity and Equality” and were the enemies of 
the courts while they were the friends of the people. 

But In the year 1804, Napoleon made himself Hereditary 
Emperor of the French and sent for Pope Pius VII to come 
and crown him, even as Leo HI, in the year 890 liad crowned 
that other great King of the Franks, Charlemagne, whose ex¬ 
ample was constantly before Napoleon's eyes. 

Once upon the throne, the obi revolutionary chieftain be¬ 
came an unsuccessful imitation of a Habshurg monarch. He 
forgot his spiritual iMother, the Political Club of the Jacobins. 
He ceased to be the defender of the oppressed. He became the 
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chief of all the oppressors arul kept his shooting squads ready 
to execute those who dared to oppose his imperial wiiL Xo 
one had shed a tear when in the year 1806 the sad remains of 
the Holy Roman Empire were carted to the historical dustbin 
and when the last relic of ancient Homan glory 'Was destroyed 
by the grandson of an Italian peasant. But when the Xapo- 
leonic armies had invaded Spain, had forced the Spaniards to 
recognise a king whom tliey detested, had massacred the poor 
!JIadrlIcnes vrho remained faithful to their old rulers, then 
piihlle opinion turned against the former hero of JMarengo and 
Austerlitz and a hundred otlier revolutionary battles. Then 
and only then, when Napoleon was no longer the hero of the 
reTolution but the personification of all the had traits of the 
Old Regime, was it possible for England to give direction to 
tlie fast-spreading sentiment of hatred which was turning all 
honest men into enemies of the French Emperor. 

The English people from the very beginning had felt 
deeply disgusted wben their new'spapers told them tlie grue¬ 
some details of the Terror. They had staged their own great 
revolution {fluring the reign of Charles I) a century before. 
It had been a very simple affair compared to the upheaval of 
Paris, In the eyes of the a^'crage Englisliman a Jacobin was 
a monster to be shot at sight and Napoleon was the Chief Devil, 
The British fleet had blockaded France ever since the year 
1708. It had spoiled Napoleon’s plan to invade India by way 
of Egypt and liad forced him to beat an ignominious retreat, 
after his victories along the hanks of the Nile. And finally, 
in the year 1805, England got Ute chance it had waited for so 
long. 

Near Cape Trafalgar on the southwestern coast of Spain, 
Nelson annihilated the Napoleonic fleet, beyond a possible 
chance of recovery. From that moment on, the Emperor was 
landlocked. Even so, he would have been able to maintain 
himself as the recognised ruler of the continent had he under¬ 
stood the signs of the times and acceptetl the honourable peace 
which the powers offered him. But Napoleon had been blinded 
by the blaze of his own glorj% He would recognise no equals. 
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lie could tolerate no rivals. Anti his hatred tiimet! against 
Russia, the mysterious land of the endless plains with its Inex¬ 
haustible supply of cannon-fodder. 

As long as Russia was niled by Paul I, tlie half-witted son 
of Catherine the Great, Napoleon had known how to deal with 
tlie situation. But Paul grew more and more irresponsible 
until his exasperated subjects were obliged to murder him, 
(lest they al] be sent to the Siberian lead-mines) and the son of 



THE RETHEAV EKOM MOSCOW 

Paul, the Emperor Alexander, did not share his father's afTec- 
tion for the usurper whom be regarded as the enemy of man¬ 
kind, the cterna! disturber of tlie peace. He was a pious man 
wrho believed that he Imtl been chosen by God to deliver tlie 
world from tlie Corsican curse. He joined Prussia and Eng¬ 
land and Atistria and he was defeated. He tried five times 
and five times he failed. In the year 1812 he once more taunted 
Napoleon until the French Emperor, in a blind rage, vowed 
that he would dictate peace in Moscow. Then, from far and 
wide, from Spain and Genuany and Holland and Italy and 
Portugal, unwilling regiments were driven northward, that the 
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wounded pride of the |^eat Emperor might be duly avenged. 

The rest of the storj' is common knowledge. ^Vfter a march 
of two irionths, Napoleon reached the Russian capital and es¬ 
tablished his headquarters in the holy Krenviin. On the night 
of September 15 of the year 1812, Moscow' caught fire. The 
town burned four days. "WTien tlie evening of the fifth day 
came, Napoleon gave the order for the retreat. Two week's 
later it began to snow'. The army trudged through mud and 
sleet until November the 26th when the river Berezina was 
reached. Then die Russian attacks began in all seriousness. 
The Cossacks swarmed around the “Grande Armee” which 
was no longer an army hut a mob. In the middle of December 
the first of the survivors began to be seen in the German cities 
of the East. 

Then there w'ere many rumours of an impending revolt. 
“The time has come,” the people of Europe said, “to free our¬ 
selves from this insufferable yoke.” And they began to look 
for old shotguns which had escaped the eye of the ever-present 
French spies. But ere they knew w'hat liad happened, Napo¬ 
leon was hack w'ith a new army. He had left his defeated sol¬ 
diers and in his little sleigh had rushed ahead to Paris, making 
a final appeal for more troops that he might defend the sacred 
soil of I’rauce against foreign invasion. 

Children of sixteen and seventeen followed him w'hen he 
moved eastward to meet the allied powers. On October 16, 
18, and 19 of the year 1818, the terrible battle of Leipzig took 
place where for three days boys in green and boys in blue 
fought eaoli other until the Elster ran reil with blood. On the 
afternocm of the 17th of October, the massed reserves of Rus¬ 
sian infantrv broke through the French lines and Napoleon 
fled. 

Back to Paris he went. He abdicated in favour of his small 
.son, but the allied powers insisted that Louis XVIII, the 
brother of the late king T.,ouis XVI, should occupy the French 
throne, and surrounded by Cossacks and Lilians, the dull-eyed 
Bourbon prince made his triumphal entry into Paris. 

As for Napoleon, he was made the sovereign ruler of the 
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little island of Elba in the Jlediterranenn where he organised 
his stable boys into u niiniftture army and fought battles on a 
chess board. 

But no sooner had he left France than the people began 
to realise what they had lost. The last hventy years, however 
costly, had been a period of great glory. Paris had been the 
capital of the world. The fat Bourbon king who had learned 
nothing and had forgotten nothing during the days of his 
exile disgusted eA*eryboily by his indolence. 

On the first of March of the 3'ear 1815, when the repre¬ 
sentatives of the allies were ready to begin the work of unscram¬ 
bling the map of Europe, Napoleon suddenly landed near 
Cannes. In less than a week the French army had deserted 
the Bourbons and had rushed southward to offer their swords 
and bayonets to the “little Corporal,” Napoleon marched 
straight to Paris where he arrived on the twentieth of JMarcb. 
This time he 'was more cautious. He offered peace, hut the 
allies insisted upon war. The whole of Europe arose against 
tlie “perfidious Corsican.” Hapidly the Emperor marched 
northward that he might crush his enemies before they siiould 
be able to unite their forces. But Napoleon was no longer liis 
old self. He felt sick. He got tired easily. He slept when he 
ought to have been up directing the attack of his advance- 
guard. Besides, he missed many of his faithful old generals. 
They were dead. 

Early in June his armies entered Belgium. On the lOth 
of that month lie'defeated the Prussians under Bluchcr. But 
a subordinate commander failed to destroy the retreating army 
as he bad been ordered to do. 

Ttt'o days later, Napoleon met Wellington near W’aterloo. 
It was the 18th of June, a Sunday. At two o’clock of tlie 
afternoon, the battle seemed won for the French. At three a 
speck of dust appeared upon the eastern horizon. Napoleon 
believed that this meant the appro.acb of hi.s own eavalrj' wtio 
would mnv make the English defeat a certainty At four o’clock 
be knew better. Cursing and swearing, old Bliicher drove 
his deathly tired troops into the heart of the fray. The shock 
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broke the ranks of the f^iards. Napoleon liad no further re¬ 
serves. He told his ni^en to save tiieniselves os best they could, 
and he fled. 

For ii second tm:ie, he abdicated in favour of his son. Just 
one hundred days after hLs escape from Elba, he was niakin" 
for tlie coast. He intendetl to go to jkinerica. In the year 
1803, for a mere song, he had sohl the French colony of 



THE BATTLE OF WATETIIjOO 


Louisiana (which was in great danger of being captured by 
tile P^nglish ) to Ibe young American Republic. “The Ameri¬ 
cans,” so be said, “will be grateful and will give me a little bit 
of land and a house wliere I may spend the last days of niy life 
in peace and quiet/' But the English fleet was watching all 
French harbours. Caught between the armies of the Allies 
and the ships of the British, Napoleon bad no choice. The 
Prussians intendci] to slioot him. The English might be more 
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generous. At Hochefort lie waitefl in the ho|ic that something 
might turn up. One month after Waterloo, he xeceivecl orders 
from tlic new hVench gorerninent to leave Freticlj soil inside 
of twenty-four hours. ,iVIways the tragedian, lie ivrote a letter 
to the Prince Regent of England (George HI, the king, was 
in an insane asylum) informing His Royal Highness of his 
intention to '‘throw himself upon the mercy of his enemies and 
like Themistocles, to look for a welcome at the fireside of his 
foes . . 



NAPOLEON COES INTO EXtLB 


On the 15th of July he w'ent on hoard the ^^BeJIcrophonf' 
and surrendered his sword to Admiral 1 loth am. At Ftynioutli 
he was transferred to llic “Northum her land” which carried him 
to St. HeleisL There he siient tlie last six years of his 
life. TTe tried to write his memoirs, he quarrelled with his 
keepers and he dreamed of past times. Curiously enough he 
returned (at least in his imagination) to his original point of 
departure. He remembered the days when he had fought the 
battles of the Revolution. He tried to convince himself that 
he had ahvays been the true friend of those great principles of 
Liberty, Fraternity and Equality” which the ragged soldiers 
of the convention had carried to the end.s of the earth. He 
liked to dweU upon his career as Comninnder-in-Chief and 
C'onsul. He rarely spoke of the Empire. Sometimes he 
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thought of Ills son, the Duke of Reichstadt, the little eagle, 
who lived in Vienna, where he was treated as a “poor relation” 
by his young Habsburg cousins, whose fntliers bad trembled at 
the very mention of the name of Him. WTieu the end came, 
he was leading his troops to victory. He ordered Ney to attack 
with the guards. Then lie died. 

But if you want an explanation of this stran^ career, if 
you really wish to know how one man could possibly rule so 
many people for so many years by the sheer force of his will, 
do not read the books that have been Tvritten about him. Their 
authors either hated the Emperor or loved him. You will 
learn many facts, but it is more Important to “feel history” 
than to know it. Don’t read, but wait until you have a chance 
to hear a good artist sing the song called “Tlie Two Grena¬ 
diers,” The words were written by Heine, the great German 
poet who lived through tlie Napoleonic era. The music was 
composed by Schumann, a German who saw the Emperor, 
the enemy of his countr)’, whenever he came to visit his im¬ 
perial father-in-law. The song tlierefore is the work of two 
men who had every reason to hate the tyrant. 

Go and hear it. Then you will understand wliat a thousand 
volumes could not possibly tell you. 


THE HOLY ALLIANCE 


AS SOON AS NAPOLEON HAD BEEN SENT TO 
ST. HELENA THE RULERS WHO SO OFTEN 
HAD BEEN DEFEATED BY THE HATED 
"CORSICAN” MET AT VIENNA AND TRIED 
TO UNDO THE MANY CHANGES THAT HAD 
BEEN BROUGHT ABOUT BY THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION 

The Imperial Hig^hnesses, the Royal Higlinessea, their 
Graces the Dukes, the Alinisters ExtraorJinary ami Plcnipo* 
tentlary, together with the plain Excellencies and their army 
of secretaries, servants and hangers-on, whose labours had 
l)een so rudely interrupted by the sudden return of the terrible 
Corsican (now eating lus heart out at St. Helena) all went ijack 
to their jobs. The victcjty was duly celebrsitcd with dinners, 
garden parties and halls at which tlve new and very shocking 
"walta” w'as dan ceil to the great scandal of the ladies iuid gentle¬ 
men who remembered tlte minuet of the old lldgime. 

For almost a generation they had lived in retirement. At 
last the danger was over. They were very eloquent upon the 
subject of the terrible hardsliips which they had sulfered. 
And they expected to be recompensed for every penny they 
had lost at the hands of the unspeakable Jacobins who had 
dared to kill their anointed king, who had abolished wigs and 
who Iiad discarded the knee-breeches of the court of Versailles 
for the ragged pantaloons of the Parisian slums. 
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You may think it absurd tliut 1 should mention such a 
detail. But. if you please, the Congress of Vienna was one 
long succession of sueh absurdities and for many nioiiths the 
question of “short trousers vs. long trousers’' interested the 
delegates more tlian the future settlement of the Saxon or 
Spanish problems. Ills ilajesty the King of Prussia went so 
far as to order a pair of short ones, that he might give public 
evidence of his cuiitempt for everything revolutionary. 

Another German potentate, not to be outdone in this noble 
hatred for the revolution, decreed that all taxes which his sub¬ 
jects bad paid to the Freiieii usurper should be paid a second 
time to the legitimate ruler who had loved his people from afar 
while they were at the mercy of the Corsican ogre. And so on. 
From one blunder to another, until one gasps and exclaims 
“but why in tlie name of High Heaven did not the people 
object?” \Vliy not indeed? Because the people were utterly 
exhausted, were desperate, did not care what happened or how 
or where or by whom they were ruled, provided there was 
peace. Tliey were sick and tired of war and revolution and 
reform- 

In the eighties of the previous century they had ail danced 
around the tree of liberty. Princes had embraced their cooks 
and lJuchesses had danced the Carmagnole with their lackeys 
in the honest belief that the IMillonnium of Equality and Fra¬ 
ternity had at last dawned upon this wicked world. Instead of 
the Millennium they had l>ceii visited by the Revolutionary com- 
missaiy who had lodged a dozen dirty sokliers in their {xirloui 
ami had stolen the fumiiv plate wlicn l^e rciumed to Paris to 
report to his govemment upon the enthusiasm with which the 
“liberated country” had Fcceived the Constitution, ivhieh the 
French people had presented to their good neighbours. 

VA'hen they had heard liow the last outbreak of revolutionary 
disorder in Paris had been suppressed by a young ollicer, called 
Bonaparte, or Buonaparte, w'ho had turned his guns upon the 
mob, tliey gave a sigh of relief. A little less liberty, fraternity 
and equality seemed a very desirable thing. But ere long, the 
youi.g oiliccr called Buonaparte or Bonaparte became one of 
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the three consuls of the French Republic, then sole consul and 
finally Emperor. As he was much more efiicieut than any 
ruler that had ever been seen before, hia hand pressed heavily 
upon his poor subjects. He showed them no mercy. He im¬ 
pressed their sons into hts armies, he married their daughters 
to his generals and he took their pictures and their statues to 
enrich hia own museums. He turned the whole of Europe 
into an armed camp and killed almost an entire generation of 
men. 

Now he was gone, and the people (except a few professional 
military men) had but one wish. They wanted to be let alone. 
For awhile they had been allowed to rule themselves, to vote 
for mayors and aldermen and judges. The 33r3tem had been a 
terrible failure. The new rulers had been inexperienced and 
extravagant. Prom sheer despair the people turned to the 
representative men of the old Rdgime. *‘You rule us,” they 
said, “as you used to do. Tell us what we owe you for taxes 
and leave us alone. VVe are busy repairing the damage of the 
age of liberty." 

The men who stage-managed the famous congress cer¬ 
tainly did their best to satisfy this longing for rest and quiet. 
The Holy Alliance, the main result of the Congress, made the 
policeman the most imjwrtant dignitary of the State and held 
out the most temble punishment to those who dared criticise a 
single ofitelal act. 

Europe hacl peace, but it was the peace of the eemctcry. 

The three most iiniwrtanfc men at Vienna were the Em¬ 
peror Alexander of Russia, Metternich, who represented the 
interests of the Austrian house of Habsburg, and Talleyrand, 
the erstwhile bishop of Autun, who had managed to live 
through the different clianges in the French government by 
the sheer force of his cunning and his inteUigenoe and who 
now travelled to the Austrian capital to save for his csouotiy 
w'hatever could be saved from the Napoleonic ruin. Like the 
gay young man of the limerick, who never knew when he was 
slighted, this unbidden guest came to the party and ate just as 
heartily as if he had been really invited. Indeed, before long. 
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he vfus sirtiDg at the head of the table entertaining everybody 
witli his amusing stories and gaining the company’s good will 
by the charm of his manner. 

Before he had been in Vienna t»venty-four hours he knew 
that the allies were divided into two hostile camps. On the 
one side were Russia, who wanted to take Foland, and Prussia, 
vvho wanted to annex Saxony; and on the other side were 
iViistria and England, wlio were trying to prevent this grab 
because it was a^inst their own interest that either Prussia or 
Russia should be able to dominate Europe. Talle5Tand played 
the two sides against each other with great skill and it was due 
to his efforts that the French people were not made to suffer 
for the ten years of oppression Avhioh Europe had endured at 
the hands of the Imperial officials. lie argued that the French 
people had been given no choice in the matter. Xapolcon had 
forced them to act at his bidding. But Xapolcon was gone and 
Louis XVIII was on the throxie. “Give him a chance,” Talley¬ 
rand pleaded. And tlie Allies, glad to see a legitimate king 
upon tlie throne of a revolutionary country, obligingly yielded 
and the Bourbons were given, their chance, of which they 
made suefi use that they were driven out after fiftcea years. 

The second man of the triumvirate of Vienna was IMetter- 
nich, the Austrian prime minister, the leader of the foreign 
policy of the house of Habsbvirg. Wenzel Lotfaar, Prince of 
jWettermch-Wiiineburg, was exactly what the name suggests. 
He was a Grand Seigneur, a very handsome gentleman with 
very fine manners, immensely rich, and very able, but the 
product of a society which lived a thousand miles away from 
the sweating midtitudes wiio worked and slaved in the cities 
and on the farms. As a young man, Mettemich had been 
studying at the University of Strassburg when the French 
Revolution broke out, Strassburg, the city which gave birth 
to the JMarsciliaise, had been a centre of Jacobin activities. 
Aletternich remembered that his pleasant social life had been 
sadly interrupted, tliat a lot of incompetent eitizens had sud¬ 
denly been called forth to perform tasks for which they were 
not fit, that the mob had celebrated the dawn of the new liberty 
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by the murder of perfecth' innocent persons. He bad failed to 
see the honest enthusiasm of the masses, the ray of hope in the 
eyes of women and children who carried bread and water to 
the ragged troops of tlie Convention, marching through the 
city on their way to the front and a glorious death for the 
h'rench Fatherland. 

The whole thing had filled the young Austrian w'ith disgust. 
It was uncivilised. If there were any fighting to be done it 
must be done by dashing young men in lovely uniforms, charg¬ 
ing across the green fields on well-groomed horses. But to 
turn an entire country into an evil-smelling armed camp where 
tramps vi’cre overnight promoted to be generals, that was both 
w’icked and senseless. “See what came of all your fine ideas,” 
he would say to the French diplomats W'hom he met at a quiet 
little dinner given by one of the innumerable Austrian grand- 
dukes. “You wanted liberty, equalit>" and fraternity and you 
got Napoleon. How much better it would have been if you 
had been contented with the existing order of things,” jkiid 
lie would explain his system of “stabilitjf.” He w’ould advo¬ 
cate a return to the normalcy of the good old days before the 
war, when everj'lxjdy w^as happy and nobody talked nonsense 
about “everybody being as good as everybody else.” In this 
attitude he was entirely sincere and as he irvas an able man of 
great strength of wUl and a tremendous power of persuasion, 
he was one of the most dangerous enemies of the Revolutionary 
ideas. He did not die until the year and he therefore 

lived long enough to see the complete failure of all his policies 
when they were swept aside by the revolution of the year 1848. 
He then found himself the most hated man of Europe and 
more than once ran the risk of being lynched by angry crow'ds 
of outraged citizens. But until the very last, he remained stead¬ 
fast in his bebef that he had done the right thing. 

He had always been convinced that people preferred peace 
to liberty and he had tried to give them what was best for them. 
And in all fairness, it ought to be said that his efforts to estab¬ 
lish universal peace were fairly successful. The great powers 
did not fiy at each other's throat for almost forty years, indeed 
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not until the Crimean war between Hussia and Enj^land, 
I'rance and Italy andi Turkey, in the year 1854. That means 
a record for the European continent. 

The third hero of this waltzing congress was the Emperor 
Alexander,^ He had been brought up at the court of his grand- 
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mothert the famous Catherine the Great. Between the lessons 
of this shrewd old womanj who taught him to regard the glory 
of Russia as the most important thing in life, and tliose of his 
private tutor, a Swiss admirer of Voltaire and Rousseau, who 
filled his mind with a genera] love of humanity, the boy grew 
up to he a strange mixture of a selfish tyrant and a sentimental 
revolutionist. He had suffered great indignities during the 
life of his crazy father, Paul 1. He had been obliged to wit- 
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ness the wliolesale slaughter of the Napoleonie battle-fields. 
Then the tide had turned. His atmiej; had won the day for the 
Allies. Russia had become the saviour of Kurope and the Tsar 
of this mightj^ people was ncclainied as a half-god who would 
cure the world of its many ills. 

But Alexander was not very clever. He did not know 
men and women as TallcjTand and ^letternicb knew tiicm. 
He did not understand the strange game of diplomacy. He 
was vain {ivho would not be under tlie circumstances?) and 
loved to hear the applause of the multitude and soon he had 
become the main “attraction” of the Congress while Jlettei^ 
nich and Talleju-and and Castlereagh (the very able British 
representative) sat around a table and drank a bottle of Tokay 
and decided what vviis actuall}' going to be done. They needed 
Russia and therefore they were very polite to Alexander, but 
the less he had personally to do with the actual work of the 
Congress, the better they were pleased. They even encouraged 
Ills plans for a Holy Alliance that he might be fully occupied 
while they were engaged upon the work at hand. 

Alexander ivas a sociable person who liked to go to parties 
and meet people. Upon such occasions he was happy and gay 
but there was a very different element in. his character. He 
tried to forget some tiling 'ivhich he could not forget. On tlie 
niglit of the 23rd of 31 arch of the year ISOI he had been sitting 
in a room of the St, IMlehael Palace in Petersburg, waiting for 
the news of his father's abdication. But Paul hud refused to 
sign the document which the drunken officers had placed be¬ 
fore him on the table, and in their rage they bad put a searf 
around his neck and had strangled him to death. Then they 
had gone downstairs to tell Alexander that he was iEniperor of 
all the Russian lands. 

The memory of this terrible night stayed with the Tsar 
who was a veiy sensitive person. He had been educated in 
the school of the great French philosophers who did not be¬ 
lieve in God but in Human Reason, But Reason alone could 
not satisfy the Kmperor in his predicament. He began to 
hear l oices and see tilings. He tried to find a way by whieli 
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he could square hiiuself with his cmiscience. He became very 
pious and began to take an interest in niystiei.sm, that strange 
Jove of tlie mysterious and the unknown which is as old as the 
temples of Thebes and Babylon, 

The tremendous emotion of the great revolutionary era 
had influenced the character of the people of that day in a 
strange way, Jlen and women who had lived through twenty 
years of anxiety and fear w'ere no longer quite normal. They 
jumped whenever the door-hell rang. It might mean the news 
of the "death on tlie field of honour” of an only son. The 
phrases about “brotherly love” and “liberty” of the Revolu¬ 
tion were hollow words in the ears of sorely stricken peasants. 
They dung to anything that might give them a new hold on 
the terrible problems of life. In their grief and misery they 
were easily imposed upon by a large mmiber of impostors 
wlio posed as prophets and preached a strange new doctrbe 
which they dug out of the more obscure passages of the Book 
of Revelations. 

In tlie year Alexander^ who had already consulted a 
large number of wonder-doctors, heard of a new seercss who 
was foretelling the coming doom of the world and was exhort¬ 
ing people to repent ere it he too late. The Baroness von 
Kriidener, tlie lady in question, was a Russian woman of uncer¬ 
tain age and similar reputation who had been tlie vvife of a 
Russian diplomat in the (lays of tlie Emperor Paul, She had 
squandered her husliand s monej* and had disgraced him by 
her strange love affairs. She had lived a very dissolute life 
until her nerves had given way and for a while she was not in 
her right mind, Tlien she had been converted by the siglit of 
the sudden death of a friend. Thereafter she despised all 
gaiety. She confessed her former sins to her slvoemaker, a 
pious Moravian brother, a follower of the old reformer .Tohn 
Huss, who bad been burned for his heresies by the Council of 
Constance in tlie year 1415, 

The next ten years the Baroness spent in Germany making 
a specialty of the "conversion” of kings and princes. To con¬ 
vince Alexander, the Saviour €)f Europe, of the error of his 
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ways was the greatest aiubition of her life. And as Alexander, 
in his misery, was willing to listen to anybody who brought him 
a ray of hope, the interview was easily arranged. On the eve¬ 
ning of the fourth of June of the year 1815, she was adtnitied 
to the tent of the Emperor. She found him reading his Bible. 
We do not know what she said to Alexander, but when she 
left him three hours kter, he was bathed in tears, and vowed 
that “at last his soul had found peace,” From that day ort the 
Baroness was his faithful companion and his spiritual adviser. 
She followed him to Paris and then to Vienna and the time 
which Alexander did not spend dancing he spent at the 
Kriidener prayer-meetings. 

You may ask why I tell you this story in such great detail? 
Are not the social changes of the nineteenth century of greater 
importance than the career of an ill-balanced woman wdio had 
better he forgotten? Of course they arc, but there exist any 
number of books which w'ill tell y^ou of these other things with 
great accuracy and in great detail. I waut you to leam some¬ 
thing more from this liistory than a mere succession of facts. 
X want you to approach all historical events in a frame of mind 
that will take nothing for granted. Don’t be satisfied with 
the mere statement that “sueh and such a thing happened then 
and there.” Tit to diswiver the hidden motives behind every 
action and then you will understand tlie world around you 
much better ancl you will have a greater chance to help others, 
which (wdien all is said and dune) is the only truly satisfac¬ 
tory Tvay of living. 

I do not want you to think of the IXoly Alliance us a piece 
of paper W'hieh was signed in. the year 1815 and lies dead and 
forgotten somewhere in the archives of state. It may he for¬ 
gotten blit it is by no means dead. The IToly Alliance was 
directly responsible for tlie promulgation of the Idonroe 
Doctrine, and the Jloiiroe Doctrine of *iinerica for the Ameri¬ 
cans has been an importa.nt factor in world pubtics. That is 
the reason w^hy 1 want you to know exactly how this document 
happened to come into existence and wJiat the real motives were 
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underlying this outwar<i mnnlfestation of pietj- and Christian 
devotion to duty. 

The Holy Alliance ivas the joint labour of an unfortunate 
man who had suH'cred a terrible mental shock and who was 
trying to pacify his much-disturbed soul, and of an ambitions 
woman who after a wastcil life had lost her beauty and her 
attraction and who satisfied Iier vanity and her desire for noto¬ 
riety by assuming the rdle of self-appointed JVIessiah of a 
new and strange creed. I am not giving away any secrets 
when I tell yon these details. Such sober minded people as 
Castlereagh, Alettemieh and TallejTaod fully understood 
the limited abdities of the sentimental Baroness. It would have 
been easy for IMettemich to send her back to her German 
estates. A few lines to the alniiglity commander of the imperial 
police and the thing was done. 

But France and England and Austria depended upon the 
good-ivill of Russia. They could not afford to offend Alex¬ 
ander. And they tolerated the silly old Baroness because they 
had to. And w’hile they regarded the Holy Alliance as utter 
rubbish and not worth the paper upon which it was written, 
they listened patiently to the Tsar when he read them the first 
rough draft of this attempt to create the Brotherhood of Jfen 
upon a basis of the Holy Scriptures. For tins is wdiat the 
Holy Alliance tried to do, and the signers of the document 
solemnly declared that they would “in the administration of 
their respective states and in their political relations with every 
other government take for their sole guide the precepts of that 
Holy Religion, namely the precepts of Justice, Christian 
Charity and Peace, which far from being applicable only to 
private concerns must have an inm^ediate influence on the 
councils of princes, and must guide all their steps as being the 
only means of consolidating human institutions and remedying 
their imperfections," They then proceeded to promise each 
other that they would remain united “by the bonds of a true 
and mdissolu>)Ie fr.itemily, and considering each other as 
feliow-countrymen, they would on all occasions and in iiU places 
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lend caeh other aid and assistance/' j\ncl more words to the 
same effect. 

"Eventually the Holy Alliance was signed by the Eniperor 
of Austria, who did not understand a word of it. It was signed 
hy the Bourbons who needed the friendship of Napoleon’s old 
enemies. It was signed hy the King of Prussia, who hoped to 
gain Alexander for his plans for a “greater Prussia,” and hy 
all the little nations of Europe who were at the mercy of Hus- 
sia. England never signed, because Castlereagh thought the 
whole thing buncombe. The Pope did not sign because he 
resented this mterfereTice in his business hy a Greek-Orthodox 
and a Protestant, And tlie Sultan did not sign because he 
never heard of it. 

The general mass of the European people, however, soon 
were forced to take notice. Behind the hollow phrases of the 
Holy Alliance stood the armies of the Quintuple Alliance 
wliich iietternich had created among the great powers. These 
armies meant business. They Jet it be known that the peace 
of Europe must not l:e disturbed by the so-called liberals who 
were in reality nothing but disguised Jacobins, and hoped for 
a return of the revolutionary days. The enthusiasm for the 
great wars of liberation of the years 1812, 1813, 1811 and 
1815 had begun to wear off. It had been followed by a sincere 
belief in the coming of a happier day. The soldiers who bad 
borne the brunt of the battle wanted peace and they said so. 

But they did not want the sort of peace which the Holy 
Alliance and the Council of the European powers had now 
bestowed upon them. They cried that they had been betrayed. 
But they were careful lest they be heard by a secret-police spy. 
The reaction was victorious. It was a re.action caused by men 
who sincerely believed that their methods were necessary for 
the good of humanih% But it w*as just as liard to War as if 
their intentions had been less kind. And it caused a great deal 
of unnecessary suffering and greatly retarded the orderly 
progress of political development. 
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THEY TRIED TO ASStTRE THE I^'ORLD AN ERA 
or UNDISTURBED PEACE BY SUPPRESS¬ 
ING ALL NEW IDEAS. THEY >IADE THE 
POLICE-SPY THE HIGHEST FUNCTIONARY 
IN THE STATE AND SOON THE PRISONS 
OF ALL COUNTRIES WERE FILLED WITH 
THOSE WHO CLAIMED THAT PEOPLE 
HAVE THE RIGHT TO GO\^RN THEM¬ 
SELVES AS THEY SEE FIT 

To undo tlie damage done l»y the great Napoleonic flood 
was ahnost impossible. Age-oid fences Imd been ivaslied away. 
The palaces of score dynasties Imd been damaged to such 
an extent tiiat they had to he condemned as unitihabi table. 
Other royal residences had been greatly enlarged at tlie ex¬ 
pense of less fortunate neigb1>ours. Strange odds and ends 
of revolutionary doctrine had been left behind by the receding 
waters and could not be dislodged without danger to the entire 
eommunit 3 % But the political engineers of the Congress did 
tlie best they could mid this is wliat they accomplished. 

France bad disturbed the peace of the world for so many 
years that people had come to fear that country almost in¬ 
stinctively. The Bourbons, througli the mouth of Talleyrand, 
had promised to he good, but the Hundred l>ays bad taught 
Europe what to expect should Napoleon manage to escape for 
a second time. The Dutch Reptiblie, therefore, was changed 
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into fl Kingdom, .and Helium (which had not joined the Dutch 
struggle for indcpeiidence in the sixteenth century and since 
then bad been part of the Ilabsburg domains, first under Span¬ 
ish rule and thereafter under Austrian rule) was made part 
of this new kingdom of the Xetherlands, Noliody w*anted this 
union either in the Protestant North or in the Catholic South, 
but no questions were asked. It seemed good for the peace 
of Europe and that w*as tlie main consideration. 

Poland had lioped for great things because a Pole, Prince 
Adam CKartoryski, was one of the most intimate friends of 
Tsar Alexander and had been liis constant advisor during the 
war and at the Congress of Vienna. But Poland was made a 
seini-independcnt part of Russia with Alexander as her king. 
This solution pleased no one and caused much bitter feeling 
and tlu*ee revolutions. 

Denmark, tvhich had remained a faithful ally of Napoleon 
until the end, was severely punished. Seven years before, an 
English fleet had sailed down the Kattegat and without a 
declaration of war or any warning had bombarded Copenhagen 
and had taken away the Danish fleet, lest it he of value to 
Napoleon. The Congress of Vienna went one step further. 
It took Norway (which since the union of Calinar of the year 
1397 hail been united with Denmark) away from Denmark 
and gave it to Charles XIV of Sweden as a reward for Iiis be¬ 
tray S of Napoleon, who Lad set him up in the king business. 
Tliis Swedish king, curiously enough, was a former Prench gen^ 
eral by the name of Bernadotte,who had come to Sweden as one 
of Napoleon’s adjutants, and h.ad been invited to tlve throne of 
lltat good coimtrj' wlien the last of the rulers of the house of 
IIoUstein-Gottorp liad died without leaving either son or 
daughter. From 1815 until 1844 he ruled his adopted countiy 
(the language of wliieh he never learned) with great ability. He 
was a clever man and enjoyed the respect of both hi.s Swedish 
and his Norwegian subjects, but lie did not succeed in joining 
two countries whicii nature and history had put asunder. The 
dual Scandinavian state ivns never a success and in 1905, 
Norway, in a most peaceful and onlcrly manner, set up as an 
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indepeudent tingdom and tiie Swedes l>ade her “good speed” 
and verj' ivisely let lier go her own way. 

The Italians, who since the days of the Renaissance had 
been at the mercy of a long series of invaders, also had put 
great hopes in General Bonaparte. The Emperor Napoleon, 
however, had grievously tUsappointed them. Instead of the 
United It.aly which the people wanted, they bad been divided 
into a number of little principalities, duchies, republics and 
the Papal State, which {next to Naples) was the worst gov¬ 
erned and most miserable region of the entire peninsula. The 
Congress of Vienna abolished a few of the Napoleonic repub¬ 
lics .md in their place resurrected several old principalities 
which were given to deserving nienihers, both male and female, 
of the Ilabsburg family. 

The poor Spaniards, who liad started the great nationalistic 
revolt against N.'ipolet)n, and who had sacrificed the best blood 
of the country for their king, were punislied severely when the 
Congress allowed His ilajesty to return to his domains. This 
vicious creature, known as Ferdinand VII, had spent the last 
four j’cars of bis life as a piasoner of Napoleon. He had im¬ 
proved his days by knitting garments for the statues of his 
favourite patron saints, He celebrated Ins return by re-hitro- 
ducing the Inquisition and the torture-chamber, both of which 
had been .abolished by the Revolution. He was a disgusting 
person, despised as much by his subjects as by his four wives, 
but the Holy Alliance maintained liim upon his legitimate 
throne and all efl'orts of the decent Spaniards to get rid of this 
curse and make Spain a constitutional kingdom ended in 
bloodshed and executions. 

Portugal had been witlimit a king since the year 1807 when 

the roval familv had fled to tlie colonies in Brazil. The conn- 
* * 

try had been used as a base of supply for the armies of 
Wellington during the Peninsula ivar, which lasted from 1808 
until 1814. After 1815 Portugal continued to be a sort of 
British province until the house of Braganza returned to the 
ttiTone, leaving one of its members behind in Rio de Janeiro 
as Emperor of Brazil, the only American Empire which lasted 
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for more than a feiv years, and wliidi came to an end in 1880 
when the country became a republic. 

In the cast, nothing was done to improve the terrible con¬ 
ditions of both the Slavs and the Greeks who were still subjects 
of the Sultan. In the year 1804 Black George, a Serbian 
swineherd, (the founder of tlie Karageorgeiich djuasty) had 
started a revolt against the Turks, but he had Ircen defeated 
by his enemies and had been murdered by one of bis supposed 
friends, the rival Serbian leader, called Milosh Obrenovich, 
(who became the founder of the Obrenovich dynasty ) and the 
Turks had continued to be tlie undisputed masters of the 
Balkans. 

Tile Greeks, who since the loss of their independence, two 
thousand years before, had been subjects of the Macedonians, 
the Romojxs, the Venetians and the Turks, had hoped that their 
countrj'man. Capo dTshria, a native of Cbrfu, and together 
with Caartorj'ski, the most intimate personal friend of 
Ale>caiider, would do something for them. But the Congress 
of ’S^ienna ivas not interested in Greeks, but was very much 
interested in keeping all “legitimate" monarchs, Christian, 
Moslem and otherwise, upon their respective thrones. There¬ 
fore nothing was done. 

The last, but perhaps tlie greatest blunder of the Congress 
was the treatment of Germany. The Reformation and the 
Thirty Vears War had not only destroyed the prosperity of the 
countr 3 % but had turned it into a hopeless political rubbish 
heap, consisting of a couple of kingdoms, a few gp’and-duchies, 
a large numlier of duchies anti liuiidrcds of margravates, prin¬ 
cipalities, baronies, electorates, free cities and free villages, 
ruled by the strangest assortment of potentates that w-as ever 
seen off the comic opera stage. Frederick tlie Great had 
changed tills when he created a strong Frussia, but this state 
had not survived liiui by many years. 

Na[K>leon had blue-pencilled tlie demand for iiide|)endence 
of most of tliese little countries, and only fiity-tw'o out of a 
total of more than three hundretl had survived the year ISOG, 
During the years of tlie groat struggle for independence, many 
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a youn^ soldier had dreamed of a new Fatherland that should 
be strong and united. But there can be no union 'without a 
strong leadership, and who "was to be this leader? 

There were five kingdoms in the German speaking lands. 
The rulers of two of these, Austria and Prussia, were kings by 
the Grace of God, The rulers of three others, Bavaria. Saxony 
and Wurtemberg, were kings hy tlie Grace of Xapoleon, and 
as they had been the faithful henchmen of the Emperor, their 
patriotic credit with the other Germans was therefore not verj’' 
good. 

The Congress had established a new German Confedera¬ 
tion, a league of tliirty-eight sovereign states, under the chair¬ 
manship of the King of Aiistria, who was now known as the 
Emperor of Austria, It was the sort of make-shift arrange¬ 
ment which satisfied no one. It is true that a German Diet, 
which met in the old coronation city* of Frankfort, had been 
created to discuss matters of “common policy and importance,’' 
But in this Diet, thirty-eight delegates represented thirty-eight 
different interests and as no decision could be taken without a 
unanimous vote (a pariiamentary’^ rule ivhicli had in pr<n'ious 
centuries ruined the mighty kingdom of Poland), the famous 
German Confederation became very soon the laughing stock 
of Europe and the politics of the old Empire began to reseinhle 
those of the Central American states in the forties and the 
fifties of the last century. 

It was terribly humiliating to the people 'who had sacrificed 
everything for a national ideal. But the Congress 'u'as not 
interested in the private feelings of "subjects,” and the debate 
was closed. 

Did anybody object? Most assuredly. As soon as the first 
feeling of hatred against Napoleon had quieted down—^as soon 
as the enthusiasm of the great ivar had subslded^—as soon as 
the people came to a full realisation of the crime that had been 
committed in the name of “peace and stability*' they began to 
murmur. They even made threats of open revolt. But what 
could they do? They were powerless. They were at tlic mercy 
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of the most pitiless and efficient police system the world had 
ever seen. 

The members of the Congress of Vienna honestly and sin¬ 
cerely believed that "the Revolutionary Principle had led to 
the criminal usurpation of the throne by the former emperor 
Napoleon.’* They felt that they were called upon to eradicate 
the adlierents of the so-called "French ideas" just as Philip II 
had only followed the voice of his conscience when lie burned 
Protestants or hanged iloors. In the beginning of the six¬ 
teenth century a man who did not believe in tlie divine right 
of the Pope to rule his subjects as he saw fit was a "heretic” 
and it was the duty of all loyal citizens tu hlU him. In the 
beginning of tiie nineteenth century, on tiie continent of Hu- 
rope, a man who did not believe in the divine right of his king to 
rule him as he or his Prime 3Iinister saw fit, was a ‘'heretic,” and 
it was the duty of all loyal citizens tu denounce him to the near¬ 
est policeman and see that he got punished. 

Rut the rulers of the year 1815 had learned efiiciency in 
the school of Napoleon and they perfonned their task much 
better than it had been done in the ^-ear 1517. The period 
between the year 1815 and the year 1860 was the great era of 
the political sp 3 '. Spies were everywhere- They lived in pal¬ 
aces and they were to he found in the lowest gin-shops. They 
peeped tlwough the kej^-holes of the ministerial eabinet and 
tliej' listened to the conversations of the people who w'ere taking 
the air on tlie benches of the ilunicipal Park. They guarded 
the frontier so that no one might leave without a duly vis£d 
passport and they inspected all packages, that no books with 
dangerous "French ideas” shoifid enter the realm of their 
Royal masters. Tliey sat among the students in the lecture 
hall and W'oe to tlie Professor wlio uttered a word against the 
existing order of things. They follow'ed tlie little boj's and 
girls on their way to church lest they play hookey. 

In many' of these tasks they were assisted by the clergy. 
The church had suffered greatly during the days of the revolu¬ 
tion, Tlie church property had been confiscated. Several 
priests bad been killed and tlie generation that had learned Its 
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catechism from Voltaire and Roiutseau and the other French 
philosophers had danced around the Altar of Reason when 
the Committee of Public Safety had abolished the wmrship of 
God in. October of the year 1703. The priests had followed the 
into their Jong^ exile, Now they returned in the 
wake of the allied amues and they set to work with a ven* 
geance. 

Even the Jesuits came back in 1814 and resumed their 
former labours of educating tlic young. Their order had been 
a little too successful in its fight against the enemies of the 
church. It had established “provinces” in everj’ part of the 
world, to teach the natives the blesisiugs of Christianity, but 
soon it had developed into a regular trading company ’which 
was for ever interfering with tlie civil authorities. During the 
reign of the ^larquis de Pombal, the great reforming minister 
of Portugal, they had been driven out of the Portuguese lands 
and in the year 1773 at the request of most of the Catholic 
powers of Europe, the order Jiad been suppressed by Pope 
Clement XIV. they were back on the job, and preached 

the principles of “ohedience” and “love for the legitiinate dyn¬ 
ast}'” to children whose parents liad hired shopwindows that 
they might laugh at Jlarie Antoinette driving to the scalTold 
which was to end her misery. 

But in the Protestant countries like Prussia, things 'were 
not a whit better. The great patriotic leaders of tlie year 1812, 
the poets and the writers who had preached a holy war upon the 
usurper, were now branded as dangerous “demagogues." Their 
houses were searched. Their letters were read. They were 
obliged to report to the police at regular intervals and giive an 
account of tliemselves. The Prussian drill master 'was let loose 
in all his fury upon the younger generation. When a party of 
students celebrated tlie tercentenarj^ of the Reformation ’with 
noisy but hannless festi’i'ities on the old Wartburg, the Prus¬ 
sian bureaucrats had visions of an imminent revolution. When 
a theological student, more honest than intelligent, killed a 
Itussian government spj' who was operating in Germany, the 
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universities were plnced under police-supervision and profes¬ 
sors were jailed or dismissed without any form of trial. 

Russia, of course, was even more absurd in these anti-revo¬ 
lutionary activities. Alexander had recovered from bis attack 
of piety. He was gradually drifting toward melaneholia. He 
well knew his own limited abilities and understood how at 
Vie nna he had been the victim both of Metternich and the 
Kriidener woman. More and more he turned his back upon the 
west and became a truly Russian ruler whose interests lay in 
Constantinople, the old holy city that had been the first teacher 
of the Slavs. The older he grew, the harder he worked and the 
less he was able to accomplish. And while he sat in his study, 
his min isters turned the whole of Russia into a land of mili¬ 
tary barracks. 

It is not a pretty picture. Perhaps I might have shortened 
this description of the Great Reaction. But it is just as weU 
that you should have a thorough knowledge of this era. It was 
not the first time that an attempt had been made to set the 
clock of history hack. The result ivas the usual one. 
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THE LOVE OF NATIOXAL INDEPENDENCE, 
HOWEVER WAS TOO STRONG TO BE DE¬ 
STROYED IN THIS WAY. THE SOUTH 
AMERICANS WERE THE FIRST TO REBEL 
AGAINST THE REACTIONARY MEASURES 
OF THE CONGRESS OF VIENNA, GREECE 
AND BELGIUM AND SPAIN AND A LARGE 
NUMBER OF OTHER COUNTRIES OF THE 
EUROPEAN CONTINENT FOLLOWED SUIT 
AND THE NINETEENTH CENTURY WAS 
FILLED WITH THE RUMOUR OF 5LYNY 
WARS OF INDEPENDENCE 


It will scn’e no gnocl purpose to say “if only the Congress 
of Vienna iiad done sueli and sueh a thing instead of taking 
such and such a course, tlic history of Europe in the nineteenth 
century would have been different.” The Congress of '^'^ienna 
was a gathering of men who had just passed through a great 
revolution and tlirougb twenty years of terrihle ami almost 
continuous warfare. They came together for the purpose of 
giving Europe that "peace and stability’' which tliey thought 
that the people needed and wanted. They were what we call 
reactionaries. Thej' sincerely believed in the inability of the 
mass of the people to rule tbeinselves. They re-arranged the 
map of Europe in such a way as seemed to promise the greatest 
possibility of a lasting success. They failed, but not through 
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any premeditated wickedness on their part. They were, l or the 
greater part, men of the oM school who remembered tlie happier 
days of their quiet youth and ardently wished -a return of that 
blessed pcricxJ> Tliey failed to recognise the strong hold wlitch 
many of the rcvolutionarj’ principles had gained upon tlte peo¬ 
ple of the European oontinent. That was a misfortune but 
hardly a sin. But one of the things whicli the French Revolu¬ 
tion had taught not only Europe but America as well, was the 
right of people to their own “nationality.” 

Napoleon, who respected nothing and nobody, was utterly 
ruthless in his dealing with national and patriotic aspirations. 
But the early revolutionary generals had proclaimed the new 
doctrine that '‘nationality was not a matter of political fron¬ 
tiers or round skulls and broad noses, but a matter of tlie 
heart and soul.” While they were teaching the French children 
the greatness of the French nation, they encouraged Spaniards 
and Hollanders and Italians to do the same thing. Soon 
these people, who all shared Rousseau’s belief in the superior 
virtues of Original Man, began to dig into their past and found, 
buried beneath the ruins of the feudal system, the bones of the 
miglity races of which they supposed themselves the feeble 
descendants. 

The first half of the nineteenth century was the era of the 
great historical discoveries, EverjTvhere historians were busy 
publishing mediieval charters and early mediaeval chronicles 
and in every country the result was a new pride in the old 
fatherland. A great deal of tliis sentiment was based upon the 
wrong interpretation of historical faets. But in practical poli¬ 
tics, it does not matter what is true, hut everything depends 
upnn what the people believe to be true. And in most countries 
both the kings and their subjects firmly believ'ed in the glory 
and fame of their ancestors. 

The Congress of Vienna was not inclined to be sentimental. 
Their Excellencies divided the map of Europe according to the 
best interests of half a dozen dynasties and put “national aspi¬ 
rations” upon the Inde.\, or list of forbidden books, together 
with ail other dangerous “French doctrines.” 
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But history i$ no respecter of Congresses. For some rea¬ 
son or other (it may be an historical laiv, which tlms far has 
escaped the attention of the scholars) “nations" seemed to he 
necessary for the orderly development of human society and 
the attempt to stem this title was quite as unsuccessful as the 
MettemicJiian effort to prevent people from thinking. 

Curiously enough the first trouble began in a very distant 
part of the world, in South America. The Spanish colonies 
of that continent had been enjoying a period of relative inde¬ 
pendence during the many years of the great Napoleonic wars. 
They had even remained faithful to their king when he was 
taken prisoner by the French Emperor and they had refused 
to recognise Joseph Bonaparte, who had in the year 1808 been 
made King of Spain by order of his brother. 

Indeed, the only part of America to get very much upset 
by the Revolution was the island of Haiti, the Espagnola of 
Columbus’ first trip. Here In the year 1791 the French Co'n- 
vention, in a sudden outbinst of love and human brotlierhood, 
had bestowed upon their black brethren all the privileges hither¬ 
to enjoyed by their white masters. Just as suddenly they had 
repented of this step, hut tine attempt to undo the original 
promise led to many years of terrible warfare between General 
Leclere, the brother-in-law of Napoleon, and Toussaint I’Ou- 
verture, the negro chieftain. In the year 1801, Toussaint was 
asked to visit Leclerc and discuss terms of peace. He received 
the solemn promise tliat he would not be molested. He trusted 
hia w'hite adversaries, w'as put on board a ship and shortly 
afterwards died in a French prison. But the negroes gained 
their independence all the same and founded a Republic. Inci- 
dentaJIy they were of great help to the first great South 
American patriot in his efiforts to deliver his native country 
from the Spanish yoke. 

Simon Boliv^ar, a native of Caracas in Venezuela, bom in 
the year 1783, bad been educated in Spain, liad visited I^oris 
where he had seen the Revolutionary government at work, had 
lived for a while in tlie United States and had returned to his 
native land where the widespread discontent against Spain, 
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the Diotlier country, was beginning to take a definite form. 
In the year 1811, Venezuela declared its independence and 
Bolivar became one of the revolutionary generals. Within 
two months, the rebels were defeated and Bolivar fled. 

For the next five years he was the leader of an apparently 
lost cause. He sacrificed all his wealth and he would not have 
been able to begin his final and successful expedition without 
the support of the President of Haiti. Thereafter the revolt 
spread all over South America and soon it appeared that Spain 
was not able to suppress the rebellion unaided. She asked for 
the support of the Holy Alliance. 

This step greatly worried England, The British shippers 
had succeeded the Dutch as the Common Carriers of the "world 
and they expected to reap heavy profits from a declaration of 
independence on the part of all South /\jneriea- They liad 
hopes that the United States of America would Interfere but 
the Senate had no such plans and in the House, too, there were 
many voices which declared that Spain ought to be given a 
free hand. 

Just then, there was a change of ministers in England. 
The IVliigs went out and the Tories came in. George Canning 
became secretary of State. He dropped a liint that England 
would gladly back up the American government wdtli all the 
might of her fleet, if said government would declare its disap¬ 
proval of the plans of the Holy Alliance in regard to the 
rebellious colonies of the southern continent. President ^Ion- 
roe thereupon, on the 2nd of December of the year 1823, ad¬ 
dressed Congress and stated timt: “America would consider 
any attempt on the part of tlie allied powers to e.xtend tlicir 
system to any portion of this western licmisphere as dangerous 
to our peace and safety,” and gave warning that “the iVmerican 
government would consider such action on the part of the 
Holy Alliance as a manifestation of an unfriendly disposition 
toward the United States.*' Four weeks later, the text of the 
“Monroe Doctrine” was printed in tlie English newspapers iind 
the members of the Holy Alliance were forced to make their 
choice. 
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Jletternich hesitated. Personally' he would have been wiB- 
ing to risk the displeasure of the United States (which had al¬ 
lowed both its army and na’i'v to faU into neglect since the end 
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of the ATiglo-Ainerifa.li war of the year 1812,) But Canning’s 
threatening attitude and titniblc on the continent forced him 
to be caieful. The expedition nev^er took place and South 
America, and Mexico gained their indeporLdenco, 

As for tile troubles on the eontinent of Europe, they were 
coming fast and furious. The Holy Alliance had sent French 
troops to Spain to act as guardians of the peace in the year 
1820. Austrian troops bad been used for a similar purpose in 
Italy when the ‘"Carbonari” (the secret society of the Charcoal 
Burners) were making propaganda for a united Italy and had 
caused a rebellion against the unspeakable Ferdinand of 
Naples. 

Bad news also came from Kuasia where the death of Alex¬ 
ander had been the sign for a revolutionary’^ outbreak in St, 
Petersburg, a short but bloody upheaval, the so-called Dcka- 
berist revolt (because it took place in December,) which ended 
with the hanging of a lat^e number of good patriots who had 
been disgusted by the reaction of Alexander’s last years and 
had tried to give Russia a constitutional form of government. 

But worse was to follow% Mettemich had tried to assure 
himself of the continued support of the European courts by a 
series of conferences at Aix-la-Chapelle, at Troppau, at 
Laibach, and finally at Verona. The delegates from the 
different powers duly travelled to these agreeable watering 
places where the Austrian prime minister used to spend 
his summers. They always promised to do their best 
to suppress revolt but they were none too certain of their 
success. The spirit of the people was beginning to be ugly and 
especially in France the position of the king was by no means 
satisfactory. 

The real trouble however began in the Balkans, the gate¬ 
way to western Europe through which the invaders of that 
continent had passed since the beginning of time. The first 
outbreak was in Moldavia, the ancient Roman province of 
Dacia which had been cut off from the Empire in the third 
century. Since then, it had lieen a lost land, a sort of Atlantis, 
where the jjeople had continued to speak the old Roman tongue 
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aad still called themselves Homiuis and their country Roll^^ania, 
Here in the year 1821, a young Greek, Prince Alexander 
Ypsilanti, Ijegan a revolt against the Turks. He told his fol¬ 
lowers that they could count upon the support of Russia. But 
Metternich's fast couriers were soon on their waj’ to St. Peters¬ 
burg and the Tsar, entirely persuaded by the Austrian argU' 
nients in favour of “peace and stability,” refused to lielp Vpsd- 
anti -was forced to flee to xlustria where he spent tlie next seven 
years in prison. 

In the same year, 1821, trouble began in Greece. Since 
1815 a secret society of Greek patriots had been preparing 
the way for a revolt. Suddenly they hoisted the flag of inde¬ 
pendence in the 3lorea (the ancient Peloponnesus) and drove 
the Turkish garrisons away. The Turks answered in the usual 
fashion. They took the Greek Patriarch of Constantinople, 
who was regarded as their Pope both by the Greeks and by 
many Russians, and they hanged him on Easter Sunday of the 
year 1821, together with a number of his bishops. Tlie Greeks 
came hack with a massacre of all the Mohammedans in 
Tripolitsa, the capital of the Morea and tlie Turks retaliated 
bv an attack upon the island of Chios, where they murdered 
25,000 Christians and sold 45,000 others as slaves into Asia and 
Egj’pt, 

Then the Greeks appealed to the European courts, but 
Mettemich told them in so many words that they could “stew 
in their own grease/’ (I ani not trying to make a pun, but I 
am quoting His Serene Highness who informed tlie Tsar that 
this “fire of revolt ought to burn itself out beyond the pale 
of civilisation”) and the frontiers were closed to those votun- 
teers who wislied to go to the rescue of the patriotic Hellenes. 
Their cause seemetl lost. At the request of Turkey, an Egjqi- 
tian army was landed in the IMorea and soon the Turkish flag 
tvas again flying from the Acropolis, the ancient stronghold of 
Athens. The Egyptian army then pacified the country “a la 
Turque,” and 3^Iette^nich followed the proceedings with quiet 
interest, awaiting the day when this “attempt against the peace 
of Europe” should be a thing of the past. 
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Once more it yras Soglfind which upset bis pltiDS. The 
greatest gbry of England does not lie in her vast colonial 
possessions, in her wealth or her navy, hut in the quiet hero¬ 
ism and independence of her average citissen. The Englishman 
obej'3 the law liecnuse he knows that respect for tlie rights of 
others marks the difference between a dog-kennel and civilised 
society. But he does not recognize the right of others to inter¬ 
fere with his freedom of thought. If his country does some¬ 
thing which he believes to be wrong, he gets up and says so 
and the government which he attacks will respect him and will 
give him full protection against the mob which to-day, as in 
the time of Socrates, often lov^es to destroy those ivho surpass 
it in courage or intelligence. There never has been a good 
cause, however unpopular or however distant, wliich lias not 
counted a number of Englishmen among its staunchest adher¬ 
ents. The mass of the English people are not different from 
those in other lands. They stick to the business at hand and 
have no time for unpractical “sporting ventures.” But tliey 
rather admire their eccentric neighbour who drops everything 
to go and fight for some obscure people in -Asia or Africa and 
when he has been killed tliey give him a fine public funeral and 
hold him up to their children as an example of valour and chiv¬ 
alry. 

Even the police spies of the Holy Alliance were power¬ 
less against this national characteristic. In the year 1834, Lord 
liyron, a rich young Englishman who wrote the poetry over 
which all Europe wept, hoisted the sails of his yacht and started 
south to help the Greeks, Three months later the news spread 
through Europe that their hero lay dead in ililissolongM, 
the last of tlie Greek strongholds. His lonely death 
caught the imagkuition of tlie people. In all countries, societies 
were formed t<» help the Greeks. Lafayette, the grand old 
man of the American revolution, pleaded their cause in France. 
The king of Bavaria sent hundreds of his officers. Money and 
suppbes poured in upon the starving men of Missolonghi. 

In England, George Canning, who bad defeated the plana 
of the Holy Alliance in South America, was now prime minis- 
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ter. He sow his thaiice to checkmate ^letternich for a secojid 
time. The English oiiid Itussioii fleets were already in tlie 
Mediterranean. They were sent l>y governments which dared 
no longer suppress the popular entliusiasni for the cause of the 
Greek patriots. The French appeared because France, 
since the end of the Crusades, had assumed the role of the de* 
fender of the Christian faith in Jfohammeclan lands. On Octo¬ 
ber 20 of the year 1827, the ships of the three nations attacked 
the Turkish fleet in the bay of Nararino and destroyed it. 
Rarely has the news of a battle been received with such general 
rejoicing. The j>eop]e of western Europe and liussia who 
enjoyed no freedom at home consoled themselves by fighting 
an imaginary w'ar of liberty on behalf of tlie oppressed Greeks, 
In tile year 1829 they had their reward. Greece became an 
independent nation and the policy' of reaction and stability 
suffered its second great defeat. 

It would be absurd were 1 to try, in this short volume, to 
give you a detailed account of the struggle for national inde¬ 
pendence in all other countries. There are a large nunvlier of 
excellent hooks devoted to sudi subjects. I have described the 
struggle for the independence of Greece because it was the first 
successful attack upon the bulwark of reaction which the Con¬ 
gress of Vienna bad erected to “maintain the stability of Eu¬ 
rope.’* That mighty fortress of suppression still lield out and 
iletternich continued to be in command. liut the end was 
near. 

In France the Bourbons bad established an abiiost unbear¬ 
able rule of police oilicials who were trjdng to uudo the work 
of the French revolution, with an absolute disregard of the 
regulations and laws of civilised warfare, \^’'hen Louis 
XVIII died in the year 1824, the people had enjoyed nine 
years of “peace” which had proved even more uiihapp^^ than 
the ten years of war of the Empire. Louis was succeeded by 
bis brother, Charles X. 

Louis had belonged to that famous Bourbon family whicht 
although it never learned anything, never forgot anything. 
The recollection of that morning in the town of Hamm, when 
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news had rebelled him of the decapitation of his hrotiicr, re¬ 
mained a constant warning of %%'hat might happen to those 
kings w'ho did nut read tlie signs of tiie times aright. Charles, 
on the other hand, wlio liad managed to run up private debts of 
fifty million francs before he was tiventy years of age, knew 
nothing, ren>embered nothing and firmly intended to learn 
nothing. As soon as he had succeeded his brother, lie estab¬ 
lished a government “by priests, through priests and for 
priests," and while the Duke of Wellington, who made this re¬ 
mark, c ann ot be called a violent liberal, Cliarlcs ruled in sueli 
a way that he disgusted even that trusted friend of law and 
order. When he tried to suppress the newspapers which dared 
to criticise hts government, and dismissed the Parliament be¬ 
cause it supported the Press, his da3-s were numbered. 

On the night of the 27th of July of the year 1830, a revo¬ 
lution took place in Paris. On the 30th of the same month, the 
king fied to the coast and set sail for England. In this way 
the “famous farce of fifteen j'ears” come to an end and the 
Bourbons were at last removed from the throne of France, 
They were too hopelessly incompetent. France tlien might 
have returned to a Republican form of government, but such 
a step would not have been tolerated bj'^ iletternich. 

The situation was dangerous enougli. The spark of rebel¬ 
lion hud leaped bey^ond the French frontier and had set fire to 
another powder house filled with national grievances. The new 
kingdom of the JCctlierJands had not been a success. The Bel¬ 
gian and the Dutch people had nothing in conunon ond their 
king, William of Orange (the descendant of an uncle of IVil- 
iiain the Silent), while a hard worker and a good business man, 
w*as too much locking in t.act and pliability to keep the peace 
among his uncongenial subjects. Besides, the horde of priests 
which had descended upon France, had at once found its way 
into Belgium and whatever Protestant A^'illium tried to do W'as 
howled dow'ii by large crowds of excited citizens os a fresh at¬ 
tempt upon the “freedom of the Catholic churdi." On the 25tli 
of August there was a popular outbreak against the Dutch 
authorities in Brussels. Two months later, the Belgians 
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declared themselves independent and elected Leopold of Co¬ 
burg, the uncle of Queen Victoria, of England, to the throne. 
That was an excellent solution of the difficulty. The two coun¬ 
tries, which never ought to have been united, parted their 
ways and thereafter lived in peace and harmony and behaved 
like decent neighbours. 

News in those days when tliere were only a few short rail¬ 
roads, travelled slowly, but when the success of the French 
and the Belgian revolutionists became known in Poland there 
was an immediate clash between the Poles and their Kussian 
ru]er.s which led to a year of terrible warfare atid ended with a 
complete victory for the Biissians w'ho “established order along 
the banks of the Vistula” in the w'eH-knowTi Russian fashion- 
Nicholas the First, who had succeeded his brother Alexander in 
1825, firmly beliei’ed in the Divine Right of his own family, 
and the thousands of Polish refugees who had found shelter 
in western Europe bore witness to tlie fact that the principles 
of the Holy Alliance were still more than a hollow phrase in 
Holy Russia. 

In Italy too there was a moment of unrest. Marie Louise, 
Dudiess of Pamm and wife of the former Emperor Napo¬ 
leon, whom she had deserted after the defeat of Waterloo, was 
driven away from her country, and in the Papal state the exas¬ 
perated people tried to establish an independent Republic, 
But tiie armies of Austria marched to Rome and soon every- 
tiling was as of old. IMettemicb continued to reside at the Ball 
Platz, tlie home of the foreign minister of ilie Habsburg 
dynasty, the police spies returned to their job, and peace 
reigned supreme. Eighteen more years were to pass before a 
second and more successful attempt could be made to deliver 
Europe from the terrible inheritance of the Vienna Con¬ 
gress. 

Again it was France, the revolutionary weatber-cock of 
Europe, wliich ^ave the signal of revolt. Charles X had been 
succeeded by Louis Philippe, the son of that famous Duke of 
Orleans who had turned Jacobin, had voted for the death of his 
cousin tlie king, and had played a role during the early days 
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of the revolution under the name of “Philippe Egalite" or 
“Equality Philip.*’ Eventimlly he had been killed when 
Robespierre tried to purge the nation of all “traitors,” (by 
which name he indicated those people who did not share his own 
views ) and his son had been forcetl to run away from the 
revolutionary army. Young Louis Philippe thereupon had 
wandered far and wide. He had taught school in Switzerland 
and had spent a couple of years exploring the unknouTt “far 
west** of America. After the fall of Napoleon he had returned 
to Paris. He was nmch more intelligent than his Bourbon 
cousins. He ivas a simple man who went about in the public 
parks with a red cotton umbrella under his arm, followed by a 
brood of children like any good liousefather. But France had 
outgrown the king business and Louis did not know this until 
the nioriiing of the 34th of February, of the j'ear 1848, when 
a crowd stormed the Tuilenes. and drove his ^Majesty away and 
proclaimed the Republic. 

^^’’hen tlie news of tliis event readied ^’’ienna, Mettemich 
expressed the casual opinion that this was only a repetition 
of the year 1793 and that the Allies would once more be obliged 
to march upon Paris and make an end to this very unseemly 
democratic row. But two weeks later his owti Austrian capital 
WHS in open revolt. 3Ietternicli escaped from the mob through 
the back door of his palace, and the Emperor Ferdinand was 
forced to give his subjects a constitution which embodied most 
of the revolutionary principles which his Prime Minister had 
tried to suppress for the last thirly-three years. 

This time aU Europe felt the shock. IlungaTy' declared it- 
seif independent, and commenced a war against the Habs- 
burgs under the leadership of Louis Kossuth. The unequal 
struggle lasted more than a year. It was finally suppressed by 
the armies of Tsar Nicholas who marched across the Carpa¬ 
thian mountains and made Hungary once more safe for autoc¬ 
racy. The Habsburgs thereupon established extraordinary 
court-martials and hanged the greater part of the Hungarian 
patriots whon^ they had not been able to defeat In open battle. 

As for Italy, the island of Sicily declared itself independent 
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from Naples and drove its Bourbon king away. In the Papal 
states the prime minister, Uossi, was murdered and the Pope 
was forced to flee. lie returned the next j’ear at the liead of a 
French army which renmmetl in Rome to protect His Holi¬ 
ness against his subjects until the year 1870. Then it was 
called back to defend I’rance against the Prussians, and 
Rome became tlie capital of Italy. In the north, ^lilan and 
Venice rose against their Austrian masters. Tbe 3 '' were sup¬ 
ported b\' king Allwrt of Sardinia, but a strong Austrian army 
under old Radetzky marched into the valley of tlie Po, de^ 
feated the Sardinians near Custozza and Novara and forced 
Albert to abdicate in favour of his son, Victor Emanuel, who 
a few years later was to be the first king of a united Italy, 

In Gernianj’'the unrest of the j^ear 1818 took the form of a 
great national demonstration in favour of political unity and a 
represcntati^'e form of government. In Bavaria, the king wfio 
iiad wasted his time and money upon an Irish lady who posed as 
a Spanish dancer—(she was called Lola Alontez and lies burled 
in New York’s Potter’s Field)—was driven away by the en¬ 
raged students of the university. In Prussia, the king was 
forced to stand with uncovered head before the coffins of those 
who had been killed during the street figliting and to promise a 
constitutional form of government. And in 3Iarch of the year 
1819, a German parliament, consisting of 550 delegates from 
all parts of the country came together in Frankfort and pro¬ 
posed that king Frederick William of Prussia should be the 
Eiiijjeror of a United Gennan 5 ^ 

Tlien, however, the tide began to turn. Incompetent Ferdi¬ 
nand had abdicated in favour of his nephew Francis Joseph, 
The well-drilled Austrian army had remained faithful to their 
war-lord, The hangnian was given plenty of work and the 
Habsburgs, after the nature of that strangeh’ cat-like fam- 
ilj', once njore landed upou their feet and rapidly strengthened 
their position as the masters of eastern and western Europe. 
They played the game of polities very adroitly and used the 
jealousies of tlie other German states to prevent the elevation 
of the Prussian king to the Imperial dignity. Their long train- 
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ing Jn the art of suffering defeat had taught them the r^alue of 
patience. They knew how to wait. They bided their time 
and wliile the liberals, utterly untrained in practical politics, 
talked and talked and talked and got intoxicated by their own 
fine speeches, the Austrians quietly gathered their forces, dis¬ 
missed the Parliament of Frankfort and re-established the old 
and impossible German confederation w^bich the Congress of 
Vienna had wished upon an unsuspecting world. 

But among the men who liad atteiulcd this strange Parlia¬ 
ment of unpractical enthusiasts, there was a Prussian country 
squire by the name of Bismarck, who had made good use of bis 
eyes and ears. He had a deep contempt for oratory. He knew 
(what cx^ery man of action bas always known) that nothing 
is ever accomplished by talk. In his own way he was a sincere 
patriot. He had been trained in tbe old school of diplomacy 
and he could outlie bis opponents just as he could outwalk 
them and outdrink them and outride them. 

Bismarck felt comdneed that the loose confederation 
of little states must be changed into a strong united country 
if it would bold its own against the other European powers. 
Brought up amidst feudal ideas of loyalty, he decided that 
the house of HolienzuHern, of which he was the most faithful 
seiwant, should nde the new state, rather than the incompetent 
Habshurgs, For tliis purpose he mast first get rid of the 
Austrian infiuence, and he began to make the necessary prepa¬ 
rations for this painful operation. 

Italy in the meantime had solved iier own problem, and had 
rid herself of her hated Austrian master. The unity of Italy 
was the work of three men, Cavour, Mazzini and Garibaldi. 
Of tliese three, Cavour, the civil-engineer with the short-sighted 
eyes and the steel-rimmcd glasses, played the part of the care¬ 
ful political pilot. Mazzint, who Imd spent most of his days 
in different European garrets, hiding from the Austrian police, 
w'as the public agitator, while Garibaldi, with liis band of red- 
shirted rough-riders, appealed to the popular imagination. 

Mazzini and Garibaldi were hotb believers in the Kepub- 
lican form of government, Cavour, however, was a inuiiarcb' 
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ist, and the others who recognised his superior ability in such 
matters of practical statecraft, accepted his decision and sacri¬ 
ficed their own ambitions for the greater good of their beloved 
Fatherland. 

Favour felt towards the House of Sardinia as Bismarck 
did tow'flrds the Hohenzollem family. With infinite care and 
great shrewdness he set to work to jockey the Sardinian King 
into a position from which His Majesty would be able to as¬ 
sume the leadership of the entire Italian people. The unsettled 
political conditions in the rest of Europe greatly helped him in 
his plans and no country con¬ 
tributed more to the inde¬ 
pendence of Italy tlian her old 
and trusted (and often dis¬ 
trusted) neighbour, France. 

In that turbulent countrv, 
in November of the year 1S52, 
the Republic had come to a 
sudden but not unexpected end. 

Napoleon III the son of Louis 
Bonaparte the former King of 
Holland, and the small nephew 
of a great uncle, had re-estab¬ 
lished an Empire and had 
made himself Emperor “by the 
Grace of God and the Will of 
the People.” 

This young man, w'ho had been educated in Germany and 
who mixed his French with harsh Teutonic gutturals (just 
as the first Napoleon bad always spoken the language of his 
adopted countrj' witli a strong Italian accent) w'as trying very 
hard to use the Napoleonic tradition for his own benefit. But 
he had many enemies and did not feel very certain of his hold 
upon his ready-made throne. He had gained the friendship 
of Queen Victoria and her ministers, and this, to be sure, was 
a very important consideration. But as tor the otlierEuropean 
sovereigns, they treated the French Emperor vrith insulting 
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liaugiitme&s and sat up at niglits devising new ways in which 
they couid show their upstart “Good Brotlier how sincerely 
thev despised him. 

Napoleon was obliged to find a way in which he could break 
this opposition, either through love or through fear. He well 
knew the fascination which the word “glory” still held for his 
subjects. Since he was forced to gamble for his throne he 
decided to play the game of Empire for high stakes. He used 
an attack of Russia upon Turkey as an excuse for bringing 
about the Crimean war in which England and France com¬ 
bined against the Tsar on behalf of the Sultan. It was a very 
costly and exceedingly unprofitable enterprise. N either 
France nor England nor .Russia reaped much glory. 

But the Crimean war did one good thing. It gave Sardinia 
a chance to volunteer on the winning side and when peace was 
declared it gave Cavour the opportunity to iay claim to the 
gratitude of both England and France. 

Having made use of the international situation to get Sar¬ 
dinia recognised as one of the more important powers of 
rope, the clever Italian then provoked a war between Sardinia 
and Austria in June of the year 1859. He assured himself of 
the support of Napoleon in exchange for the provinces of 
Savoy and the city of Nice, which was really an Italian town. 
The Franco-Italian armies defeated the Austrians at Magenta 
and Solferino, and the former Austrian provinces and duchies 
w'ere united into a single Italian kingdom. I lorence became 
the capital of this new Italy until the year 1870 when the 
French recalled their troops from Rome to defend France 
against the Germans. As soon as they were gone, the Italian 
troops entered the eternal city and tlie House of Sardinia took 
up its residence in the old Palace of the Quirinal which an 
ancient Pope had built on the ruins of the baths of the Emperor 
Constantine. 

The pope, however, moved across the river Tiber and hid 
behind the walls of the Vatican, which had been the home of 
many of his predecessors since their return from the exile of 
Avignon in the year 1377. He protested loudly against this 
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high-handed theft of his domains and addiessed letters of ap¬ 
peal to those faithful Catholics who were inclined to sympa¬ 
thise with him in his loss. Their numberj however, was small, 
and it has been steadily decreasing. For, once delivered from 
the cares of state, the Pope was able to devote all his time to 
questions of a spiritual nature. Standing high above the petty 
quarrels of the European politicians, the Papacy assumed a new 
dignity which proved of great benefit to the church and made 
it an International power for social and religious progress 
which has shown a much more intelligent appreciation of mod¬ 
em economic problems than most Protestant sects. 

In this way, the attempt of the Congress of Vienna to 
settle the Italian question by making the peninsula an Aus¬ 
trian province was at last undone. 

The Gernxan problem however remained as yet unsolved. 
It proved the most difiicult of all. The failure of the revolution 
of the year 1848 had led to the wholesale migratiou of the more 
energetic and liberal elements among the German people. 
These young fellows had moved to the United States of Amer¬ 
ica, to Brazil, to the new' colonies in Asia and America. Tlieir 
work was continued in Germany but by a different sort of men. 

In the new Diet which met at Frankfort, after the collapse 
of the German Parliament and the failure of the Liberals to 
establish a united country, the Kingdom of Prussia was rep¬ 
resented by that same Otto von Bismarck from whom w'e parted 
a few pages ago. Bismarck by now had managed to gain the 
comifete confidence of the king of Prussia. That was all he 
asked for. The opinion of the Prussian parliament or of the 
Prussian people interested him not at all. With his own eyes 
he had seen the defeat of the Liberals. He knew that he 
W'ould not be able to get rid of Austria without a war and he 
began by strengthening the Prussian army. The Landtag, ex¬ 
asperated at his liigh-handed methods, refused to give him the 
necessary credits. Bismarck did not even bother to discuss 
the matter. He w'ent ahead and Increased his army with the 
help of funds which the Prussian house of Peers and the king 
placed at his disposal. Then he looked for a national cause 
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which could be used for tlie purpose of creatmg a great wave 
of patriotism among all the German people. 

In the north of Germany there were the Duchies of Schles¬ 
wig and Holstein which ever since the middle ages had been a 
flource of trouble. Both countries were inhabited by a certain 
of Danes and a certain number of GermanSj but a!- 
though they were governed by the King of Denmark, they 
were not an mtegral part of the Danish State and this led to 
endless dilficiUties. Heaven forbid that I should revive this 
forgotten question which now seems settled by the acts of the 
recent Congress of Versailles. But the Germans in Holstein 
were verj^ loud in their abuse of the Danes and the Danes in 
Schleswig made a great ado of their Danlshness, and all Eu¬ 
rope was discussing the problem and German Mannerchors 
and Turnvcreins listened to sentimental speeches about the 
“lost brethren" and the different chancelleries were trying to 
discover what it was all about, when Prussia mobilised her 
armies to *^save the lost provinces. As Austria, the official 
head of the German Confederation, could not allow Prussia 
to act alone in such an important matter, the Hahsburg troops 
were mobilised too and the combined armies of the two great 
powers crossed the Danish frontiers and after a %'ety brave re¬ 
sistance on the part of the Danes, occupied the two duchies. 
The Danes appealed to Europe, but Europe was otherwise 
engaged and the poor Danes were left to their fate, 

Bismarck then prepared tlie scene for the second number 
upon his Imperial programme. He used the diidsion trf the 
spoils to pick a quarrel with Austria. The Ilabsburgs fell into 
the trap. The new Prussian army, the creation of Bismarck and 
his faithful generals, invaded Bohemia and in less ttian si^c 
weeks, the last of the Austrian troops had been destroyed at 
Kdniggratz and Sadowa and the road to Vienna lay open. But 
Bismarck did not want to go too far. He knew that he would 
need a few friends in Europe. He offered the defeated 
Habshurgs very decent terms of peace, provided they would 
resign their chairmanship of the Confederation, He was less 
merciful to many of the smaller German states who bad taken 
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the side of the Austrians, and annexed them to Prussia. The 
greater part of tlie nortliem states then formed a new organ - 
isatipnt the so-ealled Xorth German Confederaej*, and victor¬ 
ious Prussia assumed the unofficial leadership of the German 
people. 

Europe stood aghast at the rapidity with which the work of 
consolidation had been, done. England was quite indiS'erent 
but France show'ed signs of disapproval. S^apoleon’s hold 
upon the French people was steadily diminishing. The Cri¬ 
mean war had been costly and had accomplished nothing. 

A second adventure in the year 1883, when a French amy 
had tried to force an Austrian Grand-Duke by the name of 
3laximiLan upon the ^fexican people as their Emperor, had 
come to a disastrous end as soon as the American ^\'^ar had 
been won by the Xorth, For the Government at Washington 
had forced the French to withdraw their troops and this had 
given the Mexicans a chance to clear their country of the enemy 
and shoot the unwelcome Emperor. 

It was necessary to give the Xapoleonic throne a new 
coat of glory-paint. Within a few years the Xorth German 
Confederation w-ould he a serious rival of France, Xapoleon 
decided that a vvar w'ith Germany w'ould be a good thing for his 
dynasty. lie looked for an excuse and Spain, the poor victim 
of endless revolutions, gave him one. 

Just then the Spanish throne happened to he vacant. It 
bad been offered to the Catliolic branch of the house of Ilohen- 
zollern. The French govemiuent had objected and the Hoh- 
enzollerns had politely refused to accept the crown. But 
Napoleon, who was showing signs of illness, was very much 
under the influence of his beautiful wife, Eugenic de Montijo, 
the daughter of a Spanish gentleman and the grand'daughter 
of William Kirkpatrick, an American consul at ^Malaga, where 
the grapes come from, Eugenie, although shrewd enough, was 
as badly educated as most Spanish women of that day. She 
was at the mercy of her spiritual advisers and these worthy gen¬ 
tlemen felt no love for the Protestant King of Prussia. “Be 
bold/* was the advice of the Empress to her husband, but she 
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omitted to add the second half of that famous Fersian proverb 
which admonishes the hero to “be bold but not too bold.” 
Napoleon, convinced of the strength of his armjr, addressed 
himself to the king of Prussia and insisted that the king give 
hiin assurances that “he would never permit another candh 
dature of a HohensoUern prince to the Spanish crown." As 
the HohenzoUerns had just declined the honour, the demand 
was superfluous, and Bismarck so informed the French govern¬ 
ment. But Napoleon was not satisfied. 

It was the year 1870 and King William was taking the 
waters at Ems. There one day he was approached by the 
French minister who tried to re-open the discussion. The king 
answered very pleasantly that it was a fine day and that the 
Spanish question was now closed and that nothing more 
remained to be said upon the subject. As a matter of 
routine, a report of this interview was telegraphed to 
Bismarck, who handled all foreign affairs. Bismarck edited 
the dispatch for the benefit of the Prussian and French 
press. Many people have called him names for doing 
this. Bismarck however could plead the excuse that the doc¬ 
toring of olficLal news, since time immemorial, had been one 
of the privileges of all civilised governments. When the “edit¬ 
ed" telegram was printed, the good people in Berlin felt that 
their old and venerable king with his nice white whiskers had 
been insulted by an arrogant little Frenchman and the equally 
good people of Paris flew into a rage because their perfectly 
courteous minister had been shown the door by a Royal Prus¬ 
sian flunkey. 

And so they both went to war, and in less than two months 
Napoleon and the greater part of his arm}' were piisoners ol 
the Germans. The Second Empire had come to an end and the 
Third Republic was making ready to defend Paris against the 
German invaders. Paris held out for five long months. Ten 
days before the surrender of the city, in the nearby palace of 
Versailles, built by that same King Louis XIV who bad been 
such a dangerous enemy to the Germans, the King of Prussia 
was publicly proclaimed German Emperor and a loud booming 
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of guns told the hungry Parisians that a new German Empire 
had taken the place of the old harmless Confederation of Teu¬ 
tonic states and statelets. 

In this rough way, the German question was finally settled. 
By the end of the year 1871, fifty-six years after the memorable 
gathering at Vienna, the work of the Congress had been entirely 
undone. Mettemich and Alexander and Talleyrand had tried 
to give the people of Europe a lasting peace. The methods 
they had employed had caused endless wars and revolutions and 
the feeling of a common brotherhood of the eighteenth century 
was followed by an era of exa gg erated nationalism which has 
not yet come to an end. 


THE AGE OF THE ENGINE 


BUT WHILE THE PEOPLE OF EUROPE WERE 
FIGHTING FOR THEIR NATIONAL INDE¬ 
PENDENCE, THE WORLD IN WHICH THEY 
LIVED HAD BEEN ENTIRELY CHANGED 
BY A SERIES OF INVENTIONS, WHICH HAD 
MADE THE CLUMSY OLD STEAM ENGINE 
OF THE 18TH CENTURY THE MOST FAITH¬ 
FUL AND EFFICIENT SLAVE OF MAN 

The greatest benefactor of tbe human race died more than 
half a million years ago. He was a hairy creature with a low 
brow and sunken eyes, a heavy jaw and strong tiger-like teeth. 
He would not have looked well in a gathering of modern sci¬ 
entists, but they would have honoured him as their master. For 
lie had used a stone to break a nut and a stick to lift up a heavy 
boulder. He was tlie inventor of the hammer and the lever, our 
first tools, and he did more than any human being who came 
after him to give man his enormous advantage over the other 
animals with whom he shares this planet. 

Ever since, man has tried to make his life easier by the use 
of a greater number of tools. The first wheel (a round disc 
made out of an old tree) created as much stir in the communi¬ 
ties of 100,000 B.c. as the flying machine did only a few years 
ago. 

In Washington, the story is told of a director of the Patent 
Office who in the early thirties of the last century suggested 
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that the Patent Office be abolished, because ‘‘everything that 
possibly could be invented had been invented." A similar 
feeling must have spread through the prehistoric world when 
tlie first sail ivas hoisted on a raft and the people were able 
to move from place to place without rowing or punting or 
pulling from the shore. 

Indeed one of the most interesting chapters of history is 
the eff ort of man to let some one else or something else do his 
work for him, while he enjoyed his leisure, sitting in the sun 
OP painting pictures on rocks, or training young wolves and 
little tigers to behave like peaceful domestic animals. 

Of course in the very olden days, it was always possible 
to enslave a weaker neighbour and force him to do the unpleas¬ 
ant tasks of life. One of the reasons why the Greeks and 
Romans, who were quite as IntelHgent as we are, failed to 
derise more interesting machineiy, was to be found in the wide¬ 
spread existence of slavery. Why should a great niathenia- 
tician waste his time upon wires and pulleys and cogs and fill 
the air with noise and smoke when he could go to the market¬ 
place and buy all the slaves be needed at a very small expense? 

And during the middle-ages, although slavery had been 
abolished and onlj' a mild form of serfdom survived, tlie guilds 
discouraged the idea of using machinery because they thought 
this would throw a large number of their brethren out of 
work. Resides, the Middle-Ages were not at all interested 
in producing large quantities of goods. Their tailors and butch¬ 
ers and carpenters worked for the immediate needs of the smaU 
community in which they lived and had no desire to compete 
with their neighbours, or to produce more than was strictly 
necessary. 

During the Renaissance, when the prejudices of the Church 
against scientific investigatio'ns could no longer be enforced as 
rigidly as before, a large number of men began to devote their 
lives to mathematics and astronomy and physics and chemistry. 
Two years before the beginning of the Thirty Years War, 
John Napier, a Scotdiman, bad published his little book which 
described the new invention of logarithms. During the war it- 
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self, Gottfried Leibnitz of Leipzig had perfected the svstem of 
mfinitesimal calculus. Eight years before the peace of West- 
phalia^ Newton, the great English natural philosopher, was 
bora, and in that same year Galileo, the Italian astronomer, 
died. Meanwhile the Thii^ Years War had destroj-ed the pros¬ 
perity' of central Europe and there was a sudden but very gen¬ 
eral interest in ‘‘alchemy/’ the strange pseudo-science of the 
middle-ages by which people hoped to turn base metals into 
gold. This proved to be impossible but the alchemists in their 
laboratories stumbled upon many new ideas and greatly helped 
the wort of the chemists who were their successors. 

The work of all these men provided the world with a solid 
scientific foundation upon which it was possible to build even 
the most complicated of engines, and a number of practical 
men made good use of it. The Middle-Ages had used wood for 
the few bits of necessary machinery'. But wood wore out 
easily. Iron was a much better material, but iron was scarce 
except in England, In England therefore most of the smelt¬ 
ing was done. To smelt iron, huge fires were needed. In the 
beginning, these fires had been made of wood, but gradually 
the forests had been used up. Then “stone coal" (the petri¬ 
fied trees of prehistoric times) was used, But coal as y'ou 
know has to be dug out of the ground and it has to be trans¬ 
ported to the smelting ovens and the mines have to be kept 
dry from the ever invading w'aters. 

These were two problems wliich had to be solved at once, 
Eor the time being, horses could still be used to haul the coal- 
w'agons, but the pumping question demanded the application 
of special machinery'. Several inventors were busy trying to 
solve the difficulty:. They all knew that steam would have to 
be used in their new engine. The idea of the steam engine was 
very' oM. Hero of Alexandria, who lived in the first century 
before Christ, has described to us several bits of machinery 
which were driven by steam. The people of the Renaissance 
had plaj'ed with the notirni of steam-driven war chariots. The 
Marquis of Worcester, a contemporary' of Newton, in his book 
of inventions, tells of a steam engine. A little later, in the year 
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1698, Thomas Savery of London applied for a patent for a 
pumping engine. At the same time, a HoHunder. Christian 
Huygens, was trying to perfect an engine in which gun-powdef 
was used to cause regular explosions in much the same way as 
we use gasoline in our motors. 

All over Europe, people were busy with the idea. Denis 
Papin, a Frenchman, friend and assistant of Huygens, was 
making experiments with steam engines in several countries. 
He invented a little wagon that was driven by steam, and a 
paddle-wheel boat. But when he tried to take a trip in his 
vessel, it was confiscated by the authorities on a complaint of 
the boatmen*s union, who feared that such a craft wo'uld de¬ 
prive them of their livelihood. Papin finally died in London in 
great poverty, having wasted all his money on his inventions. 
But at the time of his death, another mechanical enthusiast, 
Thomas Newcomen, was working on the problem of a new 
steam-pump. Fifty years later his engine was improved upon 
by James Watt, a Glasgow instrument maker. In the year 
1777, he gave the w’orld the first steam engine that proved of 
real practical value. 

But during the centuries of experiments with a “heat-en¬ 
gine,” the political world liad greatly changed. The British 
people had succeeded the Dutch as the conunon-carriers of the 
world’s trade. They had opened up new colonies. They took 
the raw materials which the colonies produced to England, 
and there they turned them into finished products, and then 
they exported the finished goods to the four comers of the 
world. During the seventeenth century, the people of Georgia 
and the Carolinas had begun to grow a new shrub which gave 
a strange sort of woolly substance, the so-called “cotton wool.” 
After this had been plucked, it was sent to England and there 
the people of Lancasliire wove it into cloth This weaving was 
done by hand and in tlie homes of the workmen. V'^ery soon 
a number of improvements were made in the process of weav'- 
ing. In the year 1730, John Kay invented the “fly shuttle.” 
In 1770, James Hargreaves got a patent on his “spinning 
jenny.” Ell Wliitney, an American, invented the cotton-gin. 
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which separated the cotton from its seeds, a job which had pre¬ 
viously been done by liand at the rate of only a pound a day. 
Finally Richard Arkwright and the Reverend Edmund Cart¬ 
wright invented large weaving machines, which were driven by 
water power. And then, in the eighties of the eighteenth 
century, just when the Estates General of France had begun 
those famous meetings w'hich were to revolutionise the political 
system of Europe, the engines of Watt were arranged m such 
a way that they could drive the weaving machines of Ark¬ 
wright, and this created an economic and social revolution 
which has changed human relationship in almost every part 
of the world. 

As soon as the stationary en^ne had proved a success, the 
inventors turned their attention to the problem of propelling 
boats and carts with the help of a mechanical contrivance. 
Watt himself designed plans for a “steam locomotive,” but 
ere he had perfected his ideas, in the year 1804, a locomotive 
made by Richard Trevithick carried a load of twenty tons at 
Pen-y-darran in the Welsh mining district. 

At the same time an American jeweller and portrait-painter 
by the name of Robert Fulton was In Paris, trying to con¬ 
vince Napoleon that with the use of his submarine boat, the 
“Nautilus,” and his “steam-boat,” the French might be able to 
destroy the naval supremacy of England. 

Fulton's idea of a steamboat was not original. He had un¬ 
doubtedly copied it from John Fitch, a mechanical genius of 
Connecticut whose cleverly constructed steamer had first navi¬ 
gated the Delaware river as early as the year 1787. But Napo¬ 
leon and his scientific advisers did not believe in the practical 
possibility of a self-propelled boat, and although the Scotch- 
buUt engine of the little craft puffed merrily on the Seine, the 
great Emperor neglected to avail himself of this formidable 
weapon which might have given him his revenge for Trafalgar. 

As for Fulton, he returned to the United States and, being 
a practical man of business, he organised a successful steam¬ 
boat company together w'ith Robert R. Livingston, a signer of 
the Declaration of Indcpendeuce, wiio was American Muiistci 
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to France when Fulton was id Paris, trying to sell his inven¬ 
tion. The first steamer of this new company, the “Clermont,” 
which was given a monopoly of all the waters of New York 
State, equipped with an en^ne built by Boulton and Watt of 
Birmingham in Bngland, began a regular service between New 
York and Albany in the year 1807. 

As for poor John Fitch, the man who long before any one 
else had used the “steam-boat” for commercial purposes, he 
came to a sad death. Broken in health and empty of purse, he 
had come to the end of his resources when his Mtb boat, which 
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was propelled by means of a screw-propeller, had been de¬ 
stroyed. His neighbours jeered at him as they were to laugh a 
hundred years later w*hen Professor Langley constructed his 
funny fiying machines. Fitch had hoped to give his country 
an easy access to the broad rivers of the west and his country¬ 
men preferred to travel in flat-boats or go on foot. In the year 
1798, in utter despair and misery, Fitch killed himself by tak¬ 
ing poison. 

But twenty years later, the “Savannah,” a steamer of 1850 
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tons and making six knots an hourt (the Mauretania goes just 
four times as fa^) crossed the ocean from Savannah to Liver¬ 
pool in the record time of twenty-five days. Then there was 
an end to the derision of the multitude and in their enthusiasm 
the people gave the credit for the invention to the wrong man. 
Six years later, George Stephenson, a Scotchman, who had 
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been building locomotives for the purpose of hauling coal from 
the mine-pit to smelting ovens and cotton factories, built his 
famous “travelling engine” which reduced the price of coal by 
almost sevent>' per cent and which made it possible to estab¬ 
lish the first regular passenger service between Manchester and 
Liverpool, when people were whisked from city to city at the 
unheard-of speed of fifteen miles per hour. A dozen years 
later, this speed had been increased to twenty miles per hour. 
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At the present time, any well-behaved Ford car (the direct de¬ 
scendant of the puny little motor-driven machines of Daimlei 
and Levassor of the eighties of the last century) can do better 
than these early “Puffing EiUies.” 

But while these practically-'minded engineers were improv¬ 
ing upon their rattling “heat engines,” a group of “pure” 
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scientists (men who devote fourteen hours of each day to the 
study of those “theoretical” scientific phenomena without which 
no mechanical progress would be possible) were following a 
new scent which promised to lead them into the most secret and 
hidden domains of Nature. 

Two thousand years ago, a number of Greek and Roman 
philosophers (notably Thales of Miletus and Pliny who was 
killed while trying to study the eruption of Vesuvius of tlie 
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year 79 when Pompeii and Herculaneum were buried benealli 
the ashes) had noticed the srtrange antics of bits of straw and of 
feather which were held near a piece of amber which was being 
rubbed with a bit of wool. The schoolmen of the ifiddle Ages 
had not been interested in this mysterious “electric” power. 
But immediately after the Renaissance, William Gilbert, the 
private physician of Queen Elizabeth, wrote his famous treatise 
on the character and behaviour of Magnets. During the 
Thirty Years ^Var Otto von Guericke, the burgomaster of 
Magdeburg and the inventor of the air-pump, constructed the 
first electrical machine. During the next centurj^ a large num¬ 
ber of scientists devoted themselves to the study of electricity. 
Not less than three profe^ors invented the famous Deytim 
Jar in the year 1795. At the same time, Benjamin Franklin, 
the most universal genius of America next to Benjamin Thom¬ 
son (who after his fiight from New Hampshire on account of 
his pro-British sjTnpatliies became known as Count Humford) 
was devoting his attention to this subject. He discovered that 
lightning and the electric spark were manifestations of the same 
electric power and continued his electric studies until the end of 
his busy and useful life. Then came Volta with his famous 
“electric pile” and Galvani and Day and the Danish professor 
Hans Christian Oersted and Ampere and Arago and Faraday, 
all of them diligent searchers after the true nature of the elec¬ 
tric forces. 

They fr-eelv gave their di$cov'eries to tlie world luid SoLmuel 
Morse (who like Fulton began his career as an artist) bought 
that he could use Bus new electric current to transmit mes¬ 
sages from one city to another. He intended to use copper 
wire and a little machine which he had invented. People 
laughed at him. Morse therefore was obliged to finance his 
own experiments and soon he liad spent all his money and 
then he was very poor and people laughed even louder. Tie 
then asked Congress to help him and a special Committee on 
Commerce promised him their support. But the members of 
Congress were not at all interested and 31orse had to wait 
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twelve years before he was given a small congresstonal appro* 
priation, lie then built a “tclegrapli’' between Baltimore and 
Washington. In the year 1837 he had shown his first success¬ 
ful “telegraph” in one of the lecture halls of New York Uni¬ 
versity. Finally, on the 24th of 3Iay of the year 1844 the 
first long-distance message was sent from Washington to Bal¬ 
timore and to-day the whole world is covered with telegraph 
wires and we can send news from Europe to Asia in a few sec¬ 
onds. Tvventy-three years later Alexander Graham Bell used 
the electric current for his telephone. And half a century after¬ 
wards Marconi improved upon these ideas by inventing a sys¬ 
tem of sending messages wliich did away entirely with the old- 
fashioned wires. 

While Morse, the New Englander, was working on his 
“telegraph,” Michael Faraday, the Yorkshire-man, bad con¬ 
structed the first “dynamo,” This tiny little machine ivas com¬ 
pleted in the year 1831 when Europe was still trembling as a 
result of the great July revolutions which had so severely upset 
the plans of the Congress of Vienna. The first dynamo grew 
and grew and grew and to-day it provides us with heat and 
with light (you know the little incandescent bulbs which Edi¬ 
son, building upon French and English e,>LperLment$ of the for¬ 
ties and fifties, first made in 1878) and with power for all sorts 
of machines. If I am not mistaken tlie electric-engine will 
soon entirely drive out the “lieat engine” just as in the olden 
days the more highly-organised prehistoric animals drove out 
their less efficient neighbours. 

Personally (but I know nothing about machinery) this will 
make me very happy. For the electric en^ne which can be run 
by waterpower i$ a clean and companionable servant of man¬ 
kind but the “heat-engine," the marvel of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury. is a noisy and dirty creature for ever filling the world with 
ridiculous smoke-stacks and witfi dust and soot and asking 
that it he fed with coal which has to be dug out of mines at 
great inconvenience and risk to thousands of people. 

And if I were a novelist and not a historian, who must stick 
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to facts and may not use bis imagination, I would describe the 
happy day when the last steam locomotive shall be taken to the 
Museum of Natural History to be placed next to the skeleton 
of the Dinosaur and the Pterodactyl and the other extinct 
creatures of a by-^goae age. 


THE SOCIAL REVOLUTION 


BUT THE NEW ENGINES WERE ^"ERY EXPEN¬ 
SIVE AND ONLY PEOPLE OF WEALTH 
COUI.D AFFORD THEM. THE OLD CARPEN¬ 
TER OR SHOEMAKER WHO HAD BEEN HIS 
OWN MASTER IN HIS LITTLE WORKSHOP 
WAS OBLIGED TO HIRE HIMSELF OUT TO 
THE OWNERS OF THE BIG MECHANICAL 
TOOLS, AND WHILE HE MADE MORE 
MONEY THAN BEFORE, HE LOST HIS FOR- 
MER INDEPENDENCE AND HE DID NOT 
LIKE THAT 

In the olden days the work of the world had been done by 
independent workmen who sat in their own little workshops in 
the front of their houses, ivho owned their tools, who boxed the 
ears of their own apprentices and who, within the limits pre¬ 
scribed by their guilds, conducted their business as it pleased 
tliem. They lived simple lives, and were obliged to work very 
long hours, but they were their own masters. If they got up 
and saw that it was a fine day to go fishing, they went fishing 
and there was no cme to say “no,” 

But the introduction of machinery changed this. A ma¬ 
chine is really nothing but a greatly enlarged tool, A rail¬ 
road train which carries you at the speed of a mile a minute is 
in reality a pau of very fast legs, and a steam hammer which 
ftattens heavy plates of iron is just a terrible big fist, made of 
steeL 
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IJut whereas we can all afford a pair of j^ood legs and a 
good strong fist, a railway train and a steam laininier and a 
cotton factory are v^ery expensive pieces of machinery and they 
are not owned by a single man, hut usually hy a company of 
people who all contribute a certain sum and then divide tlie 
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profits of their railroad or cotton miii according to the amount 
of money which they have invested. 

Therefore, when machines had been improved until they 
were really practicable and profitable, the builders of those 
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large tools, the machine mnnitfacturera, began to jook for cus- 
tomera who could afford to pay for them in cash. 

During the early middle ages, when land bad been almost 
the only form of wealth, the nobility were the only people 
who were considered wealthy. But as I have told you in a 
previous chapter,, the gold and silver which they possessed 
was quite insigniiicant and they used the old system of bar¬ 
ter, exchanging cows for horses and eggs for honey. During 
the crusades, the burghers of the cities had been able to gather 
riches from the reviving trade between the east and the west, 
and they had been serious rivals of the lords and the knights. 

The French revolution had entirely destroyed the wealth 
of the nobility and had enormously increased that of the middle 
class or “bourgeoisie.” The years of unrest which followed the 
Great Revolution had offered many middle-class people a 
chance to get more than their share of this world's goods. The 
estates of the church had been confiscated by the French Con¬ 
vention and had been sold at auction. There had been a terrific 
amount of graft. Land speculators had stolen thousands 
of square miles of valuable land, and during the Napoleonic 
wars, Uie^'' had used their capital to "profiteer” in grain and 
gun-powder, and now they possessed more wealth than they 
needed for the actual expenses of their households, and they 
could afford to build themselves factories and to hire men and 
women to work the machines. 

This caused a very abrupt change in the lives of hundreds 
of thousands of people. Within a few years, many cities 
doubled the number of their inhabitants and the old civic centre 
which had been the real “home” of the citizens was surrounded 
witli ugly ,and cheaply built suburbs wliere the workmen slept 
after llieir eleven or twelve hours, or thirteen hours, spent in the 
factories and from where they returned to the factory as soon 
as the whistle blew. 

Far and wide through the countryside there was talk of the 
fabulous sums of money that could be made in the towns. The 
peasant boy, accustomed to a life in the open, went to the city, 
lie rapidly lost bis old health amidst the smoke and dust and 
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dirt of those early and hadly ventilated T^orkshops, and the 
end, very often, was death in the poor-liouse’or in the hospital. 

Of course tlie change from the farm to the factory on the 
part of so many people was not accomplished without a certain 
amount of opposition. Since one engine could do as much 
work as a hundred men, the ninely-nme others who were 
thrown out of employment did not like it. Frequently they at- 
tocked the factory-buildings and set fire to the machines, but 
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Insurance Companies had been organised as early as the 17th 
century and as a rule the owners were well protected against 
loss. 

Soon, newer and better machines were installed, the fac¬ 
tory was surrounded with a high wall and then there was an 
end to the rioting. The ancient guilds could not possibly sur¬ 
vive in this new w'orM of steam and iron. They "went out of 
existence and then the workmen tried to organise regular labour 
unions. But the factory-owners, who through their wealth 
could exercise great influence upon the politicians of the dif¬ 
ferent countries, went to the Legislature and had laws passed 
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which forbade the forming of such trade unions because they 
interfered with the “liberty of actioii*’ of the working num. 

Please do not think that the good members of Parlia¬ 
ment who passed these laws were wicked tyrants. They were 
the true sons of the revolutionary period when everybody 
talked of “liberty” and when people often killed their neigh¬ 
bours because they were not quite as liberty-loving as they 
ought to have been. Since “liberty” was the foremost virtue 
of man, it was not right that labaur-unlons should dictate to 
their members the hours during which they could work and 
the wages which they must demand. The workman must at 
all times, be “free to sell his services in the open market,” and 
the employer must be equally “free” to conduct his business 
as he saw fit. The days of the Mercantile System, when 
the state had regulated the industrial life of the entire com- 
munitj', were coming to an end. The new idea of “freedom” 
insisted that the state stand entirely aside and let commerce 
take its course. 

The last half of the 18 th century bad not merely been a 
time of intellectual and political doubt, but the old economic 
ideas, too, had been replaced by new ones which better suited the 
need of the hour. Several years before the French revolution, 
Turgot, who had been one of the unsuccessful ministers of 
finance of Louis XVI, had preached the novel doctrine of 
“economic liberty,” Turgot lived in a country which had 
suffered from too much red-tape, too many regulations, too 
many officials tr3*ing to enforce too many laws. “Remove tliis 
official supervision,” he wrote, “let the people do as they please, 
and everj’thing will be all right.” Soon his famous advice of 
“laissez faire” became the battle-cry around which the econom¬ 
ists of that period rallied. 

At the same time in England, Adam Smith was working 
on his mighty volumes on the “Wealth of Nations/' wliich made 
another plea for “liberty” and the “natural rights of trade.” 
Thirty years later, after the fail of Napoleon, when the reac¬ 
tionary powers of Europe bad gained their victory at Vienna, 
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that same freedom whicli was denied to the people in their 
politleal relations was forced upon them in their industrial 
life. 

The general use of machinery', as I have said at the begin* 
nlng of this chapter, proved to be of great advantage to the 
state. Wealth increased rapidly. The machine niade it pos' 
sible for a single country, like Kngland, to carry all the bur¬ 
dens of the great Napoleonic wars. The capitalists (the peo¬ 
ple who provided the money with w-hich machines were bought) 
reaped enormous profits. They became ambitious and began 
to take an interest in politics. They tried to compete with the 
landed aristocracy which still exercised great intluence upon 
the government of most European countries. 

In England, wliere the members of Parliament were still 
elected according to a Royal Decree of the year 1205, and 
where a large number of recently created industrial centres were 
without representation, they brought about the passing of the 
Reform Bill of the year 1832, which changed the electoral 
system and gave the class of the factory-owners more influ¬ 
ence upon the legislative body. This however caused great 
discouteiit among the millions of factory workers, who were 
left without any voice in the government. They too began 
an agitation for the right to vote. They put their demands 
down in a document which came to be known as the “People’s 
Ciiarter." The debates about this cliarter grew more and 
more violent. They had not yet come to an end when the revo¬ 
lutions of the year 18-tS broke out. Frightened by the tli reat 
of a new outbreak of Jacobinism and violence, t)ie English 
government placed the Duke of Wellington, who was now in 
ills eiglitietl) year, at the head of the army, and called for Vol¬ 
unteers. London was placed in a state of siege and prepara¬ 
tions were made to suppress the coming revolution. 

But the Chartist movement killed itself through bad lead¬ 
ership and few acts of violence took place. The new class of 
wealthy factory owners, (1 dislike the word “bourgeoisie’' 
w'hieb has been used to death by the apostles of a new social 
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order,) slowly increased its hold upon the govTrmnent, and 
the conditions of industrial life in the large cities continued to 
transform vast acres of pasture and wheat-land into dreary 
slums, which guard the approach of every modem Curopean 
town* 


EMANCIPATION 


THE GENERAL INTRODUCTION OF MACHIN¬ 
ERY DID NOT BRING ABOUT THE ERA OF 
HAPPINESS AND PROSPERITY WHICH 
HAD BEEN PREDICTED BY THE GENERA¬ 
TION WHICH SAW THE STAGE COACH RE¬ 
PLACED BY THE RAILROAD. SE\TERAL 
REMEDIES WERE SUGGESTED BUT NONE 
OF THESE QUITE SOLVED THE PROBLEM 

In the year 1831, just before the passing of the first Re¬ 
form Bill Jeremy Benthani, the great English student of legis¬ 
lative methods and the most practical political reformer of that 
day, wrote to a friend: “The way to be comfortable is to 
make others comfortable. The w'ay to make others comfort¬ 
able is to appear to love them. The way to appear to love them 
is to love them in reality,” Jeremy was an honest man. He 
said what he believed to be true. His opinions were shared by 
thousands of his countrymen. They felt responsible for the 
happiness of their less fortunate neighbours and they tried 
their verv' best to help them. And Heaven knows it was time 
that something be done I 

The ideal of “economic freedom” (the “laissez faire" of 
Turgot) had been necessary in the old society where mediaival 
restrictions lamed all industrial effort. But this “liberty of 
action" which had been the highest law of the land had led to 
a terrible, yea, a frightful condition. The.hours in the fac- 
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tory were limited only iiy tlie physical strength the work¬ 
ers. As long fls a wonitin coiihl sit before her loom, without 
fainting from fatigue, she was supposed to work. Children of 
five imd six were taken to the cotton mills, to save them from 
the dangers of the street and a life of idleness. A law had 
been passed Tvhich forced the ctiildren of paupers to go to work 
or be punislied by being chained to their machines. In return 
for their services they got enough bad food to keep them alive 
and a sort of pigsty in which they could rest at night. Often 
they were so tired that the3’' fell asleep at their job. To keep 
them awake a foreman with a whip made the rounds and heat 
them on tlie knuckles when it ivas necessary to bring them back 
to their duties. Of course, under these cireumstauccs thousands 
of little children died. This was regrettable and the employers, 
who after all were human beings and not without a heart, sin¬ 
cerely wished tlmt thej^ could abolish “child labour.” But since 
man was “free” it followed that children were “free** too. Be¬ 
sides, if I^Ir. Jones bad tried to work his factory without the 
use of children of five and six, his rival, 3Ir. Stone, would have 
hired an extra supplj” of little boj-s and Jones would have been 
forced into bankruptcy. It was therefore impossible for Jones 
to do without child labour until such time as an act of Parlia¬ 
ment should forbid it for all emploj'ers. 

But as Parliament was no longer dominated by the old 
landed aristocracy (which had despised the upstart factory- 
owners with their moncj' bags and had treated them with open 
contempt), but was under control of the representatives from 
the industrial centres, and as long as the law did not allow 
workmen to combine in labour-unions, very little was accom¬ 
plished. Of course the intelligent and decent people of that 
time were not blind to these terrible conditions. They were 
just helpless. Slachinery had conqueretl the world by sur¬ 
prise and it took a great many years and the efforts of thou¬ 
sands of noble men and women to make the machine what it 
ought to be, man*s servant, and not liis master. 

Curiously enough, the first attack upon the outrageous 
system of employment which was then common in all parts of 
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the world, was made on behalf of the black slaves of Africa 
and America. Slavery had been introduced into tlie Ameri- 
can continent by the Spaniards. They had tried to nse the 
Indians as labourers in the fields and in the mines, but the In¬ 
dians, when taken away from a life in the open, had lain down 
and died an,d to save them from extinction a kind-hearted priest 
had suggested that negroes be brought from Africa to do the 
work The negroes were strong and could stand rough treat¬ 
ment, Besides, association with the white man would give 
them a chance to learn Cliristianit}' and in this way, they woukl 
be able to save their souls, and so from every possible point of 
^iew, it would be an excellent arrangement both for the kindly 
white man and for his ignorant black brother. But witli the 
introduction of machinery there had been a greater demand for 
cotton and the negroes were forced to work harder than ever 
before, and they too, like the Indians, began to die under the 
treatment ivhich they received at the hands of the overseers. 

Stories of incredible cruelty constantly found their way to 
^Europe and in all countries men and women began to agitate 
for the abolition of slavery. In England, ^V'illiam Wilberforee 
and Zachary Macaulay, (the father of the great historian whose 
history of England you must read if you want to know how 
wonderfuDy interesting a history-book can be,) organised! a 
society for the suppression of slavery. First of all they got a 
law passed which made “slave trading” illegal. And after tlie 
year 1840 there was not a single slave in any of the British colo¬ 
nies. The revolution of 1S48 put an end to slavery in the 
I'Veneh possessions. The Portuguese passed a law in the year 
1858 which promised all slaves their liberty in twenty years 
from date. The Dutch abolished slavcrj- in 1863 and in the 
some year Tsar Alexander II returned to his serfs tliat liberty 
vrhich had been taken away from them more than two centuries 
before. 

In the United States of America the question led to grave 
diHiouIties and a prolonged war. Although the Declaration 
of Independence had laid down the principle that “all men 
were created free and equal," an exception had been made for 
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those men and women whose skins were dark and who worked 
on the plantations of the southern states. As time went onj the 
dislike of the people of the N orth for the institution of slavery 
increased and they made no secret of their feelings. The south¬ 
erners however claimed that they could not grow their cotton 
without slave-labour, and for almost fiftj' years a mighty de¬ 
bate raged in both the Congress and the Senate. 

The North remained obdurate and the South wouhl not give 
in. WTien it appeared impossible to reach a compromise, the 
southern states threatened to leave tlie Union. It was a most 
dangerous point in the historj' of the Union. Many things 
“might” have happened. Tliat they did not happen was the 
work of a very great and very good man. 

On the sixth of November of the year 18G0, Abraham Lin¬ 
coln, an Illinois lawyer, and a man who had made his own in¬ 
tellectual fortune, had been elected president by the Repub¬ 
licans who were very strong in the anti-slavery states. He 
knew the evils of human bondage at first hand and his shrewd 
CMmnion-sense told Mm that there was no room on the northern 
continent for two rival nations. When a number of southern 
states seceded and formed the “Confederate States of Amer¬ 
ica,” Lincoln accepted the challenge. The Northern states 
were called upon for volunteers. Hundreds of thousands of 
young men responded with eager enthusiasm and there fol¬ 
lowed four years of bitter civil war. The South, better pre¬ 
pared and following the brilliant leadership of Lee and Jack- 
son, repeatedly defeated the armies of the North. Then the 
economic strengtli of New England and the West began to 
tell. An unknown officer by the name of Grant arose from ob¬ 
scurity and became tlie Charles Martel of the great slave w'ar. 
Without interruption he hammered his mighty blows upon the 
crumbling defences of the South. Early in the year 1863, 
President Lincoln issued Ms "Emancipation Proclamation” 
which set all slaves free. In April of the year 1865 I-ee sur¬ 
rendered the last of his brave armies at Appomattox* A few 
days later. President Lincoln was murdered by a lunatic. But 
his work was done. With the exception of tuba wMch was 
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stiil under Spanish domlnaiion, slavery had come to an end in 
every part of the civilised world. 

But while the black man was enjoying an increasing amount 
of liberty, the "free” ivorkrnen of Europe did not fare quite so 
well. Indeed, it is a matter of surprise to many contemporary 
writers and observers that the masses of workmen (the so* 
called proletariat) did not die ont from sheer misery. They 
lived in dirty houses situated in miserable parts of ttie slums. 
They ate bad food. They received just enough schooling to 
fit them for their tasks. In case of death or an accident, their 
families were not provided for. But the brewery and distlllcrj’' 
interests, {who could exercise great influence upon the Legis¬ 
lature,) encouraged them to forget their woes by offering them 
unlimited quantities of whisky and gin at verv* cheap rates. 

The enormous improvement which has taken place since the 
thirties and the forties of the last century is not due to the ef¬ 
forts of a single man. The best brains of two generations de¬ 
voted themselves to the task of saving the world from the dis¬ 
astrous results of the aU-too-sudden introduction of machiner)-. 
They did not try to destroy the capitalistic sy'Stem. This would 
have been very foolish, for the accumulated wealth of other 
people, when intelligently used, may be of very great henetlt 
to all mankind. But they tried to combat the notion that true 
equality can exist between the man who has wealth and owns 
the factories and can close their doors at will without the risk 
of going hungry, and the labourer who must take whatever job 
is offered, at whatever wage he can get, or face the risk of star¬ 
vation for himself, his wife and his children. 

They endeavoured to introduce a uumfier of laivs which reg¬ 
ulated the relations between the factory owners and the fac¬ 
tory w'orkers. In this, the reformers have been increasingly 
successful in all countries. To-tlay, the majority of the Libour- 
ers are well protected; their hours are being reduced to the 
excellent average of eight, and their children are sent to the 
schools instead of to the mine pit and to the carding-room of 
the cotton mills. 

But there were other men who also contemplated the sight 
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of all the belching smoke-staeks, who heard the rattle of the 
railroad trains^ who saw the store-houses filled with a surplus 
of all sorts of materials, and who W'ondered to what ultimate 
goal this tremendous activity would lead in the j'Cars to come. 
They remembered timt the human race had lived for hundreds 
of thousands of years without commercial and industrial com¬ 
petition. Could they change the existing order of things and 
do aw'ay with a system of rivalry which so often sacrificed human 
happiness to profits? 

This idea—this vague hope for a better day—was not re¬ 
stricted to a single country. In England, Rol^rt Owen, the 
owner of many cotton mills, established a so-called “socialistic 
community” which w'as a success. But when he died, the pros¬ 
perity of Xew Lanark came to an end and an attempt of Louis 
Blanc, a French journalist, to establish “social workshops” 
all over France fared no better. Indeed, the increasing num¬ 
ber of socialistic writers soon began to see that little individual 
communities which remained outside of the regular industrial 
life, would never be able to accomplish anjibing at all. It 
w'as necessary to study the fundamental principles underlying 
the Arhole industrial and capitalistic society before useful reme¬ 
dies could be suggested. 

The practical socialists like Robert Owen and Louis 
Blanc and Frangols Fournier were succeeded by theoretical 
students of socialism like Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels. Of 
these two, ilarx is the best known. He was a very brilliant 
Jew whose family had for a long time lived in Germany. He 
had heard of the experiments of Owen and Blanc and he be¬ 
gan to interest himself in questions of labour and W'ages nwd 
unemployment. But his liberal views made him very unpopu¬ 
lar with the police authorities of Germany, and he was forced to 
flee to Brussels and then to London, where he lived a poor and 
shabby life as the correspondent of the New York Tribune. 

No one, thus far, had paid much attention to his books on 
economic subjects. But in the year 1864 he organised the first 
international association of working men and three years later, 
in 1867, he published the first volume of his well-known trea- 
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tise cailcci “Capital.” Jlarx believed that all history was a 
long struggle between those who "have” and those who “have 
not,” The introduction and general use of machinery bad 
created a new class in society, that of the capitalists who used 
their surplus w’ealth to buy the tools w’hich were then used by 
the labourers to produce still more wealth, which was again used 
to build more factories and so on, until the end of tune. ^lean* 
while, according to Marx, the tliird estate (the hourgeoisie) 
was growing richer and riclier and the fourth estate (the prole¬ 
tariat} was growing poorer and poorer, and he predicted that 
in the end, one man would possess all the wealth of the world 
while the others would he bis employees and dependent upon 
his good will. 

To prevent such a state of atfairs, Marx advised worting 
men of all countries to unite and to fight for a number of politi¬ 
cal and economic measures which he liad enumerated in a 31an- 
ifesto in the year 1848, the year of the last great European 
revolution. 

These views of course were very unpopular with the gov¬ 
ernments of Europe, many countries, especially Prussia, passed 
severe law's against the Socialists and policemen were ordered 
to break up the Socialist meetings and to arrest the speakers. 
But that sort of persecution never does any good, ilartyrs 
are the best possible advertisements for on unpopular cause. 
In Europe the number of socialists steadily increa-sed and it 
was soon clear that tlie Socialists did not contemplate a violent 
revolution but were using their increasing power m the differ¬ 
ent Parliaments to promote the interests of the labouring 
classes. Socialists were even called upon to act as Cabinet 
Ministers, and they co-operated with progressive Catholics imd 
Protestants to undo the damage that had been caused by the 
Industrial Revolution and to bring about a fairer division of 
the many benefits which had followed the introduction of mo- 
chinery and the increased production of wealth. 
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BUT THE WORLD H.U3 UNDERGONE ANOTHER 
CHANGE WHICH WAS OF GREATER IM¬ 
PORTANCE THiLN EITHER THE POLITICAL 
OR THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTIONS, 
AFTER GENERATIONS OF OPPRESSION 
AND PERSECUTION. THE SCIENTIST H^ID 
AT LAST GAINED LIBERTY OF ACTION 
AND HE WAS NOW TRYING TO DISCOVER 
THE FUNDAMENTAL LAWS WHICH GOV¬ 
ERN THE UNIVERSE 








Thk Egi’ptj'ans, the Rahy- 
lomans, tlie Chaldeans, the 
Greeks and the Romans. Imd all 
contributed sometliing to the P*’*■ 
vague notions of science 
entitle investigation. Rut the 
great migrations of the fourth 
lestroyed the classt- 
TJie Mediterranean, 
and the Christian Church, which 
was more interested in the life of 
the soul than in the life of the 
body, had regarded science as a 
manifestation of that hurnan ar¬ 
rogance which wanted to pry into divine affairs which belonged 
to the realm of Almighty God, and which therefore was closely 
related to the seven deadly sins. 
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The Renaissance to a certain but limited extent iiad broken 
through this wall of Medieval prejudices. The Reformation; 
however, which had overtaken the Kenaissance in the early 16th 
century, hacl been hostile to the Ideals of the “new civilisation,” 
and once more the men of science were threatened with severe 
punishment, should they try to pass beyond the narrow limits 
of knowletige which bad been laid down in Holy IV'rit. 

Our world is tilled with the statues of great generals, atop 
of prancing horses, leading their cheering soldiers to glorious 
victory. Here and tliere, a modest slab of marble announces 
that a man of science has found his final resting place, A thou¬ 
sand years from now we shall probably do these things differ¬ 
ently, and the children of that happy generation shall know 
of the splendid courage and the almost inconceirable devotion 
to duty of the men who were the pioneers of that abstract 
knowledge, which alone has made our modern world a practical 
possibility. 

Many of these scientific pioneers suffered poverty and con¬ 
tempt and humiliation. They lived in garrets and died in dun¬ 
geons. They dared not print their names on the title-pages of 
their books and they dared not print their conclusions in the 
laud of their birth, but smuggled the manuscripts to some secret 
printing shop in Amsterdam or Haarlem. They were exposed 
to the bitter enmity of the Church, both Protestant and Catho¬ 
lic, and were the subjects of endless sermons, inciting the par¬ 
ishioners to violence against the “heretics.’' 

Here and there they found an asylum. In Holland, where 
the spirit of tolerance was strongest, the authorities, while re¬ 
garding these scientific investigations with little favour, yet 
refused to interfere with people’s freedom of thought. It be¬ 
came a little asylum for intellectual liberty where French and 
English and German philosophers and matheinatleians and 
physicians could go to enjoy a short spell of rest and get a 
breath of free air. 

In another chapter I have told you how Roger Bacon, the 
great genius of the thirteenth century, was prevented for years 
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from vi'rjtin^ a word, lest he get into new troubles ivith 

the authorities of the church. .;\nd five hundred years later» the 
contributors to the great philosophic “EnLyclopsedla” were un¬ 
der the constant supervision of the French gendarmerie. Half 
a century afterwards, Darwin, who dared to question the story 
of the creation of man, as re¬ 
vealed in the Bible, was de¬ 
nounced from every pulpit as 
an enemy of the hurtum race. 

Even to-day, the persecution of 
those who venture into the un¬ 
known realm of science has 
not entirely come to an end. 

And while I am writing this 
Mr, Brj-an is addressing a vast 
multitude on the "IMenace of 
Darwinism,” warning Iiis bear¬ 
ers against the errors of the 
great English naturalist, 

./VII this, however, is a mere 
detail. The work that has to 
be done invariably gets done, 
and the ultimate profit of the 
discoveries and tlie inventions 
goes to the mass of those same 
people who have always decried 
the man of vision as an unpractical idealist. 

The seventeenth century had still preferred to investi¬ 
gate the far off heavens and to study the position of our 
planet in relation to the solar system. E ven so, the Church had 
disapproved of this unseemly curiosity, and Copernicus who 
first of all had proved that the sun was the centre of the uni¬ 
verse, did not publish his work until tiie day of his death Gali¬ 
leo spent the greater part of his life under the supervisiori of the 
(Clerical autliorities, but he continued to use his telescope and 
provided Isaac Newton with a mass of practical observations, 
which greaUy helped the English mathematician when he dis- 
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covered the existence of that interesting; habit of foiling ob¬ 
jects which came to be known as the Law of Gravitation. 

That, for the moment at least, exhausted the interest in the 
Heavens, and man began to study the earth. The invention 
of a workable microscope, {a strange and clumsy little thing,) 
by Anthony van Leeuwenhoek during the last half of the 17th 
century, gave man a chance to study the “microscopic” crea¬ 
tures who ore responsible for so many of his ailments. It laid 
the foundations of the science of '‘haeteriology” which in the 
last forty years has delivered the world from a great number of 
diseases by discovering the tiny organisms which cause the 
complaint. It also allowed the geologists to make a more 
careful study of different rocks and of the fossils (the petrified 
prehistoric planta and animals) found deep below the surface of 
the earth. These investigations convinced them that tha earth 
must be a great deal older than was stated in the hook of 
Genesis and in the year 1830, Sir Charles LyeB published his 
“Principles of Geology” which denied the story of creation as 
related in the Bible and gave a far more wonderful description 
of slow growth and gradual development. 

At the same time, the ^larquis de Laplace was working im 
a new theory of creation, which made the earth a little blotch 
in the nebulous sea out of which the planetary system had 
been formed and Bunsen and Kirchhoff, by the use of the spec¬ 
troscope, were investigating the chemical composition of the 
stars and of our good neighbour, the sun, whose curious spots 
had first been noticed by Galileo. 

Meanwhile after a most bitter and relentless warfare willi 
the clerical authorities of Catholic and Protestant lands, the 
anatomists and physiologists had at last obtained permission 
to dissect bodies and to substitute a positive knowledge of our 
organs and their habits for the guesswork of the mediffival 
quack. 

VV^ithina single generation (between 1810 and 1840) more 
progress was made In every branch of science than In all the 
hundreds of thousands of years that had passed since man first 
looked at the stars and wondered why they were there. It 
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must hare been a Ter>^ sad age for the people wlio had been 
educated under the old system. And we can understjinc] their 
filing of hatred for such men as Lamarck and Darwin, who 
did not exactly tell them that they were “descended from 
monkeys, (an accusation which our grandfathers seemed to 
regard as a personal insult,) but wlio suggested that the proud 
hunmn race bad evolTcd from a long series of ancestors who 
could trace the faimly-tree back to the little jelly-fishes who 
were the first inhabitants of our planet, 

The dignified world of the well-to-do middle class, which 
dominated the nineteenth century, was wdfiing to make use 
of the gas or the electric light, of all the many practical appli¬ 
cations of the great scientific discoveries, hut the mere inves- 
^*S^tor, the man of the **scientlfic theory” without whom no 
progress would be possible, continued to be distrusted until 
very recently, Then, at last, his sendees were recognised. To¬ 
day the rich people who in past ages donated their wealth for 
the building of a cathedral, construct vast laboratories where 
silent men do battle upon the hidden enemies of mankind and 
often sacrifice their lives that coming generations may enjoy 
greater happiness and health. 

Indeed it has come to pass that many of the ills of this 
W’orld, which our ancestors regarded as inevitable "acts of 
God,” have been exposed as manifestations of our own ignor¬ 
ance and neglect. Every child nowadays knows that he can 
keep from getting typhoid fever by a little care in the choice of 
his drinking water. But it took years and years of hard 
vi-iork before the doctors could convince the people of this fact, 
lew of us now fear the dentist chair. A study of the mi¬ 
crobes that live in our mouth has made it possible to keep our 
teeth from decay. Must perchance a tooth he pulled, then vve 
take a sniff of gas, and go our way rejoicing. TrVlien the news¬ 
papers of tlie year 1846 brought the story of the “painless 
operation” which bad been performed in America with the help 
of ether, the good people of Europe shook their heads. To 
them it seemed against tlie wdll of God tliat man should escape 
the pain whidi was the simre of all mortals, and it took k long 
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time before the practice of taking ether and chloroform for 
operations became general. 

But the battle of progress had l>eeti won. The breach in the 
old walls of prejudice was growing larger and larger, and as 
time went by, the ancient stones of ignorance came crumbling 
down. The eager crusaders of a new and happier social order 
rushed forward. Suddenly they found themselves facing a new 
obstacle. Out of the ruins of a long-gone past, another citadel 
qf reaction had been erected, and millions of men had to give 
their lives before this last bulwark was destroyed. 
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A CHAPTER OF ART 

Whzk a baby is perfectly healthy and has had to eat 

and had sufficient sleep, then it huma a little tune to show how 
happy it is. To grown-upe this humming means nothing. It 
sounds like “goo-zum, goo-zum, goo-o*o-o-o,‘’ but to the hahy 
it is perfect music. It is his first contribution to art. 

As soon as he (or she) gets a little older and is able to sit 
up, the period of mud-pie making be^ns. These mud-pies do 
not interest the outside world. There are too many million 
babies, making too many million mud-pies at the same time. 
Rut to the small infant they repressjnt another expedition into 
the pleasant realm of art. The baby is now a sculptor. 

At the age of three or four, when the hands begin to obey 
the brain, the diild becomes a painter. His fond mother gii'cs 
him a box of coloured chalks and every loose bit of paper is 
rapidly covered with strange pothooks and scrawls which rep¬ 
resent houses and horses and terrible naval battles. 

Soon however this happiness of just "making things” 
comes to an end. School begins and the greater part of the 
day is filled up with work. The business of living, or rather 
the business of "making a living,” becomes the most important 
event in the life of every boy and girl. There is little time left 
for “art” between learning the tables of multiplication and the 
past participles of the irregular French verbs. j^Vnd unless 
the desire for making certain tilings for the mere pleasure of 
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<;reating them without any hope of a practical return be very 
strong, the child grows into manhood and forgets that the 
first five years of his life were maiidy devoted to art. 

Nations are not different from children. As soon as the 
cave-man had escaped the threatening dangers of the Jong and 
shivering iee-period, and had put his house in order, he began 
to make certain things wliieh he thought beautiful, although 
they were of no earthly use to him in his fight with the wild 
animals of the jungle. He covered the walls of his grotto with 
pictures of the elephants and the deer which he hunted, and 
out of a piece of stone, he hacked the rough figures of those 
women he thought most attractive. 

As soon as the ^Egyptians and the Babylonians and the 
Persians and all the other people of the east had founded 
their little countries along the Nile and the Euplirates, they 
began to build magnificent palaces for their kings, invented 
bright pieces of jewellery for their women and planted gardens 
which gjing happy songs of colour with their many bright flow¬ 
ers. 

Our own ancestors, the wandering nomads from the dis¬ 
tant Asiatic prairies, enjoying a free and easy existence as 
fighters and hunters, composed songs which celebrated the 
mighty deeds of their great leaders and invented a form of 
poetry which has survived until our own day. A thousand years 
later, when they had cstahlislied themselves on the Greek main¬ 
land, and had built tiieir “city-states,” tliey expressed their 
joy (and their sorrows) in magnificent temples, in statues, in 
comedies and in tragedies, and in every conceivable form of 
art. 

The Romans, like their Carthaginian rivals, were too busy 
qdm inistering other people and making money to have much 
love for “useless and unprofitable*' adventures of the spirit. 
They conquered tlie world and built roads and bridges but thev 
borrowed their art wholesale from the Greeks, They invented 
certain practical forms of architecture which answered the 
demands of their day and age. But their statues and their his¬ 
tories and their mosaics and their poems were mere Latin imi- 
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tatioru of Greek originals. ^Vitboxit that vague and hard-to- 
deline soniettilng wbioli the world calls “pcrsonalifi’'," there can 
be no art and the lloiiiaii world distrijsted that particular sort 
of personality. The £mpire needed cfbcient soldiers and 
tradesmen. The business of writing poetry or making pic¬ 
tures was left to foreigners. 

Then came the l>ni'k Ages. The barbarian was the prover¬ 
bial bull in the china-shop of western Europe. He had no use 
lot what be did not understand. Spe.sking in terms of our own 
day* he liked the magazine eocers of pretty ladies, but tluew 
the Item brand t etchings which he had inherited into the ash- 
bin, Soon he came to learn better. Then he tried to undo the 
damage which he had created a few years before. But the ash- 
bms w'cre gone and so were the pictures. 

But by tliia time, his own art, which he had brought with 
hint from the cast, had developed into something very beautiful 
and he made up for his past neglect and indifference by the so- 
called “art of the iSIiddle Ages" whicli as far as northern Eu¬ 
rope is concerned was a product of the Germanic mind and had 
borrowed but little from the Greeks and the Latins and nothing 
at all from the older forms of art of Egj’pt and Assyria, not 
to speak of India and China, which simply did not exist, as far 
as the people of that time were concerned. Indeed, so little 
had the northern races been injflueneed by their southern neigli- 
bours that their own architectural products w'ere completely 
inisunderstood by the people of Italy and were treated by 
them with downright and unmitigated contempt. 

\ou have all beard the w'ord Gothic. You probably asso¬ 
ciate it with the picture of a lovely old calhedrai, lifting its slen¬ 
der spires towards high heaven. But what does the word really 
mean? 

It means something “uncouth" and “barbaric"—something 
which one might expect from an "uncivilised Goth,” a rough 
backw’oods-man who had no respect for the established rules of 
classical art and who built his "modem horrors" to please his 
own low tastes without a decent regard for the examples of 
the Forum and the Acropolis. 
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And yet for several eetiturles ttiia form of Gothic architect 
hire was tlie hig'hest expression of the sincere feeling^ for art 
which inspired the wliole northern continent. From a previous 
chapter, you will remember how the people of the late Middle 
Ages lived, Unless they were peasants and dwelt in villages, 
they ivere citizens of a “city” or “civitas,” the old Latin name 
for a tribe. And indeed, behind their high walls and their deep 
moats, these good burghers were true tribesmen who shared 
the common dangers and enjoyed the common safety and pros¬ 
perity which they derived from their system of mutual protec¬ 
tion. 

In the old Greek and Roman cities the market-place, where 
the temple stood, had been the centre of ciiic life. During 
the Middle Agts, the Church, the House of G<id, became such a 
centre. We modem Protestant people, who go to our church 
only once a week, and then for a few hours only, hardly know 
what a medisval church meant to the community. Then, be¬ 
fore you were a week old, you were taken to the Church to be 
baptised. As a child, you visited the Church to learn the holy 
stories of the Scriptures. Later on you became a member 
of the congregation, and if you were rich enough you built 
yourself a separate little chapel sacred to tlie memory of the 
Patron Saint of yo'UT ow'n familj'. As for the sacred edifice, 
it wa.s open at all liours of the day and many of the night. In 
a certain sense it resembled a modern club, dedicated to all the 
inhabitants of the toivn. In the cliurch you very likely caught 
a first glimpse of the girl w'ho was to become your bride at a 
great ceremony before the High Altar, And finally, when the 
end of the journey had come, you were buried beneath the 
stones of this fannliar building, that all your children and their 
grandchildren might pass over your grave until the Day of 
Judgement. 

Because the Church was not only the House erf God but 
also the true centre of all common life, the building had to he 
different from anything that had ever been constructed by 
the hands of man. The temples of the Eg^T)tians and the 
Greeks and the Romam had been merely the shrine of a local 
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divinity. As nti scnnons were preadietl licfore the images of 
Osiris or Zeus or Jupiter, it was not necessary that the interior 
offer space for a great multitude. All the religious processions 
of the old Mediterranean peoples took place in tlie open. But 
in the north, where the 
weather was usualK'' had, 
most functions were held 
under the roof of the church. 

During many centuries 
the architects struggled with 
this problem of constructing 
a building that was large 
ennugli. The Roman tradi¬ 
tion taught them how to 
build heaiy stone w'alls with 
very small windows lest 
the walls lose their 
strength. On the top of 
this they then placed a heai.'T 
stone roof. But in the 
twelfth century, after the 
beginning of the Crusades, 
w'hen the arcliltects had seen 
the pointed arches of the 
Mohanunedan builders, the 
western builders discovered 
a new style which gave them 
their first cliance to make the 
sort of building which those 
days of an intense religious 
life demanded. And then 
they developed this strange style upon which the Italians 
bestowed the contemptuous name of “Gothic'* or barbaric. 
They achieved their purpose by inventing a vaulted roof which 
was supported by “ribs.” But such a roof, if it became 
too heavy, was apt to break the walls, just as a man 
of three hundred pounds sitting down upon a child’s chair 
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will force it to collapse. To overcome this difficulty, certain 
French architects then began to re-enforce the walls with 
“buttresses” which were merely heavy masses of stone against 
which the walls could lean while they supported the roof. And 
to assure the further safety of the roof they supported the ribs 
of the roof by so-caUed ''Hying buttresses,” a very simple 
method of construction wliich you will understand at once when 
you look at our picture. 

This new method of construction allowed the introduction 
of enormous windows. In the twelfth ccntuiy, glass was still 
an expensive curiosity, and very few private buildings pos¬ 
sessed glass windows. Even the castles of the nobles were 
without protection and this accounts for the eternal drafts 
and explains why people of that day wore furs in-doors as 
well os out. 

Fortunately, Uie art of making coloured glass, with which 
the ancient people of the Mediterranean had been familiar, 
had not been entirely lost. There was a revival of stained 
glass-making and soon the windows of the Gothic churches 
told the stories of the Holy Book in little bits of brilliantly 
coloured window-pane, wLidi were caught in a long frame¬ 
work of lead. 

Behold, therefore, the new and glorious house of God, 
filled with an eager multitude, “living” its religion as no people 
have ever done either before or since 1 Nothing is considered 
too good or too costly or too wondrous for this House of God 
and Home of Man. The sculptors, who since the destruction 
of the Roman Empire have been out of employment, haltingly 
return to their noble art. Portals and pillars and buttresses 
and cornices are all covered with carven images of Our Lord 
and the blessed Saints. The embroiderers too arc set to work 
to make tapestries for the wiihs. The jewellers offer their 
highest art that the shrine of the altar may he worthy of com¬ 
plete adoration. Even the painter Joes his best. Poor man, 
he is greatly handicapped by lack of a suitable medium. 

And thereby hangs a story. 

The Romans of the early Christian period had covered the 
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floors and the walls of their temples and houses with mosaics; 
pictures made of coloured bits of glass. But this art had been 
exceedingly difficult. It gave the painter no chance to express 
all he wanted to say, as all children know who have ever tried to 
make figures out of coloured blocks of wood. The art of 
mosaic painting therefore died out during the late Middle 
Ages except in Russia, where the Bysantine mosaic painters 
had found a refuge after the fall of Constantinople and con¬ 
tinued to ornament the walls of the orthodox churches until 
the day of the Bolaheviki, when there was an end to the build¬ 
ing of churches. 

Of course, tlie medijeval painter could mix liia colours with 
the water of the wet plaster which was put upon the walls of 
the churches. This method of painting upon “fresh plaster” 
(which was generally caUed “fresco” or “fresh” painting) 
was very popular for many centuries. To-day, it Is as rare 
as the art of painting miniatures in manuscripts and among 
the hundreds of artists of our modem cities there is perhaps 
one who can handle this medium successfully. But during the 
Middle Ages there was no other way and the artists were 
“fresco” workers for lack of something better. The method 
however bad certain great disadvantages. Verj' often the 
plaster came off the walls after only a few years, or dampness 
spoiled the pictures, just as dampness will spoil the pattern 
of our wall paper. People tried every imaginable expedient 
to get away from this piaster background. They tried to mix 
their colours with w ine and vinegar and with honey and with 
the stleky white of egg, but none of these methods were satis¬ 
factory. For more than a thousand years these experiments 
continued. In painting pictures upon the parchment leaves 
of manuscripts the mediieval artists were very successful. But 
when it came to covering large spaces of wood or stone with 
paint which would stick, they did not succeed very well. 

At last, during the first half of the fifteenth century, the 
problem was solved in the southern Netherlands by Jan and 
Hubert van Eyck, The famous Flemish brothers mixed their 
paint with specially prepared oils and this allowed them to use 
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wood and cnnvas or stijiie or nnrthing else as a background for 
their pictures. 

But by this time the religious ardour of the early Middle 
Ages was a thing of the past. The rich burghers of the cities 
were succeetling the bishops as patrons of the arts. And as 
art invariably follovrs the full purse, the artists now began to 
work for these worldly employers and they painted pictures for 
kingSj for grand-dukes and for rich bankers. Within a very 
short time, tiie new method of painting with oil spread through 
EiUrope and in ever 3 * country there developed a school of 
special painting which stiowed tlie characteristic tastes of the 
people for wlioni these portraits and landscapes were made. 

In Spain, for example, \^elasquez painted court-dwarfs 
and the weavers of the royal tapestry-factories, and all sorts 
of persons and subjects connected with the king and his court. 
But in lloUand, Rembrandt and Frans Hals and Vermeer 
painted the barnyard of the merchant's house, and they painted 
his rather dowdy wife and liis health^' but bumptious children 
and the ships which bad brought liim his wealth. In Italy on 
the other Imnd, where the Pope remained the largest patron 
of the arts, hlichelangclo and Correggio continued to paint 
Madonnas and Saints, while in England, where the aristocrac)' 
was ver}' rich and powerful and in France where the 
kings had become uppermost in the state, the artists painted 
distinguished gentlemen who were members of the government, 
and very lovely ladies ^vlio were friends of His Majesty, 

The great change in. painting, which came about with the 
neglect of the old church and the rise of a new class in society, 
was reflected in all other forms of art. The invention of print- * 
ing had made it possible for authors to win fame and reputa¬ 
tion b}'' writing books for the multitudes. In this way arose 
the profession of the novelist and the illustrator. But the 
people ivho bad money enough to buy the new books were not 
the sort who liked to sit at home of nights, looking at tlie ceiling 
or just sitting. They wanted to he amused. The few minstrels 
of the Middle Ages were not suffleient to cover tlie demand for 
entertainment. For the first time since the early Greet city- 
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ittates of two thousand years before, the professional play¬ 
wright had a chance to ply his trade. The ^liddie Ages had 
known the theatre merely as part of certain church celebra¬ 
tions. The tragedies of the thirteenth and fourteenth cen¬ 
turies had told the story of the suffering of our Lord. But 
during the .sixteenth century the worldly theatre made its re¬ 
appearance. It is true tliat, at first, the position of the pro¬ 
fessional playwright and actor was not a very high one. 
William Shakespeare was regarded as a sort of eircus-fdlow 
who amused his neighbours wdth bis tragedies and comedies. 
But wlien he died m the year 1616 he bad begun to enjoy the 
respect of his neighbours and actors were no longer subjects 
of police supeivdsion. 

William’s contemporary, Lope de Vega, the incredible 
Spaniard who wrote no less than ISOO worldly and 400 reli¬ 
gious plays, was a person of rank who received the papal ap¬ 
proval upon lus work. A century later, Mohere, the French¬ 
man, was deemed worthy of the companionship of none less 
than King Louis XIV. 

Since then, the theatre has enjoyed an ever increasing 
affection on the part of the people. To-day a “theatre” is part 
of every well-regulated city, and the “silent drama” of the 
cinema has penetrated to the stnalleat liamlets. 

Another art, however, ivas to become the niost popular of 
all. That was music. Alost of the old art-forms demanded a 
great deal of technical skill. It takes years and years of prac¬ 
tice before our clumsy hand is able to follow the commands of 
tlie brain and reproduce our 't'ision upon canvas or in marble. 
It takes a life-time to learn how to act or how to WTite a good 
novel- iVnd it takes a great deal of training on the part of the 
public to appreciate the best in painting and writing and 
sculpture. But almost any one, not entirely tone-deaf, can 
follow a tune and almost everybody can get enjoyment out of 
some sort of music. The ^Middle jVges bad Jieard a little music 
but it had been entirely the music of the church. The holy 
chants were subject to verj' severe laivs of rhythm and hoi-mony 
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and soon these became monotonous. Besides, they eoulrt not 
well be sting in the street or in the miirket-plaee. 

The Renaissance changed this. JIusic once more came 
into its own as the best friend of man, both in bis happiness and 
in his sorrows. 

The Egyptians and the Babylonians and the ancient Jews 
had all been great lovers of music. They had even combined 
different instruments bto regular orchestras. But the Greeks 
had frowned upon this barbaric foreign noise. They liked to 
hear a man recite tlie stately poetry of Homer and Pindar, 
They allowed him to accompany himself upon the l>T'e {the 
poorest of all stringed instru¬ 
ments). That wras as far as any 
one could go without incurring 
the risk of popular disapproval. 

The Romans on the other hand 
had loved orchestral music at 
their dinners and parties and 
they had invented most of the 
instruments which (in very 
modified form) we use to- da y. 

The early ehurch had despised 
this music which smacked too 
much of the wicked pagan 
world which bad just been de¬ 
stroyed. A few songs rendered 
by the entire congregation were 
all the bishops of the third and 
fourth centuries would tolerate. As the congregation was apt 
to sing dreadfully out of key w'lthout the guidance of an in¬ 
strument, the church had ahenvards allowed the use of an 
organ, an invention of the second century of our era which con¬ 
sisted of a combination of the old pipes of Fan and a pair of 
bellows. 

Then came the great migrations. The last of the Roman 
musicians were either killed or become tramp-fiddlers going 
from city to city and playing in the street, and begging for 
pennies like the harpist on a modem ferry-boat. 



THE TROUBADOUR 
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But the revival of a more worldly civilisation in the cities 
of the late ^iiddle Ages Ivad created a new demand for musi¬ 
cians. Instruments like the horn* which had been used only 
as signal-instruments for hunting and fighting, were remodelled 
until they could reproduce sounds whida were agreeable in the 
dance-hall and in the banqueting room. A bow strung with 
horse'hair was used to play the old-fashioned guitar and be¬ 
fore the end of the Middle Ages this six-stringed instrument 
(the most ancient of all string-instruments which dates back 
to Kgypt and Assin’ia) had groivn into our modem four- 
string^ fiddle which Stradivarius and the other Italian violin- 
makers of the eighteenth century brought to the height of per¬ 
fection. 

And finally the modern piano was invented, the most wide¬ 
spread of all musical instruments, which has followed man into 
the wilderness of the jungle and the ice-fields of Greenland, 
The organ had been the first of all keyed iustruments but the 
performer always depended upon the co-operation of some one 
who worked the bellows, a job which nwvadays is done by elec¬ 
tricity. The musicians therefore looked for a handier and less 
circumstantial instrument to assist them in training the pupils 
of the many church choirs. During the great eleventh century^ 
Guido, a Benedictine monk of the to^ii of Arezzo (the 
birthplace of the poet Petrarch) gave us our modem system 
of musical annotation. Some time during that century, when 
there w‘as a great deal of popular interest m music, the first 
instrument with both keys and strings was built. It must 
have sounded as tinkly as one of those tiny children's pianos 
which you can buy at every toy-shop, In the city of Vienna, 
the town w'here the strolling musicians of the ^Middle Ages 
(who had been classed with jugglers and card sharps) had 
formed the first separate Guild of ^tusicians in the year 1288, 
the little monochord was developed into somethiitg w'hich we 
can recognise as the direct ancestor of our modem Steinway. 
From Austria the “clavichord” as it was usually colled in those 
days (because it had “claves” or keys) went to Italy, There 
it was perfected into the “spinet” which w’as so called after 
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the inventor, Giovanni Spinetti of Vemce. At last during 
the eighteenth century, some time between 1709 and 1720, 
Bartolomeo Cristofori made a “clavier” which allowed the 
performer to play both loudly and softly or as it was said in 
Italian, “piano” and “forte.” This instrument wdth certain 
changes became our “pianoforte” or piano. 

Then for the first time the world possessed an easy and con¬ 
venient instrument which could be mastered in a couple of years 
and did not need tlie eternal tuning of harps and fiddles and 
was much pleasanter to the cars than the mediaeval tubas, clari¬ 
nets, trombones and oboes. Just as the phonograph has given 
millions of modern people their first love of music so did the 
early “pianoforte” carry the knowledge of music into much 
wider circles. Music became part of the education of every w'ell- 
bred man and woman. Princes and rich merchants maintained 
private orchestras. The musician ceased to be a wandering 
“jongleur” and became a highly valued member of the com¬ 
munity. Music w‘as added to the dramatic performances of 
the theatre and out of this practice, grew our modern Opera. 
Originally only a few very rich princes could afford the ex¬ 
penses of an “opera troupe.” But as the taste for this sort of 
entertainment grew, many cities built their own theatres where 
Italian and afterwards German operas were given to the un¬ 
limited joy of the whole community with the exception of a few 
sects of very strict Christians who still regarded music with 
deep suspicion as something which was too lovely to be entirely 
go(^ for the soul. 

By the middle of the eighteenth century the musical life 
of Europe was in full swing. Then there came forward a 
man w'ho was greater than all others, a simple organist of the 
Thomas Cliurch of Leipzig, by the name of Johann Sebastian 
Bach. In his compositions for every known instrument, from 
comic songs and popular dances to the most stately of sacred 
hymns and oratorios, he laid the foundation for all our modem 
music. When he died in the year 1750 he was succeeded by 
Mozart, who created musical fabrics of sheer loveliness which 
remind us of lace that has been woven out of harmony and 
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rhythm. Then came LTjHwijy^ Ton Beethoven, the most tragic 
of men, who gave us our modern orchestra, yet heard none of 
his greatest compositions because he was deaf, as the result of a 
cold contracted during his years of poverty. 

Beethoven lived through the period of the great French 
Revolution. Full of hope for a new and glorious day, he hod 
dedicated one of his symphonies to Xapoleon. But he lived 
to regret the hour. When he died in the year 1827, Napoleon 
was gone and the French Revolution was gone, but the steam 
engine had come and was filling the world with a sound that 
Imd nothing in common with the dreams of the Third Sym¬ 
phony, 

Indeed, the new order of steam and iron and .coal and large 
factories bad little use for art, for painting and sculpture and 
poetry and music. The old protectors of the arts, the Church 
and the princes and the merchants of the Middle Ages and the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries no longer existed. The 
leaders of the new industrial world were too busy and had too 
little education to bother about etchings and sonatas and bits 
of carved ivoiy, not to speak of the men who created those 
things, and who were of no practical use to the community in 
which they lived. And the workmen in the factories listened 
to the drone of their engines until thej' too had lost all taste 
for the melody of tlie fiute or fiddle of their peasant ancestry. 
The arts became the step-diildren of the new industrial era. 
Art and Life became entirely separated. TtTiatever paintings 
had been left, were dying a slow death in the museums. And 
music became a monopoly of a few "virtuosi" who took the 
music away from the home and carried it to the concert-hall. 

But steadily, although slowly, the arts are coming back into 
their own. People begin to understand that Rembrandt and 
Beethoven and Rodin are the true prophets and leaders of 
their race and that a world without art and happiness resem¬ 
bles a nursery without laughter. 
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A CHAPTER WHICH OUGHT TO GIVE YOU A 
GREAT DEAL OF POLITICAL INFORMA¬ 
TION ABOUT THE LAST FIFTY YEARS, BUT 
WHICH REALLY CONTAINS SEVERAL EX¬ 
PLANATIONS AND A FEW APOLOGIES 

If I had known how difficult it was to write a HistoTy of 
the World, I should never have undertaken the task. Of course, 
any one possessed of enough industry to lose himself for half 
a dozen years in the musty stacks of a library, can compile a 
ponderous tome which gives an account of the events in every 
land during every century. But that was not the purpose of 
the present book. The publishers wanted to print a history 
til at should have rhythm—a story which galloped rather than 
walked. And now that I have almost finished I discover that 
certain chapters gallop, that others wade slowly through the 
dreary sands of long forgotten ages— ^that a few parts do not 
make any progress at all, while still others indulge in a veri¬ 
table jazz of action and romance. I did not like this and I sug¬ 
gested that we destroy the whole manuscript and begin once 
more from the beginning. This, however, the publishers would 
not allow. 

As the next best solution of my dlfficulb'es, I took the type* 
written pages to a number of charitable friends and asked them 
to read what I had said, and give me the benefit of their advice. 
The experience was rather disheartening. Each and every 
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man liad his own prejudices and his own hobbies and prefer* 
ences. They all wanted to know why, where and how I dared 
to omit their pet nation, their pet statesman, or even tlieir most 
beloved criminal. With some of them, Napoleon and Jenghiz 
Khan were candidates for high honours. I explained that I 
had tried very bard to be fair to Napoleon, but that in my 
estimation he was greatly inferior to such men os George 
W'ashington, Gustavus Wasa, Augustus, Hammurabi or 
Lincoln, and a score of others all of whom were obliged to 
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content tbemselvea w*itib a few paragraphs, from sheer lack of 
space. Ag for Jenghk Khan, I only recognise hk superior 
ability In the field of wholesale murder and I did not intend to 
give him any more publicity than I could help. 

“This is very w'cD as far as it goes,** said the next critic, 
*‘but how about the Puritans? America has lately cele¬ 
brated the tercentenary of their landing. They ought to have 
more space.” My answer was that if I were writing a history 
of .America, the Puritans would get fully one half of the first 
twelve chapters; that however this w'as a history of mankind 
and that the event on Plymouth rock was not a matter of far- 
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reaching international importance until many centuries later; 
that the United States had been founded by thirteen colonies 
and not by a single one; that the most prominent leaders of the 
first twenty years of her history’ had been from ^'irg^n^a, from 
Pennsylvania, and from the island of Nevis, rather tlian from 
Massachusetts; and that therefore the Puribins ought to con¬ 
tent themselves with a page of print and a special map. 

Next came the prehistoric specialist. Why in the name of 
the great TjTannosaur had I not devoted more space to the 
wonderful race of Cro-Magnon men, who had developed such 
a high stage of civilisation 10,000 years ago? 

Indeed, and w'hy not? The reason is simple, 1 do not take 
as much stock in the perfection of these early races as some of 
our most noted anthropologists seem to do. Kousseau and 
the philosophers of the eighteenth century created the “noble 
savage” who was supposed to have dwelt in a state of perfect 
happiness during the beginning of time. Our modem scien¬ 
tists have discarded tlie “noble savage,” so dearly beloved by 
our grandfathers, and they have replaced him by the “splendid 
savage” of the French Valleys who 35,000 years ago made an 
end to the universal rule of the low-brow'ed and low-living 
brutes of the Neanderthal and other Germanic neighbourhoods. 
They have shown us the elephants the Cro-Magnon painted 
and the statues he carved and they have surrounded him with 
much glory. 

I do not mean to say that they are wrong. But I hold that 
we know by far too little of this entire period to re-conatruct 
that early west-European society with any degree (however 
humble) of accuracy. And I would rather not state certain 
things than run the risk of stating certain things that were not 
so. 

Then there were other critics, who accused me of direct 
unfairness. WTiy did 1 leave out such countries as Ireland 
and Bulgaria and Siam while I dragged In such other coun¬ 
tries as Holland and Iceland and Switzerland? !My answer 
was that I did not drag in any countries. They pushed them¬ 
selves in by main force of circumstances^ and I simply could 
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not keep them nut. And in order t!mt my point muy be under¬ 
stood, lei me state tlie basis upon wliieh active membership to 
this book of history w'as considered. 

There was but one rule, “Did tlie country or the person 
in question produce a new idea or perform an original act 
without which the history of the entire human race would have 
been dififerent?’' It was not a question of personal taste. It 
was a matter of cool, almost mathematical judgment, No race 
ever played a more picturesque role in history than the Mon¬ 
golians, and no race, from the point of view of achievement or 
intelligent progress, was of less value to the rest of mankind. 

The career of Tiglath-Pileser, the AssjTian, is full of dra¬ 
matic episodes. But ns far ns we are concerned, he might just 
as well never have existed at all. In the some way, the history 
of the Dutch Republic is not interesting because once upon a 
time the sailors of de Huy ter went fishing in the river Thames, 
but rather because of the fact tliat this small mud-bank along 
the shores of the North Sea offered a hospitable asylum to all 
sorts of strange people who had all sorts of queer Ideas upon 
all sorts of very unpopular subjects. 

It is quite true that Athens or Florence, during the hey-day 
of their glory, had only one tenth of the population of Kansas 
City. But our present civilisation would be very different 
had neither of these two little cities of the Mediterranean basin 
existed. And the same (with due apologies to the good people 
of ^V'yandotte County} can hardly be said of this busy me¬ 
tropolis on the Missouri River, 

And since I am being very personal, allow me to state one 
other fact. 

When we visit a doctor, we find out before hand whether 
he is a surgeon or a diagnostician or a homeopath or a faith 
healer, for we want to know from what angle he will look at 
our complaint. We ought to be as careful in the choice of our 
historians as we are in the selection of our physicians, AVe 
think, “Oh well, history is histor}',’' and let it go at that. But 
the writer who was educated in a strictly Presbyterian house¬ 
hold somewhere in the backwoods of Scotland will look differ- 
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ently upon every question of hiinmn reintionships from his 
neighbour who as a child, was dragged to listen to the brilliant 
exhortations of Robert Ingersoll, the enemy of all revealetl 
Devils. In due course of time, both men may forget their 
early training and never again visit either church or lecture 
hall. But the infiuence of these impressionahle years stays 
with them and thej' caimot escape showing it in whatever they 
write or say or do. 

In the preface to this book, 1 told you that I should not be 
an infallible guide and now that we have almost reached the 
end, I repeat the warning. 1 was born and educated in an 
atmosphere of the old-fashioned liberalism which had followed 
the discoveries of Darwin and the other pioneers of the nine¬ 
teenth century. As a child, I happened to spend most of my 
waking hours wdth an uncle who was a great collector of the 
books written by Montaigne, the great French essayist of the 
sixteenth century. Because I was bom in Rotterdam and 
educated in the city of Gouda, I ran continually across 
Rrasmus and for some unknown reason this great exponent 
of tolerance took hold of my intolerant self. Later I discov¬ 
ered Anatole France and my first experience with the English 
language came about tlu'ough an accidental encounter with 
Thackeray’s “Henry Esmond “ a story which made more im¬ 
pression upon me than any other hook in the Etiglish language. 

If I had been bom in a provinci.d American city I prob 
ably should have a eeitain aficctiun for the hymns which I had 
heard in my childhood. But my earliest recollection of music 
goes back to the afternoon when my Mother took me to hear 
nothing less than a Bach fugue. And the mathematical per¬ 
fection of the great Protestant master influenced me to such 
an extent that 1 cannot hear the usual hymns of our prayer- 
meetings without a feeling of intense agony and direct pain. 

Again, If I had been bom in Italy and had been warmed 
by the sunshine of the happy valley of the Amo, I might love 
many colourful and sunny pictures which now leave me indif¬ 
ferent because 1 got my first artistic impressions in a country 
where the rare $un beats down upon the rain-soaked land with 
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Almost cruel brutality and thrown everything- into violent con¬ 
trasts of dark and light. 

I state these few facts deliberately that you may know 
the personal bias of the man who wrote this history and may 
understand his point-of-view. 

After this short but necessary excursion, we return to the 
history of the last fifty years, ilany thiogs happened during 
this period but very little occurred which at the time seemed 
to be of paramount importance. The majority of the greater 



powers ceased to be mere political agencies and became targe 
business enterprises. They huiit railroads. They founded and 
subsidized steam-ship lines to all parts of the world. They 
connected their dilierent possessions with telegraph wires. 
And they steadily increased their holdings in other continents. 
Every available bit of African or Asiatic territory was claimed 
by one of the rival powers. France became a colonial nation 
with interests in Algiers and Madagascar and Annum and 
Tonkin (in eastern Asia). Germany claimed parts of south¬ 
west and east Africa, built settlements in Eameroon on the 
west coast of Africa and in New Guinea and many of the 
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islands of the Pacific, and us«i the murder of & few missionaries 
as a welcome excuse to take the liarhour of Kiaochaii on the 
Yellow Sea in China. Italy tried her luck in Abyssinia, was 
disastrously defeated by the soldiers of the Negus, and con¬ 
soled herself by occupying the Turkish possessions In Tripoli 
in northern Africa. Russia, having occupied all of Siberia, 
took Port Arthur away from China, Japan, liaving defeated 
China in the war of 1895, occupied the island of Formosa and 
in the year 1905 began to lay claim to the entire empire of 
Corea. In the year 1883 England, , the largest colonial empire 
the world has ever seen, undertook to “proteet” Egj'pt. She 
performed this task most efficiently and to the great material 
benefit of that much neglected country, which ever since the 
opening of the Suez canal in 1863 had been threatened with a 
foreign invasion. During the next thirty years she fought a 
number of colonial wars in difl:’erent parts of the world and in 
1902 (after three years of bitter lighting) she conquered the 
independent Boer republics of the Transvaal and the Orange 
Free State. Meanwhile she had encouraged Cecil Rhodes to 
lay the foundations for a great African state, which reached 
from the Cape almost to the mouth of the Nile, and had faith¬ 
fully picked up such islands or provinces as had been left with¬ 
out a European owner. 

The shrewd king of Belgium, by name Leopold, used 
the discoveries of Henry Stanley to found the Congo Free 
State in the year 1885, Originally this gigantic tropical em¬ 
pire was an “absolute monarchy." But after many years of 
scandalous mismanagement, it was annexed by the Belgian 
people who made it a colony (in the year 1908) and abolished 
the terrible abuses which had been tolerated by this very un¬ 
scrupulous Majesty* who cared nothing for the fate of the 
natives as long as he got his ivory and rubber. 

As for the United States, they had so much land that they 
desired no further territory. But the terrible misrule of 
Cuba, one of the last of the Spanish possessions in the western 
hemisphere, practically forced the ^Yashington government to 
take action. After a short and rather uneventful war, the 
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Spaniards were driven nut of Cuba and Puerto Rico and tlie 
Philippines, and the two latter became*colonies of the Unitetl 
States. 

This economic developnient of the world was perfectly 
natural. The increasing number of factories in England and 
France and Germany needed an ever increasing amount of raw 
materials and the equally increasing miinber of European 
workers needed an ever increasing amount of food. Every¬ 
where the cry was for more and for richer markets, for more 
easily accessible coal mines and iron mines and rubber planta¬ 
tions and oil-wells, for greater supplies of wheat and grain. 

The purelj'' political events of the European continent 
dwindled to mere insignificance in the e>''es of men who were 
making plans for steamboat lines on Victoria Nyanza or 
for railroads through the interior of Shantung. They knew 
that many European questions still remained to be settled, but 
they did not bother, and through sheer indifference and care¬ 
lessness they bestowed upon their descendants a terrible inher¬ 
itance of hate and misery. For untold centuries the south-east¬ 
ern corner of Europe had been the scene of rebellion and blood¬ 
shed. During five seventies of the last century the people of 
Serbia and Bulgaria and 3i£ontenegro and Roumania w'ere once 
more trying to gain their freedom and the Turks (with the 
support of many of the western powers), Tvere trying to pre¬ 
vent this. 

After a period of particularly atrocious massacres in Bul¬ 
garia in the year 1876, tlie Russian people lost all patience. 
The Government was forced to inter\'ene just as President Mc¬ 
Kinley was obliged to go to Cuba and stop the shooting-squads 
of General Weyler in Ilavana. In April of the year 18T7 the 
Russian armies crossed the Danube, stormed the Shipka pass, 
and after the capture of Plevna, marched southward until they 
reached the gates of Constantinople. Turkey appealed for 
help to England. Tliere were many English people who de¬ 
nounced their government wlien it took the side of the Sultan. 
But DisraeU (who had just made Queen Victoria Empress of 
India and who loved the picturesque Turks whUe he hated the 
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Hussmns who were bnitaJly cruel to the Jewisli people within 
their frontiers) decided to interfere. Russia was forced to 
conclude the peace of San Stefano (1878) and the question of 
the Balkans was left to a Congress winch convened at Berlin 
in June and July of the same year. 

This famous confereuce was entirely dominated by the per- 
sonality of Disraeli. Even Bismarck feared the clever old 
man with his well-oiled curly hair and his supreme arrogance, 
tempered by a cynical sense of humour and a marvellous giil 
for flattery. At Berlin the British prime-minister earefuJly 
watched over the fate of his friends the Turks, Montenegro, 
Serbia and Roumam'a were recognised as independent king¬ 
doms. The principality of Bulgaria was given a semi-mde- 
pendent status under Prince Alexander of Battenberg, a 
nephew of Tsar Alexander II. But none of those countries 
were given the chance to develop their powers and their re^ 
sources as they would have been able to do, had England been 
less anxious about the fate of the Sultan, whose domains were 
necessary to the safety of the British Empire as a bulwark 
against further Russian aggression. 

To make matters worse, the congress allowed Austria to 
take Bosnia and Herzegovina away from the Turks to be 
“administered” as part of the Habsburg domains. It is true 
that Austria made an excellent job of it. The neglected prov¬ 
inces were as well managed as the best of the British colonies, 
and that is saying a great deal. But they were iniiabited by 
many Serbians. In older days they had been part of the great 
Serbian empire of Stephan Dushan, who early in the four¬ 
teenth century had defended western Europe against the inva¬ 
sions of the Turks and whose capital of Uskub had been a 
centre of civilisation one hundred and fifty yeaTs before Colum¬ 
bus discovered the new lands of the west. The Serbians remem¬ 
bered their ancient glory as who would not? They resented 
the presence of the Austrians in two provinces, which, so they 
felt, were theirs by every right of tradition. 

And it was in Sarajevo, the capital of Bosnia, that the 
archduke Ferdinand, heir to the Austrian throne, was iiiur- 
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dered on June 28 of the year 1914> The assassin was a Serb¬ 
ian student who had acted from purely patriotic motives, 

Sut the blame for this terrible eatastrnpbe which was the 
immediate, though not the only cause of the Great World War 
did not lie with the liatf-crazy Serbian boy or his Austrian 
victim. It must be traced back to the days of the famous 
Berlin Conference when Europe was too busy building a ma¬ 
terial civilisation to care about the aspirations and the dreams 
of a forgotten race in a dreary comer of the old Balkan 
peninsula. 
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THE GREAT WAR WHICH WAS REALLY THE 
STRUGGLE FOR A XEW AND 
BETTER WORLD 

The Marquis de Condorcet was one of the noblest charac¬ 
ters among the small group of honest enthusiasts who were 
responsible for the outbreak of the great French Revolution, 
He had devoted his life to the cause of the poor and the unfor¬ 
tunate. He had been one of the assistants of d'Alembert and 
Diderot when they wrote their famous Encyclopedic. During 
the first years of the Revolution he had been the leader of the 
Moderate wing of the Convention. 

His tolerance, his kmdiiness, his stout common sense, had 
made him an object of suspicion when tlie treason of the king 
and the court clique had given the extreme radicals their chance 
to get hold of the government and kill their opponents, 
Condorcet was declared '‘hors de loi,” or outlawed, an outcast 
who was benoeforth at the mercy of every true patriot. His 
friends offered to hide him at tl^eir own peril. Condorcet 
refused to accept their sacrifice. He escaped and tried to reach 
his home, w'here he might be safe. After tliree nights in the 
open, tom and bleeding, he entered an inn and asked for some 
food. The suspicious yokels searched him and in his pockets 
they found a copy of Horace, the Latin poet, This showed 
that their prisoner was a man of gentle breeding and had no 
business upon the highroads at a time when every educated 
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person was regarded as an enetny of the Revolutionary state. 
They took Condoreet and they bound him and they gagged 
him and the}' threw him into the village loek-up, but In the 
morning when the soldiers came to drag him back to Paris and 
cut his head behold I he was dead. 

This man who had given all and had received nothing had 
good reason to despair of the human race. But he has written 
a few sentences which ring as true to-day as they did one 
hundred and thirty j'ears ago. I repeat them here for your 
benefit. 

“Nature has set no limits to onr hopes,” he wrote, "and 
the picture of the human race, now freed from its chains and 
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marching with a firm tread on the road of truth and virtue 
and happiness, ofi’ers to the philosopher a spectacle which 
consoles him for the errors, for the crimes and the injustices 
which still pollute and afflict this earth.” 

The world has just passed through an agony of pain com¬ 
pared to which the French Revolution was a mere incident. 
The shock has been so great that it has killed the last spark of 
hope in the breasts of millions of men. They were chanting a 
hymn of progress, and four years of slaughter followed their 
prayers for peace. "Is it worth while,” so they ask, "to work 
and slave for the benefit of creatures who have not yet passed 
beyond the stage of the earliest cave men?” 

There is but one answer. 

That answer is "Yes!” 
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TJie World War was a terrible calamity. But it did not 
mean the end of things. On the contrary it brought about the 
coming of a new tlay. 

It is easy to write a history of Greece and Rome or the 
Middle Ages, Tlie actors vrho played their parts upon that 
long-forgotten stage are all dead. We can criticize them Tilth 
a cool head. The audience that applauded their etTorts has dis¬ 
persed. Our remarks cannot possibly hurt their feelings. 

But it is very difficult to give a true account of contempo¬ 
rary events. The problems that fill the minds of the people 
with whom we pass through life, are our own problems, and 
they hurt us too much or they please us too well to be de¬ 
scribed with that fairness which is necessary when we are writ¬ 
ing history and not blowing the trumpet of propaganda. All 
the same I shall endeavour to teU you why I agree with poor 
Condorcet when he expressed his firm faith in a better future. 

Often before have I warned you against the false impres¬ 
sion which is created by the use of our so-called historical 
epochs which divide the story of man into four parts, the an¬ 
cient world, the ^fiddle Ages, the Renaissance and the Refor¬ 
mation, and Modern Time, The last of these terms is the most 
dangerous. The word “modern” implies that we, the people 
of the twentieth century, are at the top of human achievement. 
Fifty years ago the liberals of Fngland who followed the lead¬ 
ership of Gladstone felt that the problem of a truly representa¬ 
tive and democratic form of government had been solved for¬ 
ever by the second great Reform Bill, which gave workmen 
an equal share in the government with their employers. TVlien 
Disraeli and his conservative friends talked of a dangerous 
“leap in the dark” they answered “Xo.” They felt certain of 
their cause and trusted that henceforth aU classes of society 
would co-operate to make the government of their common 
country' a success. Since then many things have happened, 
and the few liberals who ore still alive begin to understand 
that they were mistaken. 

There is no definite answer to any historical problem. 

Evciy generation must fight tlie good fight anew or perish 
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as thost stijg]gish animals of the prehistoric world have 
perished. 

If you once get hold of this great truth you will get a new 
and much broader view of life. Then, go one step further 
and try to imagine yourself in the position of your own grcat- 
great-grandchildren who will take your plaf?e in the year 
10 ,000. They too will learn historj% But what will they 
think of those short four thousand years during which we have 
kept a ^itten record of our actions and of our thoughts? 
They will think of Napoleon as a contemporary of Tiglath 
Pileser, the Assyrian conqueror. Perhaps they will confuse 
him with Jenghiz Khan or Alexander the Macedonian. The 
great war which has just oome to an end will appear in the Lght 
of that long commercial conflict which settled the supremacy 
of the Mediterranean when Rome and Carthage fought during 
one hundred and twenty-eight years for the mastery of the sea 
The Balkan troubles of the 19th century (the struggle for 
freedom of Serbia and Greece and Bulgaria and Montenegro) 
to them will seem a continuation of the disordered conditions 
caused by the Great Migrations. They will look at pictures 
of the Rheims cathedral which only yesterday was destroyed 
by German guns as we look upon a photograph of the Acro¬ 
polis ruined two hundred and fifty years ago during a war 
between the Turks and the Venetians. They will regard the 
fear of death, which is stiil common among many people, as a 
childish superstition which was perhaps natural in a race of 
men who had burned witches as late as the year 1692, Even 
our hospitals and our laboratories and our operating rooms 
of which we are so proud will look like slightly improved 
workshops of alchemists and medkeval surgeons. 

And the reason for all this is simple. We modern men and 
women are not ‘‘modem’' at all. On the contrary we still 
belong to the last generations of the cave-dwellers. The foun¬ 
dation for a new era was laid but yesterday. The human race 
was given its first chance to become truly civiJiaed when it took 
^urage to question all things and made "knowledge and un¬ 
derstanding” the foundation upon which to create a more 
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reasonable and sensible society of human beings. The Great 
War was the “growing^pain” of this new world. 

For a long time to come people will write mighty books to 
prove that this or that or the other person brought about the 
war. The Socialists Tvill publish volumes in which they will ao 
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etise the “capitalists" of having broug^ht about the war for “com¬ 
mercial gain.” The capitalists will answer that they lost infi¬ 
nitely more through the war tlian they made—^that their chil¬ 
dren were among the first to go and fight and be killed—and 
they will show how in e^ery country the bankers tried their 
i»eiy best^ to avert the outbreak of hostilities. French his^ 
torians will go through the register of German sins from the 
days of Charlemagne until the days of William of Hohen^ 
zollern and German historians will return the compliment and 
will go through the list of French horrors from the days of 
Charlemagne until the days of President Poincare. And 
then they will establish to their own satisfaction that the other 
fellow was guilty of “causing the war.” Statesmen, dead and 
not yet dead, in all countries will take to their typewriters and 
they will explain how they tried to avert hostilities and how 
their wicked opponents forced them into it* 

The historian, a hundred years hence, will not bother about 
these apologies and vindications. He will understand the real 
nature of the underlying causes and he will know that personal 
j^bitions and personal wickedness and personal greed had vety 
little to do with the final outburst. The original mistake, which 
Tvas responsible for all this misery, was committed when our 
scienfists began to create a new world of steel and iron and 
chemistry and electricity and forgot that the human mind is 
slower than the proverbial turtle, is lazier than the well-known 
slotli, and marches from one hundred to three hundred years 
heliind the small group of courageous leaders. 

A Zulu in a frock coat is still a Zulu. A dog trained to ride 
a bicycle and smoke a pipe is still a dog. And a human being 
witJi the mind of a sixteenth century tradesman driving the 
latest RoUs-Royee is Bt-IU a human being vrith the mind of a 
sixteenth century tradesman. 

Jf you do not understand this at first, laad it again. It 
will become clearer to you in a moment and it will explain 
many thin^ that have happened since 19X4, 

Perhaps I may give you another, more familiar, example 
to show you what 1 mean. In the picture theatres, jokes and 
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funny remarks are often thrown upon the screen. Watch the 
audience the next time you have a chance, A few people seem 
almost to inhale the words. It takes them but a second to read 
the lines. Others are a bit slower. Still others take from 
tw-entj- to thirty seconds. Finally those men and women who 
do not read any more than they tan help, get the point when 
the brighter ones among the audience have already begun to 
decipher the next cut-in. It is not difTerent in human life, 
as 1 shall now show you. 

In a former chapter I have told you how the idea of the 
Roman Rmpire continued to live for a thousand years after 
the death of the last Roman Fmperor. It caused the establish* 
ment of a large number of “imitation empires/’ It gave the 
Bishops of Rome a chance to make themselves the head of the 
entire church, because th^ represented the idea of Rmuan 
world-supremacy. It drove a number of perfectly harmless 
barbarian chieftains into a career of crime and endless war¬ 
fare because they were for ever under the spell of this magic 
word “Rome.” All these people. Popes, Emperors and plain 
fighting men were not very different from you or me. But 
they lived in a world where the Roman tradition was a vital 
issue—-something living—scanething - which was remembered 
very clearly by the father and the son and the grandson. And 
so they struggled and sacrificed themselves for a cause which 
to-day would not find a dozen recruits. 

In still another chapter I have told you how the great reli¬ 
gious wars took place more than a century after the first open 
act of the Reformation and if you will compare the chapter 
on the Thirty Years War with that on Inventions, you wiU see 
that this ghastly butchery took place at a time when the first 
clumsy steam engines were already puffing in the laboratories 
of a number of French and German and English scientists. 
But the world at large took no interest in these strange con¬ 
traptions, and went on with a grand theological dlscussicm 
which to-day causes yawns, but no anger. 

And so it goes. A thousand years from now, the historian 
jvill use the same words about Europe of the out-going nine- 
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teenth century, and he will see how men were engaged upon 
terrific nationalistic struggles while the laboratories aH around 
t eni ere filled wi th serious folh who cared not one whit for 
politics as long ^ they could force nature to surrender a few 
more of her million secrets. 

You will gradually begin to understand what I am driving 
at. The engineer and the scientist and the chemist, within a 
single generation, filled Europe and America and Asia with 
them vast machines, with their telegraphs, thoir flying machines, 
them coal-tar products. They created a new world in which 
time and space were reduced to complete insignificance. They 
invented new products and they made these so cheap that al¬ 
most every on© could buy tJiem. I have told you all this before 
but it certAinIy will bear repeating. 

To keep the ever increasing number of factories going, the 
owners, who had also become the rulers of the laud, needed raw 
materials and coal- Especially coal. Meanwhile the mass of 
the people were still thinking in terms of the abetoenth and 
seventeenth centuries and clinging to the old notions of the 
state as a dyn^tic or political organisation. This oiumsy me- 
thffival institution was then suddenly called upon to handle the 
^hly modem problems of a mechanical and industrial world. 
It did its best, according to the mica of the game which had 
been kid down oenturiea before. The different states created 
enormous armies and gigantic navies which were used for the 
purpose of acquiring now possessions in distant lands. UTiere- 
ever there was a tiny bit of land left, there arose an English or 
a French or a German or a Russian colony. If the natives 
objected, they were killed. In most cases they did not object, 
and were allowed to live peacefully, provided they did not 
interfere witli the diamond mines or the coal mines or the oil 
mmes or the gold mines or the rubber plantations, and they 
derived many benefits from the foreign occupation. 

Sometimes it happened that two states in gearch of raw 
materials wanted the same piece of land at the same time, 
^en there was a war. This occurred fifteen years ago when 
Russia and Japan fought for the possession of oertain terri- 
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lories which belonged to the Chinese people. Such conflicts, 
however, were the exception. No one really desired to fight. 
Indeed, tlie idea of fighting with armies and battlesliips and 
submarines began to seem absurd to the men of the early 20th 
century. They associated the idea of violence with the long- 
ago age of unlimited monarchies and intriguing dynasties. 
Every day they rcail in their papers of still further inventions, 
of groups of English and American and German scientists who 
were working together in perfect friendship for the purpose 
of an advance in medicine or in astronomy. Tliey lived in a 
busy world of trade and of commerce and factories. But only 
a few noticed that the development of the state, (of the gigantic 
community of people who recognise certain common ideals,) 
was lagging several hundred years behind. They tried to warn 
the others. But the others were occupied with thehr own 
affairs. 

I have used so many similes tliat I must apologise for bring¬ 
ing in one more. The Ship of Slate (that old and trusted 
expression w'hich is ever new and always picturesque,) of the 
Egj'ptians and the Greeks and the Romans and the Venetians 
and the merchant adventurers of the seventeenth century had 
been a sturdy craft, constructed of well-seasoned wood, and 
commanded by officers who knew both their crew and thet 
vessel find who understood the limitations of die art of navi¬ 
gating which had been handed down to them by their ancestors. 

Then came the new age of iron and steel and machinery. 
First one part, then another of the old ship of state was 
changed. Her dimensions were increased. The sails were dis¬ 
carded for steam. Better living quarters were established, but 
more people were forced to go down into the stoke-hole, and 
while the work was safe and fairly remunerative, they did not 
like it as well as their old and more dangerous job in the rig¬ 
ging. Finally, and almost imperceptibly, the old wooden 
square-rigger had been transformed into a modem ocean liner. 
But the captain and the mates remained the same. They were 
appointed or elected in the same way as a hundred years ^ 
fore. They were taught the same system of navigation w'hich 
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had sen'ed the mariners of the fifteenth century. In their 
cabins hung the same charts and signal flags which had done 
service in the days of Louis XIV and Frederick the Great, 
In short, they were (through no fault of their own) completely 
incompetent. 

The sea of international politics is not very broad, Wlien 
those Imperial and Colonial liners began to try and outrun 
each other, aoeidents were bound to happen. They did hap¬ 
pen. You can still see the wreckage if you venture to pass 
through that part of the ocean. 

And the moral of the story is a simple one. The world is 
in dreadful need of men who will assume the new leadership— 
who will have the courage of their own visions and who will 
recognise clearly that we are only at the begitming of the 
voyage, and have to learn an entirely new system of seaman* 
ship. 

They will have to serve for years as mere apprentices. 
They wiU have to fight their way to the top against every p(K- 
sible form of opposition. "When they reach the bridge, mutiny 
of an envious crew may cause their death. But some day, a 
man will arise who will bring the vessel safely to port, and he 
shall be the hero of the ages. 


AS IT EVER SHALL BE 


“The more 1 think of the problems of onr lives, the more I am 
“persuaded that we ought to choose Irony and Pity for our 
“assessors and judges as the ancient Egyptians called upon 
“the Goddess Isis and the Goddess Nephtys on behalf of their 
“dead. 

"Irony and Pity are both of good counsel; the first with her 
“smil es makes life agrecahJe; the other sanctifies it with her 
“tears. 

“The Irony which I invoke is no cniel Deity, She mocks 
“neither love nor heauty. She is gentle and kindly disposed, 
“Her mirth disarms and it is she who teaches us to laugh at 
“rogues and fools, whom hut for her we might he so weak 
“to despise and hate." 

And with these wise words of a very great Frenchman I 
bid you farewell. 
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CONCERNINT. THE PICTHIIES OP THIS BOOK 

The dav of the historical text-book without illustrations has gone. 
Pictures and photographs of famous personages and equally famous 
oocurrences cover the pages of the popular boots. In this volume 
the photographs have b«n omitted to make room for a series of home¬ 
made drawings which represent ideas rather than events. 

WTiile the author lays no claim to great artistic esoellenoe (being 
possessed of a decided leaning toward drawing as a child, he was 
taught to play the violin aa a matter of discipline}, he prefers to 
rnahp his own maps and sketches because he knows exactly what he 
wants to say and cannot possibly explain this meaning to his more 
profident brethren in the field of art. Besides, the pictures were all 
drawn for children and their ideas of art are very different from those 
of their parents. 

To all teachers the author would give this advice—let your boys and 
girls draw their history after their own desire just as often as you have 
a chance. You can show a class a photograph of a Greek temple or a 
niedic\'at rustle and the class wiU dutifully say, “ Yes, Sir,” or Yes, 
Miss,” and proceed to forget all about it. But make the Greek temple 
or the Roman castle the centre of an event, tell the boys to make their 
own picture of “ the building of a temple,** or ** the storming of the 
castle,” and they will stay after school-hours to fi n is h the job. Most 
children, before they are tai^ht how to draw from plaster casta, can 
draw after a fushion , and often they can draw remarkably welL The 
product of their pencil may look a bit prehistoric. It may even 
resemble the work of certain native tribes from the upper Congo, 
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But tiic child is quite frequently prehistoric or upper-Congoish in his 
or her own tastes, and ejcpresses these primitive instincts with a most 
astonishing accumcy. 

The main thing in teaching hUtoty is that the pupil shall remember 
certain events their proper sequenceThe experiments of 
many years have convinced the author that few children will ever forget 
what they have drawn, while very few will ever remember what they 
have merely read. 

It is the same with the maps. Give the child an ordinary conven' 
tional map with dots and lines and green seas and tell him to revaluatc 
that geographic scene in his or her own terms. The mountains wUl be 
a bit out of gear and the cities wiU look astonishingly medieval. The 
outlines will be often very irapetfect, but the general effect wiii be 
quite as truthful as that of our conventional maps, which ever since 
the days of good Gerardus Mercator have told a strangely erroneous 
story. Most important of aU, it w'ill give the child a feeling of iutiiRacy 
with historical and geographic tacts w'hich cannot be obtained in any 
otlicr w'ay. 
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